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Based primarily on publicly available statistics, 
this report puts together information relating to the condition of 
New York City children. After compiling lists of tie major concerns 
for children, and testing them against the reactions of experts and 
relevant research literature, the availability of usable statistical 
indicators is explored. In order to indicate improvements where they 
are needed, the analysis of how children eire doing is combined with 
an examination of selected public programs and investments. Community 
organizations trained teams of lay and professional members for the 
task, developed standard observations and interview guides, assembled 
and analyzed their materials, and developed their reports and 
recommendations. These organizations and their task forces are 
responsible for the reports, on which four of the chapters of this 
report are based. Monitoring targets were: (1) child health stations; 
(2) the public school attendance program; (3) food programs in/ the 
public schools; and (4) bilingual programs in the schools. An 
analysis of the city's budget for children is also undertaken and a 
brief summary of a methodology devised for measuring children's 
perceived quality of life is provided. (Author/AM) 
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Preface 



New York City is not only the greatest cultural and intellectual center in the 
United States, it is aiso home for over two million children. The State of the 
Child Report is an attempt to describe the quality of life of these children. 

This report is the product of one of several efforts of the Foundation to 
harness social science knowledge on behalf of children. Increasingly, the 
research we sponsor is concerned with the social and ecological factors 
that shape the lives of children and their families, focusing on the actual 
environments in which children live and grow, as well as on the larger 
context in which these familial and neighborhood settings are embedded. 
Other foundation-supported efforts attempt to conceptualize and measure 
the impact on children and families of existing and proposed government 
programs. 

Since it is based primarily on publicly available statistics, the State of the 
Child Report is necessarily incomplete and one-sided. Agency statistics 
reflect illness, dependency, social pathology, and failure more often than 
health and success. And many New York City children are healthy and 
successful. We sometimes see bright, cheerful groups of them being 
guided through the halls of the United Nations or gathered around their 
teachers in one oftheCity's museums. But most of the children live a world 
away from the centers of business, finance and the arts. And, the number 
of children in serious trouble is increasing. 

What the Report says should prove especially helpful in this time of fiscal 
crisis and retrenchment. Resource constraints force the City to seek 
optimum investment of what it has to spend. Evidence of the poor quality 
of life for children and of ineffective programs compels us to reexamine 
traditional ways of responding and to consider the changes demanded by 
the times. Since New York City's problems are emerging in other large 
urban centers as well, the reassessment of operations and services now 
demanded of New York assumes national importance. 
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Introduction 



This report is an attempt to gather and disseminate as much 
knowledge as possible about the conditions of New York City children. 
There are many reports about what public and private institutions and 
organizations do, what they spend, produce, plan, and claim. These are 
important in presenting the community's efforts on behalf of the child. We, 
however, are concerned with measurable results: results of child-rearing, 
family arrangements, income distribution; results of services rendered by 
public and voluntary institutions, and by society in general. 

We talk frequently and with great conviction in this nation about what 
we want for and expect from our children. We note our large investments in 
education,^ health, arid related services. Accountability demands that we 
ask also whethertlTese investments have the intended effects. Are we 
achieving our goals? Do schools teach our children to read? Do health 
services keep them healthy? Are we able to protect children and their 
families from harm? Are we doing better or worse than five, ten, or twenty 
years ago? 

Social scientists will recognize that this effort belongs in the general 
category of work which might be labeled "applied social indicators," and 
will have no difficulty recognizing the limitations and constraints of the 
effort. 

The Problem of Defining Goals and Measuring Outcomes 

When one talks of the "state of the child," one has to define one's 
central concerns and core values. We are focusing here on availability to 
the child of a stable family; a good state of health and safety; access to 
adequate food and shelter, as symbolized by income; evidence of mastery 
of basic skills and avoidance of anti-social patterns. We limit ourselves to 
these aspects of a child's quality of life because they are the only ones for 
which we have some sort of agreed-upon measurement. 

We are aware that these are scarcely the full range of America's 
concerns for children; they do not begin to capture the aspirations of our 
culture and our society in relation to a sense of justice and fairness, 
opportunity for maximum growth and self-realization, a high degree of 



sensibility and cultiv^t^-d taste, and sensitivity to the needs of others. We 
begin, in shor** with ^''fimentary foundations, with values which can be 
conceptualized in rea^^^y communicated ways, acknowledging, however, 
that our concerns dW^^ our current measurement capabilities. 



The Lack of fjleaningf^l and Usable Data 

The probl^ni goes Ueyond methods of measurement. New York City 
and State sp^nd mil''Ons of dollars in compiling numbers, but the 
information systems ^^^e fragmented and primarily responsive to the 
administrative needs individual agencies. Most of what is now collected 
is only incidentally us^^ie to measure what is achieved for child or family. 

The conventional Measures for which data on children are collected 
provide a verV limited indication of "how the children are doing.'* For 
example, we rfiay kno^ Whether children can read at their grade level, but 
not whether tt^^y have developed curiosity and a capacity to learn in a 
deeper sense, whether they have learned to form constructive social 
relationships with a diversity of people. We may know about child 
accident and poisonin9 rates, but not about vitality and states of energy 
and health; ab^'^t thei^ delinquency, but not whether they see the world as 
fair and just 

Moreover, data collected on how children fare involve constantly 
shifting definitions, responsiveness to modified reporting rules, and 
changing rigor of imp'^'^entation (often dependent upon fluctuating staff 
levels), with tn^ result that they cannot be used to indicate trends. There is 
often no way to interrelate the geographic units for which data are 
collected by various ^9encies. Finally, compilation of data is often slow 
and sometime^ inacci^^ate, further minimizing their usefulness. 

This is nOt necessarily the fault of individual department chiefs, 
statisticians, research directors. In general, our attempts to secure data 
series met wi^^^ cooperation and competence in city and state offices, 
bureaus, and d^Partm^"ts. The basic problem grows out of factors that go 
beyond the individual ^Qency and department. At the top level of the city 
(and state) go\/ernment. no decision seems to have been reached, as yet, to 
organize administrative and service statistics and occasional special 
surveys so as to provide usable social indicators of the state of New York 
City children. Given the size of the tax dollar investment in information 
systems, this situation is hard to justify. 

This report is an experiment in what is possible now. After compiling 
lists of our iTi^ijor concerns for children, and testing them against the 
reactions of e/Perts a^d the relevant research literature, we explored at 
length the av^'labiiity of usable statistical indicators. We considered 
indicators to usable on the face of it, they are reliable, valid, of known 



normative significance (i.e., report things most people clearly define as 
good or bad), and have been measured over some time period. We then 
assembled available data series on indicators of the state of New York City 
children. With few exceptions, the statistical tables presented here 
represent our own efforts at organizing data from multiple sources into a 
form that is usable and informative. 



Not Only a Report, But Also a Search For Paths to Improvement 

We are also trying, in a preliminary way, to combine the analysis of 
how chiWren are doing with an examination of selected public programs 
and investments, as a basis for indicating improvements are needed. To 
leap from social indicator to public program and to announce that it needs 
strengthening is to take a large step indeed. For example, if children do not 
read well, should oriority be given to smaller classes, a more universal 
school meal program, family support and education efforts— or what? Are 
juvenile crime rates a signal to put greater investment into police work, the 
probation system, court reform, or perhaps, into civil rights or job 
programs for youth? 

In short, we realize that the states of children and their attributes and 
behavior that are measured are outcomes of complex social phenomena; 
that the directly-related public programs are small parts of a very large 
system. Aware of how far the science of social indicators has yet to 
develop, we decided, nonetheless, to move to the level of hypothesis and to 
strain for guidance as to policy and program in an effort to use what is 
known while adding to knowledge. 

An expert professional advisory committee^ helped us decide what 
the statistics seemed to say and mean, about what we should be 
concerned, and aided us in identifying what public or voluntary services 
could be responsible for unsatisfactory situations or, on the other hand, 
might contribute to solutions of problems brought to light by the 
indicators. We fully realize, however, that our choices of intervention 
targets are hypotheses, not certainties. 

Program Mom'toring— The theory/ of the monitoring component of this 
report is simple; it is an effort to find out whether the program in question 
is delivering what is expected of it, in accord with acceptable standards, 
and at a sufficiently comprehensive level; if not, what recommendations 
can be made for upgrading and improvement. 

Monitoring was carried out over six- to nine-month periods by the 
Community Council of Greater New York and the Citizens* Committee for 
Children of New York. In addition, a monitoring report of the Community 
Service Society was used. These community organizations trained te^fnr 
of lay and professional members for the task, developed standard 
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observation and interview guides, assembled and analyzed their materi- 
als, and developed their reports and recommendations. These organiza- 
tions and their task forces are- responsible for the reports, on which 
Chapters 9 to 12 of this report are based. Monitoring targets were (1) child- 
health stations. (2) the public school attendance program, (3) food 
programs in the publicschools, and (4) bilingual programs in the schools. 



The Adequacy of the Investment in Children— A State of the Child 
report also requires a budget analysis that reviews the public sector 
investments in essential children's services.^ Just as the monitoring 
touches only a few programs, so does budget analysis yield only a partial 
picture. The public budget for children's services is only a part of the public 
expenditure for programs affecting the state of the child. For example, it 
leaves out such massive services as housing, police, and sanitation. Nor 
are we sure that more money equals better service. 

Nevertheless, we thought that a look, however incomplete, at the 
City's budgets for children would be meaningful. The question about 
budget priorities became even more difficult to answer in view of the New 
York City budget crisis of 1975-76. For this section of the report, we relied 
on the experience and skill of the Citizens' Committee for Children, which 
has analyzed city expense budgets for over twenty years. This analysis 
provides the basis for Chapter 13. 



The Future 

As stated earlier, this report is an experimental prototype. Each of the 
elements should become firmer the next time around. If our example 
proves helpful, people will be testing this approach in other cities. 

Future efforts will also be aided by two projects sponsored by the 
Foundation for Child Development that have special relevance here. First, 
a pilot project on the "Quality of Life of Children" that involved at-home 
interviews with New York City parents and children. Its main goal was to 
develop a methodology for measuring children's perceived quality of life. 
A brief summary is included in Chapter14.Thefindingsofthe pilot project 
will be helpful to a second undertaking by the Foundation; a national 
survey of children aimed at improving the measures of children's physical 
and psychological well-being and thereby obtaining a more adequate 
national profile of children than currently exists. 

This first report claims limited accomplishment, although our ob- 
jective is ambitious: to add to policy- and program-relevant knowledgeso 
as to improve the real-life circumstances of children. To this end, we have 



assembled available social indicators data, monitored a few selected 
programs for children, and have added insights from major reported 
research and evaluations that have been published in the recent past. First 
conclusions about the state of the child in New York are not encouraging, 
and there are many reasons for concern. But we are not without options 
and possibilities, and even hope. 
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Parti 

Indicators of 

The State of the Child 



1 



Children And Other People 
In New York City 



For the past two decades, New York City has experienced near zero 
population growth. The U.S. Census counted 7,891,957 New Yorkers in 
1950, and 7,894,851 in 1970. Since 1970, greater New York has joined four 
other major metropolitan areas of the United States in actually losing 
population.' These summary figures do not convey the large shifts in 
population that occurred during these years: the massive abandonment* of 
some neighborhoods and the creation by vast housing projects of new 
neighborhoods; the change in ethnic composition of whole boroughs; the 
rise in the number of "minority'' children and youth to the point that they 
are in the majority in all public institutions for children, especially schools; 
the loss of the City's stabilizing social base as a result of the flight of 
middle-class families and the weakening of the City's economic base of 
blue-collar as well as white-collar jobs. 

A Changing Population Mix 

The most dramatic change came in the ethnic composition of New 
York City's population. There was a surge in the non-white population 
which more than doubled between 1950 and 1970, and in the Puerto Rican 
population which more than tripled (Appendix Table 1). During the same 
years, the white population decreased by almost one-fourth or 1.5 million, 

'Population declined between 1970 and 1973 in New York (-1>3%), Los Angeles (-1.2%), Chicago 
(-1.6%), Philadelphia (-1.3%), and Detroit (-2.4). The populations of San Francisco, Boston, and 
Washington increased by 0.5%. 0.4%, and 1.2% respectively, during the same time period {The New 
York Times. June 16, 1975). 
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While more recent information for the same ethnic categories is not 
available, a special analysis of the 1973 Current Population Survey'^ 
indicates that these general trends continued between 1970 and 1973, 

The ethnic shifts in the population under 18 years of age were roughly 
parallel to those of the New York City population as a whole, with the 
result that in 1975 (projected) approximately 48.9% of all children living in 
the City were white,^ 33.1% black and 18.0% Puerto Rican, (Figure 1 and 
Appendix Table 2), For the next ten years, the shift in ethnic composition is 
projected as continuing, but at a somewhat slower rate. 

Although the ethnic and racial ingredients are changing very rapidly. 
New York City is still a melting pot. In the 1970 Census, there were 1 16,021 

Fig. 1: Niimbcrof Children in N,Y.C. by Hllinic Group 




1950 1960 1970 1975 1980 1985 

Year 



Source: Bernstein, B.. Snider. D.A.. and Meezan. V/., Foster Care Needs and 
A lie ma lives to Placemeni: A Projeciion far I973~J985, New York 
Stale Board of Social Welfare. November. 1975, p. 85. 



^Thc Curreni Population Survey (CPS), conducted by the U.S. Bureau of the Census, is a source of 
monthly and annual data on various social and economic characteristics of the U.S. population. The 
Bureau does not, however, publish these data for cities. A special analysis of March, 1973 CPS data 
(collected from the New York City sample of 2,100 households) has been made by Bernstein and 
Bondarin. (B. Bernstein and A. Bondarin, A^evt* York City's Population-- 1973: Socio- Economic 
Characteristics from ihe Curreni Population Survey, Center for New York City Affairs, New School 
for Social Research. November, 1974.) Whereas this analysis is helpful because it provides an indica- 
tion of social and economic trends in the City since the 1970 Census, there are some limitations to the 
data as pointed out by the authors: (1) With a sample size of 2,100 households, the reliability of some 
of the data must be questioned, especially when broken down into fine categories (e.g., population by 
income group, ethnic group, and family size); (2) Beginning with the 1971 Current Population Survey, 
the data for Hifpanics, i.e., those of Spanish origin, can be obtained separately by race. In their analy- 
sis, Bernstein and Bondarin subtracted the data for white Hispanics from the data for whites including 
Hispanics, but did not subtract the non-white Hispanics from the non-whites because their number is 
not significant. Non-white Hispanics represent only 3.6% of all non-whites and only 5.4% of all 
Hispanics. Data shown, therefore, are fon whites excluding white Hispanics, non-whites (including 
non-white Hispanics), and Hispanics (only white Hispanics). 
^Includes non-Puerto Rican Hispanics. 
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foreign-born children** in the City — 5% of the under-18 population (Appen- 
dix Table 3). These children represented approximately 8% of the 1,437,058 
foreign-born persons living in the City (not counting illegal' aliens). 



Fewer Children In New York City 

Between 1970 and 1973, the number of children in New York City 
decreased slightly more rapidly than the population as a whole. In 1970 
there were 2,234,819 children and youth under 18 in New York City, 
accounting for about 28.3% of the total population of 7,894,862. By 1973, 
the number declined to about 2,129,000 or 27.8% of the estimated popula- 
tion (Appendix Table 4). Changes in the total number and ethnic composi- 
tion of the youth population are largely attributable to patterns of in- and 
out-migration, a decline in the total birth rate, and the differential birth 
rates for the ethnic groups. 

The birth rate has shown a steady decline since the peak post-war 
years. The drop since 1970 has been diamatic, from 18.9 births per 1,000 
population to 14.0 in 1974^ (Figure 2 and Appendix Table 5). Marriage 
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Fig. 2: Live Birth Rales. 1901-I974.* N.Y.C. 
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*For 1901 to 1q50. rates represent five-year averages. Annual rares are shown for 1951-1974. 

Source: N.Y.C. Dcp*t. of Health. Bureau of Health Statistics and Analysis. Summary of Vital 
Statistics, 1971, Table I, p. 2; supplementary data. 



rates have declined in the City* and more couples are apparently post- 
poning parenthood. Also, safe, legal methods of contraception and abor- 
tions are more easily available.^ 

•^Children born in Puerto Rico arc not forcign-born. 

-Rates arc approximate because total births include births to non-residents. 

/"The N.Y.C. Dep'i. of Health has noted a significant drop in the rate of marriage in the City. (Marriages 
of non-residenis are included.) During the years 1946-1950. there were, annually. 11.6 marriages per 
1.000 persons; 9.4 in 1970. and by 1973 the rate had decreased to 8.9. During those same years, the 
number of divorces increased. 

\See Chapter 2. 
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The overall fertility rate (number of births per 1,000 women aged 15 to 
44) for New York City dropped from 101.7 in 1960 to 64.8 in 1973— or 36% 
(Appendix Table 6).» Changes in fertility patterns are even more, striking 
when broken down by ethnic group. In 1960, the rates were 149.4 for 
Puerto Rican, 120.5 for non-white, and 90.8 for white women. The 1973 
rates were 71.8, 77.4, and 57.8, respectively. Whereas white women in New 
York City continue to have the lowest fertility rates, the decline in fertility 
is most notable for Puerto Rican women (down 52% since 1960 compared 
to a drop of 36% for both white and non-white groups). It must be pointed 
out, however, that only births to first-generation Puerto Rican women are 
included in tabulations of Puerto Rican births, while second-generation 
Puerto Rican women are counted in the population base used for cal- 
culating Puerto Rican fertility rates. As a consequence, Puerto Rican 
fertility rates must show a decline over time. Conversely, since births to 
second-generation Puerto Rican women are counted as white births while 
the population base used for computing white fertility rates excludes second- 
generation Puerto Rican women, fertility rates for whites are inflated. 

As the fertility rates for the City declined, the actual number of live 
births fell from 168,383 in 1961 to 110,642 in 1974 (Appendix Table 7). 
Approximately 38,000 fewer children were born in New York City in 1974 
than in 1970. The changing ethnic composition of the City, combined with 
the differential fertility rates noted above, have resulted in an increasing 
proportion of births to non-white and Puerto Rican mothers. The majority 
of births in New York continue to be white births. White births, however, 
represent a steadily falling percentage of all births—from 63.6% in 1961 to 
53.5% in 1974. 

An examination of birth rates in different parts of the City reveals that 
poor districts reported the highest rates of birth: districts in Brooklyn such 
as Williamsburg-Greenpoint (18.9) and Brownsville (18.3) reported much 
higher rates of birth in 1973 than did New York City as a whole (14.1) 
(Appendix Table 8). 

Whcrc^ Are ihe Children? 

As of the 1970 Census, 2,234,819 children and youth under 18 were 
living in New York City (Appendix Table 4). Of these, 816,149 (36.5%) 
were residing in Brooklyn, 520,276 (23.3%). in Queens, 465,369 (20.8%) in 
the Bronx, 330,797 (14.8%) in Manhattan, and 102,228 (4.6%) in Rich- 
mond. Between 1960 and 1970, Manhattan lost 14.2% of its under-18 
population, while during the same period, Richmond gained 32.9%, the 
Bronx 14.8%, Brooklyn 4.0% and Queens 1.6% There was and is a strong 
movement by families with children to districts away from the center city. If 
current trends continue, fewer and fewer children are likely to live in 
Manhattan. 

When the 1970 population figures are broken down by school district, 
the highest concentrations (over 40%) of under 18-year olds are found in 



"See Footnote 5. 
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the Brownsville (District 23), Bedford-Stuyvesant (16), Bushwick (32) and 
East New York (19) sections of Brooklyn, and in the South and East Bronx 
(Districts 7 and 12) (Figure 3 and Appendix Table 9). These districts were 
among the poorest in the City (.Appendix Table 9). 

Children are more likely than adults to live in poverty areas in New 
York City. In 1970, 49.1% of all children under 18 lived in poverty areas, 
compared to 36.5% of all adults. The proportion of children living in such 
areas varied from borough to borough. It was highest in Manhattan 
(76.5%), and lowest in Staten Island (13.7%) (Appendix Table 10). 

Families on the Move 

No situation in New York City remains static for Jong. |n addition to 
migration to and from the City, New Yorkers keep nnoving from borough 
to borough and from neighborhood to neighborhood. Between census years 
our data on the New York City population are very nieager.'=* The best 
available data on changing child population patterns within the City are' 
school enrollment statistics. Since almost half of all children under 18 are 
enrolled in public schools,'^ school statistics provide a reasonable indica- 
tion of the residential changes that take place from Year to year. 

A map of changes in public school enrollment by school district 
between 1970-71 and 1974-75 (Figure 4 and Appendix Table 11) shows that 
large numbers of families with school-aged children moved out of low- 
income districts which had high proportions of children ^nd youth. The 
out-migration was heaviest from: Brownsville (District 23), East Bronx ( 12), 
East Karlem (4), Central Harlem (5), Bedford-Stuyvesam (I6), and South 
Bronx (7). Poor districts, where ethnic "minorities'' are in the majority, are 
being abandoned in favor of districts such as Flatbush in Brooklyn (17), 
Riverdale (10) and the Concourse area (9) in the Bronx, and Ridgewood- 
Sunnyside-Elmhurst (24) in Queens. 

Be^tween 1972 and 1974, there was a net loss of approximately 25,000 
school children (Table I). There was a net outmigration of 23,993 school 
children to the suburbs; to the South— a loss of 9,322; other points in 
the U.S.— 7,521. More children went back to Puerto Kico than arrived 
from there— 4,218 in 1972-73. 560 in 1973-74. 

On the other hand, immigration from the West Indies and from other 
areas, primarily South America and Asia, has increased- Between 1972 and 
1974, there was a net gain of 10,534 from the West Indies and 9,792 from 
other countries. Contrary to general assumption, the flow of Blacks from 
the SoiJth and Puerto Ricans to New York City has apparently stopped, 
and for 1972-74, at least, the flow has reversed. However, the migration 
patterns seem to be responsive to relative economic conditions. 



".See Chapter 14. 
'"Sec Chapter 4. 
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Fig. 3: Child Population as Percent of Total Population by School 
District. N-Y.C. 1970 




Fjg.4: Percent Change in Hnrcllment* by School District from 1970-71 to 1974-75. N.Y.C. 
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What Are The Facts Of 
Their Family Lives? 



Most children grow up in families. The family bears the major respon- 
sibility for the care and rearing of children in American society. We expect 
families to provide their children with shelter, food, clothing; to protect 
them from harm; to teach them basic skills and values. The family is also 
expected to serve as a link between children and institutions and services 
such as schools, health care, and recreational and cultural facilities. Most 
chdldren in America and in New York City live in families with both father 
and mother in their own household. One or both parents work and earn 
sufficient income to provide for the basic necessities of life. For many 
American and New York City children, however, the realities of family life 
are quite different from this standard image. 

What are the facts .of family life in New York City? What changes have 
there been in the composition and living circumstances of families with 
children? What are the implications of these changes for the well-being and 
development of children in New York? 

F^wer Families with Children . 

New York City is less a family city now than it was in the past. As of 
the 1970 Census, there were about 1,054,000 families with related children 
under 18 in New York City, about 18,000 fewer families than there were as 
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of the J96() r:ensu.s (Table I ). Betwee: yFJQ and I973J New York losi 
about \4fi& -T.or^ ^Uich fam:ilies. l;ndtT:H'inrg this ee't of .about 3% in 
the ioz:^] nrnTiiNcr o" families with chile?.- •iv. \vere mu?r ;h k^er shifts in the 
mumh^rr of fc^;T' :ies different ethnnc g: . s. There y^ds aiiiarge increase ir 
the nij-.mber ol nor-white (largely blac. r*':milies. rrample. but thi*: 
iracreui^.^i wa> rncire than offset by the dex. ire of iii* f amilies from the 
City. 

Tr-rnd ill vuumbfr- nf Famirjes wilhi Rfbted Childr'Mi \ jidcr I ' 
b- yiamttt" KrJaitrd C.-jiudrcn in Family. N.YX.. 
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•*lnc!udv oO.OOO tiriiilics wiih 4 .nild-jn; ^S.OlK) wiih 5 chjia: .-ii, ut :0.000 wiih 6 or niore children 
under 1 - 



Sjurccs: ( umrnunic Cuunal of Grcutri J^ew \'o:k. I'jruiiii S in y'ttrk Cify- Socul A ruoitomic 
L harjcii'n(~;cs. May, 1966. p. 45. 

U.S- Bureau of the Census. 1^70 Census of i*t^puiatum: Oi'tinU'J Otaracfvrisrics AVvf York. 
PC(I D34. Table :0S. 

Bcrn^Tcin, B,. Hondarin. > . 'Vcu' York Ctty i\ipu{a(um - i*J7J: Socify-rcvnor^iv Oiaracter- 
r-iiic\(n)m the Cu -rent f- •nmutiniT Suncy, Center for New ^*ork City Afiatits, New School for 
- ictal Research. Nt«>vcmW " • Table 14. p. 57. 

In 1971, approximately 46% of New York families with related chiLdren 
under 18 were white lamilies of non-Hispanic origin, 32% were non-white 
.and about 21^% Hispanic (Table ll. Because of differences among etihnic 
groups in the number of children per family, the changing ethnic composi- 
tion of the City's families has mez^nt even greater changes in the ethnic 
composition of the City's children.- As of 1973, the percentage of New York 
City families containing onh 1 or 2 children was 66% for mon-^whiite 
families, 68% for Hispanic families, and 83% for non-Hispanic white 
families. By contrast, tine percentaize of New Yorkfamiilies containing focsr 
or more cWldren was 20% for noFt^-white families, abouu 14% for Hispanic 
families, and only about 4% for non-Hispanic white families (Table 2). 

More Female-'Jieaaec/ Families 

The famfe chan;ge affecting :tie largest number?? of New York City 
children has teen the increase. Jir. i:eiinale--headed households. The mamber 
and percentaJie of families witm -niiMren m which botih parents are present 
have been declining Readily in rerisint decades. The 1H:960 Census showed 

'Sec Footnore 2. ChapKr j. 
•Sec Chapter L 
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thai aboin or-j out a)f ten fcimilic^ with *V)\vn" children under 18 in New 
York Qr^v onK a singiie parent living in the household. By the 1970 
Census. -m:.,nly on- such irniily in five was headed by a single parent 
(Figure mra Appencix T'lrrie I2j. Tf?:: .Overwhelming majority (over 90%) 
of single-nirirent families a::. femiile-^rrir.ded. This development has led 
changes t :he living arm: .r^ment^ arge numbers of children. As cr 
I960, appnjximal:-!: one crrxd in ten v.. N-w York City v::as living witteits 
mrt^'cer or./y (Tabic 3). Bv l^y^. tbt ;om:pLiaible figure for the City wair^ane 
ch?iia oi mw:^ 

^^Uth-i'uiiih nw iis ra:pid a.^ in Xev Yrn-k City, the trend over time for the 
l^tflitc'i.i S.:;i::^.:'^ ^ wliole has hs^n one oi marked increase in the 
nuiTT/S -r -ind rrri'r- ntage oi: efeildTrn ivi:ng ^ir femHle-headed households. In 
'960, \o- : :";iJ!T^p\-. S.K^ oirame ^rir! t :weir-ve children in the United States 
lived witnim ■rr.ifj^ ,inly, wboKas in approximately one of every seven 

'Census star. Mil m .ut;," ch^ildrum :arc iirrrint-i: It • i:nLV famro head's single (never married) children 
under :8 y^3::> : zar:. 

^rhis iizurcakKv.w M nnuiJc irn=2.r-; dI cbicmr, ndcr IS rr: - .Y.C. who arc livirau with neither parent 
nr ndVi in i inrjuc^^ 
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Fig. I " Num'fv ; iM' I-^'M ;os with Own C"!ul-.rrn unJc: 
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Both p::rj.its 



*.Uithcr > ilv 



Futh'.T oi;;lv 



SL-iiir jc; C-"-nuiniiy Council ot'(jn::«li.T Now ^.T*; 
h- ■nn'A'f ill A' H York i. ':- \ , Januar. . 



childreu (13.7*^ < under 18 years of age was living in a fennaHe-headed 
family." 

The rapid increase in the number of fenn^le-headed fanrilies in New 
Y ork City is due pnrimarity to the incre^:sing RTrvaience of imaiitail separa- 
tion, desenion, divorce, and the larger pnopoimmn of out-of-Mt^ock birtfas- 
Other factors include the flight of two-panrent rnrnnilies from tfe City and tire 
changing ethnic composiition of the Cinv's facsiilies. Children: of non-wlrajs 
and Hispanic families are more likely to be Eiving in single-^uiarent house- 
holds. In 1973, the percentage of Ner York Ci:: children uno-CT IS living in 



TABLE 5 

Distribuiion of Oiildrcn under IX liMTijt with i 'nf 
or Both Parenrs by Type of f iini^ I'^'uO. 19' 



Typ« of Family 



* Total Children in 

Families with One 
or Both of Own Parents 
Living x^ith Both Purcnis 
Living x^-iih Mother Only 
Living with Father Only 



•'New York Ciiv children ut' :ji.-f -.(mp uf 



1960 



;.iii7:.(>0(i 



^f) s 



tjfr : -s ■.iTi' net in' liided. 



SiUircL's: fomrnunity Cn"- 1 M' rr S-.' 'tor- 

HtMnsteiii. B.. li- jM..irii. ,v . - w ) ' ( /:v » ; 
ihi' Curri^nt Pifp'iLjn-^n u/n .(Vt -tor \c 



-M. h ::,t.S li. i . .im:>. 



^U.S. Bureau of the Censiiis. "Femacc Familv Heads," Curren: Population Reports^ Series R 23. No. 50. 
J 974. Table 7, 
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families with moiher only was 12.9% for white children. 30.i!^-o ffflriHispanic 
children, and 42.7% for non-white children (Figure 2 and >jppendix Table 
13). 

Fig, 2: Number of Children under 18 Living in Families by Prcs^ence of 
Parent(s)and Ethnic Group. N.Y.C., 1973. 





: . onlv arrriuh ncirlher pa/cnt) 



White Non-\Vhite rltacEin:, 



Source: Bernstein. B., Bonikirin, New York City 's Populate :^n- }') " Siu kt-Econrj'niu- Charjcv.-^tics 
from the Current Population Survey. Center for New :>rk V , v A:i!:ui7s. New SiiihixM lur rc:<'v::ul 
Researcii, November. 1974. 

The Femaie-headed Familv and Po\.'err\ 

Children living with their mothers onLj}' ^ire also liitvi^ly mi- living m 
poventy. In the 1970 Census, 45.7^7 or iH\e fi^nmae-headed iajinofes wit± 
children in New York City reported incorv::cs 3;itih>%v pot\si:r:r- k-^r^itrr 1969. 
Further, the more children there are in u jiroaiti -heaoed a^iUai>chald, idie 
cnore Likely it is that the family income ^r^ciow pov;:i^ty ieeve', ((Table 4). 
Poverty status was reportea by 28-2^ of thtv reiniale-faeadesr usmiliej; wSth 
one child as compared to 7*". .1% of those '.vith six o:Tr mere cinii&tirn. B^scauise 
of the relationship between family s\zi^ unci r • vexty suuiufi. rnxnT^t than half 
(56.0%) of all children living in feunak:-f i-ji::^ d fart:i.ues living in 

poverty in 1969.^^ 

The increasing pre^'aience of feniaie'']i::Tjaj^ famiiics aind the lo"W- 
income status associated with such familt::^ us well as chaingiriE: digibility 
^standards has meant a substantiaJ rise in the nurmber of chiteren idigible for 
public assistance in New Yo:nk City. The tafral number of axhUjiwn in the 
City receiving public assistance under tiis afix^ afdc-c. 
programs rose from 196,164 in Deremh«r. ![%1, to T?ca»k <j^f Tl'i0493 m 

^•Community Council of Greater ^V•w V(}rk. .'^■ci/»///r^ //rtw/«'. ■> U'ofr^rj m \'v\\ Janucrv 
1975. Tubtic 9, p. 12. 
■"See defininion. p. 17. 

^♦Provides assisuncc to t^^o-parent famiiies with ai; Ici^ ."ynemmor cNiti where lamtc? \Mjrks less tnan 
100 hours per month and is not receiving or dmr^^:: for .unt:mpln^^tJlem im^nc:^^-. 

'*A New Y.ork Slate general assistance category i»i supporr needy rrLsideir:^. xnn findir?idualji aJad 
families, mot eligible to receive assistance under icderally-aidcd catt^gorjci 
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TABLE 4 

IVrc e n t of AB FioiUiies %ith Children under 1 8 
That Had Incomes ibeiiow Poverty Level in 1969. 
by Type of Familyimiid Nuntber of Related 
Children. Nr»' Yori; City. 19*0 
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39.9 
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Families 
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5.1 


6.t, 


10.4 


16.1 




34.6 


% of Femaie-Hesd^^l 
















Families 


45.7 


:s.2 


40.8 


(i3.3 


71.1 


74J 


77.1 



Source: U-S. Burrau .if the Census. / 970 Census oJ'FopuLition: DciaiU-J Chjfiicitrisucs- \fw York^ PC( 1) - D34. Table 208. 



December, 1971 before declining to 649,347 children in June, 1975 (Figure 
3 and Appemdix Table 14). The change from December, 1961 to June, 1975 
represents moire than a 230% increase in the number of children whose 
families received such public support. The total amounts of money dis- 



Rg. 3- Number of Children on AKDC. AFDC-U and 

Home Relief. N.Y.C.. December 1961-June 1975 
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tributed under these programs went from 511,314,110 to S98,47I,158»o per 

The great majority of children whose families receive public assistance 
come under the afdc program. In order to qualify for suppon under this 
program, the child must be, according to Title IV, Section 406(a) of the 
Social Security Act: 

. .a needy child who has been deprived of parental suppon or care by reason of 
death, continued absence fronn the home, or physical or mental incapacity of a parent, 
and who is living with his father, mother, grandfather, grandmother, brother, sister, 
stepfather, stepmother, stepbrother, stepsister, uncle aunt, first cousin, nephew, or 
niece, in a place of residence maintained by one or more such relatives as his or their 
own home.*" 

This definition excludes needy children whose parents are not incapacitated 
or who live together but are unable to provide support. 

What percentage of the children in New York who are potentially 
eligible for afdc assistance receive such assistance? In an attempt to answer 
this question, data from the 1970 Census and the 1973 Current Population 
Survey were compared with statistics from the New York City Human 
Resources Administration on the number of children who received afdc 
money in the comparable year. In 1970, the Census counted 521,967 
children under 18 who were living in families with only one parent present. 
An additional 94,040 children were living in families with neither parent 
present. This is . a total of 616,007 children who were potentially eligible for 
AFDC funds, depending on the economic circumstances of their families. The 
HRA statistics show that in December, 1970 the number of children receiving 
AFDC funds was 591,322. For 1973, estimates based on the Current Popula- 
tion Survey in New York City show 605,000 children under 18 who lived 
with one parent and 41,000 who lived in families with neither parent, for a 
total of 646,000 children (Bernstein and Bondarin 1974). In December of 
the same year, 600,289 children received afdc support. These figures seem 
to indicate that an extremely high proportion of this group of children is on 

AFDC. 

There are, however, other factors that must be considered: some 
children who are eligible for afdc (currently about 35,000) live in two- 
parent families where one parent is physically or mentally incapacitated; a 
relatively small number of children are over 18 but are eligible because they 
attend school. Furthermore, the Census tends to undercount the number of 
residents in central city areas, particularly minority and low income groups. 

Even with adjustments for these factors, however, the numbers of 
children in the welfare statistics are much higher than reasonable, given the 
Census statistics.'^ Unless approximately 87% of all children living in 
single-parent families or with neither parent are, in fact, eligible for afdc, 
there seem to be more than 100.000 children whose families are receiving 

"'In June. 1975. S9S.471.15S was disiribuicd lo 99.^.139 persons under these pr:>gram.s. Of these, there 

were 649.347 child recipients, accounting for 65.4f( of the total. 
"This amount included only the basic allowance (which, for AFDC recipients was S293 plus rent per 

month for a family o( four as of December 31. 1975). Public assistance recipients are also entitled toa 

iood-stamp honus and medical assistance (Medicaid). 
''N.VX. Human Resources Administration. Division of Statistics. Monthlv Statistical Reports. 
"In 1970. the Census reported that 56'^r of children living in female-headed households were living in 

poverty. | - 



AFDC funds but who are not eligible for them. This disparity raises 
questions about the way the afdc program is administered, or about the 
HRA and Census statistical programs, or about both. These inconsistencies 
were brought to the attention of the New York City Human Resources 
Administration. As of the printing of this report, no satisfactory explanation 
has been forthcoming. 

The staggering size of the welfare figures in New York both in the 
number of children and tctal dollars spent has been the subject of much 
discussion. Although few are happy with the welfare programs as currently 
mandated and administered, attempts to formulate alternative policies have 
been consistently frustrated. The total number of children whose families 
receive public assistance and the total welfare budget ha\e declined some- 
what since 1971 as a result of tightened administrati\e practices, but the 
figures appear to be rising again. Although there has been a general decline 
in the birth rate, the number of children living in female-headed families in 
New York continues to grow. The job situation remains dismal. As of 
October. 1975. the unemployment rate in New York City was 11.7^^ 4.5% 
higher than at the same time in the previous year.'-^ The number of payroll 
jobs in the City was down some 133.500 from the prior year, and the 
number of employed New York City residents was down by 137.000. 



More Mothers Work 

Although many female-headed families receive public assistance, the 
fact is that mothers living alone with their children are more likely to be in 
the labor force than mothers whose husbands are also present (Table 5). In 



TABLE 5 

Labor Force Partkipalion of N.Y.C. Women with Own Children under IS. 
b>- Marital Status and Age of Children. 1970 



Total Women 16* with Childrtn under IS 


1 .O07.h(>0 


~ in Labor Force 


3.55.41 S 


in Labor Force 




(a) Married. Husband Presenl in Labor Forcet 


31.:'^ 


fb) Other {'^ in Labor Force) 




Total Woinen Ifi* with Children under f> 




= in Labor Force 


ioo.:3o 


in Labor Force 


:i .5'' 


(a) Marrit'd. Husband Prefer* in Labor Force) 


20.1'. 


(h) Oilier in Labor Force) 


:7.r-r 


Total Women 16^ with Children 6- 1 7 Only 


514.1.^1 


= in Labor Force 


229. ISS 


7' in Labor Force 


44 l/r 


(a) Married. Husband Present {'r in Labor Force) 


42.:'- 


(b) Other {'"f in Labor Force) 





Source; U.S. Bureau ol ihi' C ensus. I'iTi) Ct->isM\ i>j l',t{}titjiuni: dawrat Soviitl and 
liomomiv Charji lcriuu i. A t u' York. l'( ( I ) -('34. TMc 85, 



'"^Community Council ol Circatcr New York. "Selected Fcon^imic Indicat<)rs in New York C'itv." No. 1 1. 
December.' 1975. ^ 
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1970, 52.9% of female-family heads with related children 6-17 years old 
were working or looking for work, as compared to 42.2% of New York 
mothers with children in the same age range whose husbands were present 
in the household. Whereas a smaller percentage of mothers with children of 
preschool age are in the labor force, labor force participation rates are still 
higher for separated, divorced, and never-married mothers than for married 
mothers living with their husbands. 27.1% of female-family heads with 
children under 6 years old were in the labor force in 1970, in contrast to 
20.1% of married mothers with children in the same age range. 

Whether they are living with husbands or not, more American mothers 
are working or looking for work. National labor force participation rates of 
women with school-aged children (6-17 year olds only) went from 32.8% in 
1950 to 51.5% in 1970. For mothers with preschool-aged children (under 6 
years), labor force participation rates went from 13.6% in 1950 to 32.2% in 
1970.^5 As of 1970, somewhat smaller but still substantial percentages of 
New York City mothers were working or looking for work: 44.6% of those 
with school-aged children; 21.5% of those with children under 6 years of 
age. 

Although more recent information is not available for the City, the 
percentage of mothers in the labor force nationally has continued to grow 
since 1970. The Bureau of Labor Statistics reported that, as of March, 
1974, the labor force participation rates of women with school-aged and 
pre-school children rose to 53.6% and 36.1% respectively. 

fVho Cares for the Children? 

Based on the 1970 Census data, approximately 480,000 children under 
15 had working mothers. Of these, 130,000 were children under 6 years of 
age. '7 Statistics on working mothers raise an obvious question: Who is 
minding the children while their mothers are at v/ork? Unfortunately, data 
on the child-care arrangements of working mothers in New York City are 
limited. 

Approximately 141,500 children under age 6 were enrolled in some 
form of full or part-day program in 1974-75. We know that there were some 
41,232 children under age 6 served by day-time care programs funded 
through the Agency for Child Development in 1 974-75. This is more than 
double the number of such children who were in these publicly-funded 
programs in 1969-70 (Table 6). Most of this increase was accounted for by a 
four-fold rise in the number of children in group day care facilities: from 

'5U.S. Office of Managemenl and Budget, Social ImJi colors, Table 4/13, p. 142. 

'"U.S. Dep'l. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Siaiistics, Children of Workini* Mothers, March, 1974 Special 

Labor Force Report 174, 1975. 
•'Day Care Council of New York, inc., Kew York Ciiv Child Care Programs: Challemies Ahead, July, 

1974, p. 15. 

'"We do not know how many were children of working mothers or public assistance recipients, except for 
group day-care, where according to July, 1975 reports from the Agency for Child Development, 66% 
of the mothers were working; 12% looking for work; 14% in training (includmg WIN) and 8% other. 
Approximately 37% of the children's families were on public assistance. For Head Start, at least 90% 
of the children must be from . families whose incomes fall below the poverty line and/ or are receiving 
public assistance, but rules and regulations arc frequently not observed. 
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7,100 children in 1969-70 to 28,569 in 1974-75. Family day care services also 
increased but to a lesser degree (from 4,579 to 6,539) while the number of 
children enrolled in Head Start programs rose only slightly (from 5,800 to 
6,127). The rapid growth of group day care was due largely to the greater 
availability of federal funds. 

TABLE 6 

Enrollment of Children under 6 

in Public and Non-public Programs, N.YXm 

1969-70 vs. 1974-75 





1969-70 


1974-75 


Agency for Child Development: 






(publicly funded) 






Group Day Care 


7,100 


28,569 




(+000 in After School) 


(+9,4 19 School Age) 


Family Day Care 


4,57') 


6,536 


Head Start 


5,800 


6,127 


PtJblic Schools: 






Pre- Kindergarten 


9,128 


3,743 


Kindergarten 


11,070 


71, HO 


Non-Pubiic Schools: 






Pre- Kindergarten 


3.542 


5,448 


Kindergarten 


13.005 


12.594 


Other Licensed Programs 


8,291 


7.429 


Totai 


142,515 


141,556 



Note: The number of children informally left in unlicensed homes or faciliiies is assumed to be very 
large, but is not known. 



Sources: Early Child Development Task Force, TJw Children Are WaUing, July, 1970 (Appendix A). 
N.Y.C, Agency tor Child Development, "Facts and Figures," July, 1975. 
N,Y,C, Bureau of School Financial Aid, Office of Educational Assistance. 
N.Y.C. Department of Health, Division of Day Care. 

Approximately 75,000 New York City children were enrolled in pre- 
kindergarten and kindergarten classes in public schools and approximately 
18,000 were enrolled in such classes in non-public schools in 1974-75— 
almost all of them in part-time morning or afternoon classes. Some 7,400 
were in other licensed, but not publicly-supported programs (such as 
cooperative nurseries, play schools, and church-affiliated programs). Dur- 
ing the same period, afdc mothers received approximately $20 million from 
the Department of Social Services to purchase their own child-care arrange- 
ments. No reports are available about the kinds or amounts of care bought 
for what numbers of children. 

In 1973, the population of children under 6 years of age in the City was 
estimated to be 753,000 (Bernstein and Bondarin 1974). The needs for day 
care and other preschool programs or existing arrangements of the over 
600,000 children not accounted for above are largely unknown. The number 
of children informally left in their own homes or put in unlicensed homes or 
facilities while their parents are working or fulfilling other responsibilities 
outside the home is assumed to be large, but no reliable estimates are 
available. In order to produce valid estimates of the demand for, current 
use of, and satisfaction with day care services in New York City, we must go 
beyond the administrative statistics now available and collect information 
through household surveys of representative samples of women with young 
children. ^9 

''Sec Chapter 14. 
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Rising Cost of Maintaining a Family 



Families with children in New York have had to contend vvith sharply in- 
creased costs of living in recent years. Living costs are higher in the New York City, 
area than virtually anywhere else in the United States. According to the U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics,2o the annual cost of maintaining ^ rnoderate level of 
living for a four-person family^i in the New York-Northeastern New Jersey area 
was $16,648 in autumn 1974 (Appendix Table 15). At a lower level of living, 
annual costs for the same family would be $9,852, while at a higher living 
standard, budget costs went to $25,470. Living costs the New York- 
Northeastern New Jersey area in 1974 were above the^ urban United States 
average at all levels of living: 37% above the urban United States average at the 
higher level; 16% above average at the moderate level; and 7% above average at 
the lower level. It is the single most expensive area in .the LJ^ited States at the 
higher level, the second highest at the moderate level (surpassed only by 
Boston), and third highest at the lower level (exceeded only by San 
Francisco-Oakland and Boston). Furthermore, the spread between lower : 
and higher budget levels in New York is substantially wider than for x\\tl 
urban United States: the higher level in the New York budget was 159%| 
above the lower budget in autumn 1974. This gap has widened over the last 
7 years from 147% in 1967. Between 1967 and 1974 the cost of maintaining 
the same level of living rose 64% at the lower budget level, 67% at the 
moderate level of living, and 71% at the higher level. The CQgt of living at 
all th ree levels rose sharply between 1973 and 1974: up 5'>191 oi" 13.8% at 
the lower budget level; up $2,200 or 15.2% at the moderate level; and up 
$3,471 or 15.8% at the higher level of living. The rate of increase in costs of 
living has been greater in the New York area than for the urban United 
States overall, both since 1967 and between 1973 and 1974. 

The rise in living costs in the New York area reflects sharp increases in 
personal income tax dollars and substantial price increases for goods and 
services consumed by families. Since 1967, tax payments at all three budget 
levels have more than doubled. A general rise in the costs of consumer 
goods and services was led by dramatic increases in the cost of food, 
housing, and medical services. Although food price increases have moder- 
ated somewhat since the period of these figures, recent increases in the cost 
of transportation, and the higher rates of taxation produced by emergency 
legislation to "rescue'' New York City, mean that the cost-of..iiving picture 
for the immediate future looks even bleaker. Accompanying these still 
higher prices and taxes will be a deterioration in the Public services on 
which New York City has prided itself in the past. 

Family Costs vs. Family Income ^ 

How do these bls family budgets compare with the annual incomes of 

-"U.S. rX'p'l. of Labor. Bureau of Statistics. Middle Atlantic Region, /V^"''^, May 27, 1975. 

-'The Bl.S four-person family consisl.s of an employed husband age 38. a wife not employed outside the 
home, an eight-year old girl, and a tliirtecn-year old boy. For a definition o^ ^he three BLS levels of 
living, and an explanation of the procedure used to estimate the budgets, see BLjj Bulletin No. 1570-5 
(March. 1969) and the 1972 Supplement to this Bulletin. 
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families with children in New York City? In 1972 (the most recent year for 
which estimates of family income in New York City are available), almost 
40% of New York families with two children had annual incomes below the 
BLS lower level of living, and a majority (roughly 67%) of the two-<:hiId 
families in New York had annual incomes below the moderate level for a 
family of four.^^ 

There are striking differences among ethnic groups in the percentage of 
families with two children that have annual incomes below the bls lower 
standard. Whereas 36% of the Hispanic families with two children had 
incomes below the official poverty line in 1972,23^68% of Hispanic two-child 
families were below the bls lower standard of living budget. For non-white 
(largely black) families, 22% of the two-child families were below the 
official poverty line and 55% were below the bls lower standard. The 
comparable figures for non-Hispanic white families were 6% and 17% 
respectively (Appendix Table 16). 

In all ethnic groups; a majority of two-child families were below the 
BLS moderate living standards; 51% of white two-child families; 79% of non- 
white families and a striking 91% of Hispanic families. Whereas nearly a 
quarter of the white two-child families had annual incomes above the 
higher bls standard of living, only about 8% of non-white families and 
roughly 3% of Hispanic families had incomes above the higher standard. 

In 1972, the median family income for all families in New York City 
with children under 18 was about $9,400 (Table 7), Whereas for white 
families the median income was about $12,900, the median income for both 
non-white and Hispanic families was only about $6,900, For all ethnic 
groups, as the number of children in the family went up, the median income 
went down: from about $10,000 for families with one child only to about 
$6,000 for families with four or more children, 

TABLE 7 

Median Income in 1 972 of Families with Children under 1 8. 
by Number of Children and Ethnic Croup, N.Y.C.. 
1973 





Number of Children 




Total 


1 


2 


3 


4 or More 


Total Families 


S *).4:4 


$10,024 


SI 0.084 


S 9,592 


S 6.000 


White Families* 


SI 2.897 


SI 2.822 


SI2.708 


SI 6,110 


SI 0.000 


Non-VVhite Families 


S 6.932 


S 7.643 


S 6.450 


S 9.100 


S 5.500 


Hispanic Families 


S 6.938 


S 8.227 


S 6,333 


S 5.857 


S 6.500 



*[-xu"luding Hispanic 



Source: Beinstcin. B.. Boudarin. A..AVvi' York City's Population l^fTS: Socio-Hconomic Characteristics 
from the Current Population Sur\'ey, Center for New York City Affairs. New School for Social 
Research, November. 1974. Table 14. 14A, ». C, pp. 57-60. 

22Thc figures cited above are estimates based on the autumn 1972 BLS standards for a four-person 
family: $7,841 at the lower level; $13,179 at the moderate level; and $20,165 at the higher level 
(Bureau of Ubor Statistics, June 1974). These budget standards were compared with the 1972 family 
income distributions reported by Bernstein and Bondarin (see Footnote 2, Chapter 1) in their 
analj^is of New York City data from the 1973 Current Population Survey (see Appendix Table 16). 
The figures are only approximations because the income classes used in the Survey did not correspond 
exactly with the BLS cut-off figures, and not all of the families with two children match the character- 
istics of the BLS four-person family. A number of the two-child families, for example, have only one 
adult present in the household. Such families would have lower annual costs by the BLS method of 
estimating budgets. Fatherless families also tend to have lower annual incomes, as noted above. 

2J$4,275 for a family of four in non-farm area. 
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While many New York children are growing up in families where 
making ends meet is a continual struggle, the economic situation is especial- 
ly difficult for children who live with their mothers only, for black or 
Puerto Rican children, and for children growing up in large families. Of the 
464,000 children in New York City who lived in families with incomes 
below the poverty level in 1970, three out of five lived in families headed by 
females. Nearly half (44%) of the City's poor children were black and one- 
third were Puerto Rican. Black children were twice as likely as white 
children to be living in poverty (32% vs. 16%). 24 Current demographic and 
social trends for New York suggest that in the future an even greater 
percentage of the City's children will experience economic hardship as they 
grow up. A greater percentage of the City's children will be black or 
Hispanic. A larger proportion of New York children will be living in female- 
headed families. Although the birth rate has been falling in general, the 
families who are continuing to have large numbers of children are the 
families who can least afford to care for them. 

Family Planning 

The state of children in New York City would obviously be improved if 
every child born in the City were born into a family that wanted the child 
and had the means to care for it adequately. National fertility surveys 
demonstrate that most U.S. citizens, regardless of their ethnic, religious, or 
socioeconomic backgrounds, want to have smaller families, and use or 
expect to use some form of birth control. In New York City, this trend has 
been evidenced by dramatic drops in fertility rates and in the total number 
of births in the City over the last decade. Fertility rates for women of all 
ethnic groups in the City have declined sharply. The total number of births 
in New York dropped from approximately 159,000 in 1965 to 110,600 in 
1974 25 number of births to mothers on public welfare (who already 
have one or more children) has dropped from a high of 173 per 1,000 cases 
in 1964 to 67 per 1,000 in 1973.26 

New York City has led the nation in making available to large numbers 
of its residents a wide range of family-planning services. During fiscal year 
1974 a total of 207,100 women aged 15 through 44 received family-planning 
services from organized programs in New York City. Although this number 
was down somewhat from the 232,200 women served in 1972, the number is 
more than double the 1968 caseload. Approximately 45,000 adolescents 
received family-planning care from organized programs in New York City 
in 1974, and about 16,800 received such services from private physicians. 
Most of the women served in these organized programs (about 85%) were 



-^Community Council of Greater New York, '*Some Facts about Children in New York City,** March, 

1974. 
^5See Chapter 10. 

-''Planned Parenthood of N.Y.C., Inc., "Statement on the Development of a Comprehensive New York 
State Plan to Implement Title XX of the Social Security Act," March 20, 1975. 
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from low or marginal income: faiaslies. 2' Nevertheless, a substantial number 
of women in New York coajEsnue ariiave uninisnded pregnancies because of 
lack of knowledge or lack.oiisccess to effective contraceptive methods. The' 
need for more effective, mois'Tviciely available family planning is strikingly 
illustrated by statistics on out-of-wedlock births and abortions in New York 
City. 



Out-Of-Wedlock Births 

29,209 infants were born out-of-wedlock in New York City in 1974. 
This was about 900 more out-of-wedlock births in the City than in 1973, 
but about 2,700 fewer such births than in the peak year of 1970 (Figure 4 

Fig. 4: Number of Out-of-Wedlock Births und Percent of - - 
Total Live Births by Ethnic Group, N.Y.C., 1955-1973 
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Source: N.Y.C. Dep*t. of Health, Bureau of Health Statistics and Analysis. 

27AIan Guiimachcr Institute, Family Planning Services in New York, focus for State Initiative. 1975. 
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and Appendix Table 17). Nevertheless, the 1974 figure is almost three times 
as high as the number of out-of-wedlock births in 1955, before family- 
planning services were widely available. Although the total number of out- 
of-wedlock births in New York has not changed dramatically in the last 
five years, these births represent a steadily increasing percentage of all live 
births in the City because the number of births to married women has been 
declining. Thus, the illegitimacy ratio rose from 6.3% in 1955 to 21.4% in 
1970, and to 26.4% in 1974, or more than one birth in four. 

60% of the babies born out-of-wedlock (17,405) in 1974 were black, 
20% were white and 20% Puerto Rican.^^ Slightly more than 47% of all 
black babies born in New York City in 1974 were born out-of-wedlock. 
Almost 41% of the Puerto Rican babies and 10% of the white babies were 
also born out-of-wedlock. More than a third of the babies born out-of- 
wedlock in New York City in 1974 were born to teenage mothers (Ap- 
pendix Table 18). 

There is considerable dispute about.whether being born out-of-wedlock 
and growing up in a fatherless family is detrimental per se to the health and 
well-being of a child. The existing evidence on this question is contra- 
dictory, but we do know that children born out-of-wedlock are likely to be 
born into poverty, and this association alone makes illegitimate birth a risk 
factor for a child. 

Abortions 

Almost 86,000 abortions were performed in 1974 for womerT residing in 
New York City (Table 8). This was almost 19,000 (or 28%) more abortions 
than Were performed in 1971, the first full year in which legal aikortions 
were available on demand in New York.- The number of abortions has risen 
since 1971 for all ethniir groups. Of the abortions performed in 1974, 48.6% 
were for black women, 37.4% were for white women and 14% were for 
Puerto Ricans. There were 4,800 more abortions than live births to black 
women in New Yoarkm 1974. For Puerto Ricans, the number of abortions 
performed in 1974 was 83% of the number of live births; while for whites 
the number of abcrrtions was 54% of the number of live births. 65% of the 
New York City residents who had abortions in 1974 were unmarried, so 

TABLES 

Number of Abortions for N.Y.C. Residents, 
and Percent by Ethnic Group. 
1 971-1974 



Abortions 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 






No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


White 


29.508 


44.0 


30.104 


42.5 


30,526 


37.6 


32.126 


37.4 


Non-White 


30.033 


44.8 


33.740 


47.6 


39.183 


48.2 


41.746 


48.6 


Puerto Rican 


7.491 


1 1.2 


6.993 


9.9 


1 1,491 


14 2 


12,026 


14.0 


TOTAL 


67.032 


100.0 


70.837 


too.o 


a 1 .200 


100.0 


85.898 


100.0 



•In 1974. there were 59,180 Hve birihs reported for white women, 36,944 for non-white, and 14,518 for 
Puerto Rican women. 



Source: N.Y.C. Dep't. of Health. Bureau of Health Statistics and Analysis. 

-''Only those births that are to mothers born in Puerto Rico are counted as Puerto Rican births. Out-of- 
wedlock births to second generation Puerto Rican women are included in the white category. 
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that if these abortions had mm been performed, the illegitimacy natio in 
New V<ork would be even higincr than it is. 20% of the abortions ptra'ormed 
in 1974 were for teenage womten. 31^% of the abortions were forwomen 
aged 20 through 24.^9 

Many abortions represent failure to use other methods of birth control 
or ineffective contraceptive practice. Thus, the large number of abortions 
performed in New York each year demonstrates the need for more educa- 
tion and the provision of family-planning services, particularly for young, 
unmarried women. The Alan Guttmacher Institute (1975) has estimated 
that there are some 106,200 women of low and marginal income who are in 
need of family-planning services, but who are not served by organized 
programs or private physicians. This represents some 28% of the New York 
women of ages 15 through 44 with low and marginal incomes. Of the 
approximately 1 19,800 adolescent women in New York at risk of unwanted 
pregnancy, it is estimated that 58,000 (or about 48%) received no profes- 
sional advice or assistance regarding birth-control methods. 



''N.Y.C. l^cpM. of Health. Bureau ol Mcahh Siaiisties and Analysis. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

> About one xrsid in four in New York City was living in a female-headed 
household in t973, as compared with about one child in ten in 1960. For 
the nation as a whole, about one child in seven lived with mother only 
in 1973. 

' Almost one out of two black children and one out of three Hispanic 
children live in female-headed households, as compared with about one 
out of eight white children. 

' More than half of all children living in female-headed households live in 
poverty. 

Between 1961 and 1975, the number of children receiving public as- 
sistance rose by 230%. 

Labor force participation rates of mothers are rising and are higher for 
separated, divorced, and never-married mothers than for married mothers 
living with their husbands. 

The needs for day care or other preschool programs, and the existing 
arrangennents tor over 600,000 New York City children under age 6 are 
largely rjnfcnovs^n. 

Of the 4354,U00 children in the City whc lived in poverty in 1970, three out 
of five liveciin families headed by women, nearly one-half were black and 
one^thirc vi^re Puerto Rican. Black children are twice as likely as white 
children lc::be living in poverty. 

In 1972,:ateDsr 40% of the City's families with two children had incomes 
below the ' Bureau of Labor Statistics lower level of living standard of 
$7,841 for a fsmily of four. 

In 1974, more than one in four children were born out-of-wedlock in New 
York City, as compared with about one in sixteen in 1955. Almost half of 
all black babies born in the City in 1974 were born out-of-wedlock. 56,000 
unmarried women had abortions in 1974. 
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How Healthy Are 
Our Children? 



A child should be able to look forward to a long life, a life as free as 
possible from disease, disability, and physical discomfort.. Adequate health 
is necessary for a child to be able to play, learn, and function without 
restrictions and is basic for normal igrowth and development. How healthy 
and safe are children growing up in 3^ew York City today? Is child health 
and safety in New York City improving or deteriorating over the years? 

To answer these questions and develop a full profile of the safety and 
health of New York City children, several different kinds of information are 
needed. Unfortunately, not all are available. We have statistics from birth 
and death certificates, reports of specific diseases, accidents, and poison- 
ings—statistics compiled and analyzed by the Bureau of Health Statistics 
and Analysis over many decades. We also have more limited information 
from the National Health Survey on childhood ^^isab^y and the use of 
health services in New York City. But we do not have adequate statistics on 
nutrition, physical fitness, freedom from pain and discomfort, and/ or long- 
term physical haniificaps. As in other areas of concern, we have no 
systematic measures of the subjective feelings and reactions of New York 
City children. and tiaeir parents about children's health and safety and about 
the availability and adequacy of health-care services.* 

Life Expectancy 

The average life expectancy for a child born in New York City in the 
1970's is at least 25 years longer than the life expectancy of a New York 
City child born at the turn of the century. (Figure 1 and Appendix Table 
19). This represents a dramatic improvement across the last 75 years, 
although the rate of improvement has leveled off in the last three decades. 
The lengthening of the average life span has come about primarily because 

'See Chapters 9 and 14. -%q 
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■ Fig. I : Ufe Expectancy at Birth by Sex;and Race*. N.Y:C-, I'JOI-lf^TO ^.^.--•■Ecciale'White 
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Source: N.Y.C Dcp'l of Health. Bureau of Health Sutistics and Atiziysii, Sumwry of Vttal Siatistics, 1971. 



more individuals now survive through infancy and childhood into adulthood. 
Much of the improvement is due to the conquest of infectious diseases such 
as yellow fever, smallpox, cholera, typhus, diphtheria, infantile diarrhea, and 
dysentery, and to better procedures for preventing and treating respiratory 
diseases such as influenza, pneumonia, and tuberculosis. The control of 
these diseases has been brought about through a combination of better 
sanitation and hygiene, improved nutrition, immunization, and treatment 
with drugs or antibiotics. 

Despite the overall improvement in life expiectandesb, fagnifiicafiii dis- 
crepancies among groups 5tUl exist and in. $omc cases; :hH«;re:^^a»Kn larger. 
The life expectancy for a white girl bom in New Yoiik Gtynir 1970 was 
nearly 75 years. For a non-white girl, it was approximated 71 years. As in 
other parts of the world, life expectancy at birth for boys ?was substantially 
lower— about 67 years for white and onlr^ 61.5 years formoitwhite boys. 
The life expectancy of children born in New Yank City initiie lS70's is very 
similar to the corresponding figures for theoialiitn as a whnle,:,with slightly 
lower expected years of life for the New YorJc City whiterpopidation and 
slightly higher for the non-white population in comparison with the cor- 
responding national population groups (Appendix Table 19). 

That girls live longer than boys may well reflect biological dffierences. 
That Blacks do not live as long as nortrBlacks, on the a veragi^: inflects 
differences in susceptibility to infant mortality, chronic disease, and'violent 
death, such as by accident or homicide. Many of these differences, in turn, 
are linked to potentially-modifiable social and economic risk factors. 

Life Chances: The First Year 

A major factor that has contributed to the improvement in average life 
expectancy for New York City children has been the decline in infant 
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mortality rates. More than one child in ten bom in New York City died 
within the first year of life at the beginning of the century. Today, about 2% 
of all newborn babies die in their first year. As with life expectancy, the 
most dramatic improvements in the infant mortality situation occurred in 
the first half of the century. At the turn of the century in New York, the 
infant mortality rate was approximately 137 deaths per 1,000 live births. By 
1931-35, the rate had dropped to 52 deaths per 1,000 and until the early 
'50s, it continued to decline to a level of about 25 deaths per 1,000 births. 
For the next 15 years, the New York City rate remained at or slightly above 
this level. (Figure 2 and Appendix Table 20). In the last decade, the overall 
mortality rate in the City has declined further to approximately 20 deaths 
per 1,000 live births in 1974. 

In compaTison with United States rates. New York City evidenced 
consistently lower infant mortality for the period 1936-60. Since 1960, 
however, total infant death rates in New York City have been slightly 



Fig. 2: Infant Mortality Rates^ N.V.C. vs. U.S., 1936-1*^74 




higher than the national average. The differences between United States 
rates and New York City rates in the last 15 years probably reflect the 
differing ethnic composition of the City as compared to the Nation as a 
whole. Infant mortality rates for Blacks have been higher both in the City 
and the Nation than for non-black babies (Figure 3 and Appendix Tr.ble 
20). The Puerto Rican population of New York City has also shown 
consistently higher infant mortality rates, but not so markedly diffeient as 
those for Blacks. 

Fig, 3: Infant Mortality Rates* 
by Ethnic Group, N.Y.C., 
45.0^ I96I«I973 
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. Source: N. Y.C. D^p't. of Health, Bureau of Health Statistics and Analysis. 

The overall improvement in the infant mortality picture in New York 
in the last 15 years seems attributable to a combination of significant 
advances in medical technology and obstetric and newborn care, coupled 
with important social advances such as the widespread availability of 
family-planning services. These advances have had a beneficial impact on 
all ethnic groups, but the most striking effect has been a fairly steady 
increase in the chances for survival of black and Puerto Rican babies over 
the last decade and a half. Nevertheless, a significant gap remains. In 1973 
non-white babies in New York died at a rate of 23.9 per 1,000 births 
whereas the comparable rate for non-black, non-Puerto Rican babies was 
only 17.7. The Puerto Rican rate in the same year was 19.5. 



Low Birth Weight: A Major Risk 

Another child health indicator which is available from birth statistics is 
the number and percentage of "premature" babies, that is, babies who are 
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born weighing less than five and a half pounds (2,501 grams). These 
statistics are of interest because newborn infants of low birth weight have a 
greater risk than others of either dying in infancy or suffering from physical 
and intellectual handicaps later in life. 

Most infant deaths occur among babies weighing less than five and a 
half pounds. An analysis of New York City birth and death statistics for 
1973 (Figure 4) shows that the infant mortality rate for newborns weighing 
less than 2,501 grams was more than 16 times greater than the rate for 
heavier infants. Even if they survive into later life, low birth-weight babies 
are more likely to show retarded physical and mental development and to 
i^kpdrlence a variety of disabilities (National Center for Health Statistics 
1972).^ 

Fig. 4; Inluni Mortality Rates by Weight at Birth. 
N.Y.C.. 197.^ 
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Source: N.Y.C Dep't. of Health. Bureau of Health 
Statistics and Analysis. 

The total number of low birth-weight babies born each year in New 
York City increased from 1955 to 1964 but has shown a fairly steady 
decline since then (Figure 5a and Appendix Table 21). Nearly 15,000 such 
infants were born in 1955, almost 17,000 in 1964, and only slightly more 
than 10,000 in 1974. This decline, however, reflects the size of the newborn 
population. The ra/Zo-^of l^ow-weight births to total births each year has 

•U..S. Dep't. of HEW. HSMHA: TrenJi> in " Prentatuh-v" i imeJ Swws: 1950-67. Vital and Health Sta- 
tistics Analytic Studies. Series 3. {DHEW Publication No. (HSM) 72-10.^0). This is not to imply that 
all children who fall into the low birth-weight elashification have health or developmental difficulties. 
Low birth-weight infants are a heterogeneous group, ranging from extremely low-weight babies de- 
livered before term, with complications in the pregnancy, to infants born ai or near term at birth 
weights close to the lower end of the distribution of birth weights for normal pregnancies. 
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changed relatively little over the same period (Figure 5b and Appendix 
Table 21). In 1974, 9.1% of the babies born in New York City fell into the 
low birth-weight category. This represented a very slight improvement from 
the mid-'60s, when the low birth-weight percentage was approximately 10%, 
but it is not significantly different from 1955 when it was 9.0%. 

As noted earlier, the declining trend in the total number of births in 
New York City seems to be associated with the establishment of widely 
available family-planning services (from about 1965 on), and with the 
advent of legalized abortions (July, 1970). The trend curve for the total 
number of low-weight births apparently reflects the same turning points. 
Although there has been no marked change in the percentage of low birth- 
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Fig. 5a: Number Low-Weight Births, N,Y,C., 1 955- 1 974 
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Fig. 5b; Percent Low-Weight Births. N.Y.C. vs. U.S.. l')55-1973 
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U.S. Dep't. of Health. Education arid Welfare, Trends in Low Hirth Weight liatiox: 
United States and Each State, I *)50-f>S, J une, 1 973, 

U.S. Dep*t. of Ffealth, Education and Welfare. Nat'l. Center for Health Statistics. 
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weight babies, the reduction in the sheer numbers of such babies represents 
a real advance for child health in New York City, in the sense that fewer 
children are being born at risk each year. 

The percentage of low birth-weight babies born each year in New York 
City has been consistently higher over the last twenty years than the 
percentage for the United States as a whole. For example, in 1973 the U.S. 
low birth-weight ratio was 7.6% and the New York City ratio was 9.2% 
(Figure 5b and Appendix Table 21). As with infant mortality, this differ- 
ence seems to be associated with the ethnic composition of New York City 
and the differentials in low birth-weight percentages that these groups 
exhibit. Babies born to black and Puerto Rican parents in New York City 
are more likely to fall into the low birth-weight category (Figure 6 and 

Fig, 6: Percent Low-Weighl Births bv Hlhnic Group. 
N.Y.C, 1955-1974 
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Appendix Table 21). Of ihe babies born in New York City in 1974, 12.9% 
of the non-white infants, 9.0% of the Puerto Rican infants, and 6.7% of the 
white infants were less than five and a half pounds. The percentage of low 
birth-weight babies has, however, declined since the mid-'60s for all ethnic 
groups, most notably for Blacks. 

Many variables have been identified as correlates or predictors of both 
low birth weight and infant mortality, including such factors as age of 
mother, illegitimacy, and inadequate prenatal care.-^ The relative impor- 
tance of individual factors has varied from study to study. Nevertheless, it 
seems clear that high rates of infant mortality and low birth weight in an 
area are associated with poor living conditions in that area, as measured by 

'D. M. Kessner, /nfani Death: An Analysis by Maternal Risk and Health Care. Institute of Medicine, 
National Academy of Sciences. 197.^. J. Pakierand H. Nelson, f 'actors in the i'nprcceilcntcd Decline in 
Infant Mortality in Sew York City, N.Y. Academy of Medicine. .Iuly-Augu.st. 1974. 
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low income, substandard housing, broken homes, etc/ 

We have noted that rates of both infant mortality and low birth weight 
vary across ethnic groups. However, as Struening et al.have observed: 
**ethnic membership in this countr>' is so intimately related to income levels availability 
of jobs and housing, general levels of health* availability and use of medical facilities 
and levels of nutrition that it is nearly impossible to separate racial and ethnic effeas 
from the effects of these variables. If these and other relevant variables were rigorously 
controlled, it is not clear whether ethnic or racial differences per se would account for 
significant differences in low birth weight and infant mortality." 
While it is true that in recent years both infant mortality rates and the 
number of low birth-weight infants have declined, certain social problems 
may act as barriers to further reductions in these phenomena. These factors 
include the continuing large proportion of out-of-wedlock^ births in New 
York City and the number of babies being bom to drug-addicted mothers. 
In 1974, 26.4% of all births in New York City were out-of-wedlock. In 1973, 
for example the infant mortality rate for out-of-wedlock babies was 27.2/ 
1,000 compared to 14.5/1,000 for in-wedlock babies— a ratio of almost 2 to 
I (Appendix Table 22). The difference in mortality rates probably reflects 
less adequate prenatal care, nutrition, and living standards associated with 
out-of-wedlock births. 

Narcotic addiction among expectant mothers has been a growing 
problem in New York City. Narcotic addiction at birth was reported for 
911 infants in 1973 or 0.82% of all births in that year. (The comparable 
reported figures for 1970 were 489 births and 0.33%). Even though these 
percentages appear low, the impact is substantial, since babies born to 
addicted mothers have evidenced more than three times the rate of low 
birth weight and infant mortality in comparison to total New York City 
rates (Pakter and Nelson 1974). Furthermore, the figures on the incidence 
of addicted births understate the size of the problem since under-reporting 
of addiction on birth certificates is said to be extensive. In some hospitals in 
the City, births to drug-addicted mothers have been reported to constitute 
as much as 20% to 30% of the births.^ 

H7;r Some Children Die 

911 children in the I through 14 age group died in New York City in 
1973 (Table I). While the comparable number of deaths in 1963 was 1,170, 
age-specific death rates per 1,000 population for children one year of age 
and over have remained fairly constant since the I950's (Appendix Table 
23). In 1973 as in 1963, more than half of these deaths were caused by 
accidents, cancer, congenital malformations, influenza, and pneumonia. A 
disturbing change revealed by these data is the rising importance of murder 

^F. I.. Sirucning. cl al.. "Family. Fthnic and Fconomic Indicators of Lou Birth Weight and Infant Mor- 
tality; A Social Area Analysis.** Annal\ of the Sew York At ui/rniy of S'ctnurs. .lunc. 1973. I.. Kogan 
and S. .Icnkins. i'aciuriaf hhi/oj^v (*f Child Health and H e/fan-: nt'vt'h^pnn'nt i>f the DlPOl Indtw. 
Center for Social Research. CJraduate Center. Cl'NY. March, 1974. 

\See Chapter 2, 

'•J. Pakter, D. O'Hare and F. Nelson. Teen- Age Pregnancies in New York City: impact of Legalized 
Abortions: Presented at the Annual APHA Meeting, October, 1973. 
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as a cause of child deaths. In 1963, 17 children were murdered in New York 
City accounting for L5% of all child deaths in that year and making 
homicide the seventh leading cause of child deaths. In 1973, there were 57 
child murders in New York, or 6.3% of all child deaths that year. Homicide 
had become the fifth leading cause of death.^ 



TABLE 1 

Deaths in the 1-14 Year Age Group-Ranked by Chief 
ausesof Death- 1963 vs. 1973, N.Y.C 



1963 






1973 






Accidents 


:69 


23.0 


Accidents 


177 


19.4 


Malignant neoplasms 


248 


21.2 


.^bIignant neoplasms 


159 


17.5 


Congenital Malformations 


151 


12.9 


Congenitaf anomalies 


111 


12.2 


Influenza &. Pneumonia 


u: 


12. 1 


Influenza &. Pneumonia 


59 


6.5 


Gastritis, duodenitis. 


20 


1.7 


Homicides 


57 


6.3 


enteritis, & colitw 






Diseases of nervous system 


55 


6.0 


Meningitis 


:o 


1.7 


and sense organs 






Homicide 


17 


1.5 


Heart disease 


15 


1.6 


Benign & unspecified 


14 


1.2 


Diseases of blood & blood- 


14 


1.5 


neoplasms 






forming organs 






All other causes 


289 


24.7 


All other causes 


26.1 


29.0 




1170 


100.0 




911 


100.0 



Source: N.Y.C. Dcp't. of Health. Buresu of Health Sutistics &. Analysis. 



Accidents 

Accidents remain the leading cause of child death after the first year of 
life. In the five-year period I969-I973, 1,153 children aged 14 and under 
died of accidents (Table 2). 516 of these accidental deaths occurred to 

- TABLE 2 

Child Deaths ^rom Accidents. 
N.Y.C. during the Period 
1969 to 1973 





Age 0-4 


Age 5-14 


TOTAL 


516 


637 


L Home (total) 


366 


152 


Poisonings (gas e.Ycepted) 


15 




Poisonings by gases/* apors 


} 


4 ■ 


Fire and flames 


190 


94 


.Suffocation 


68 


5 


Falls 


61 


35 


Other home accidents 


.-I 


12 


n. Motor Vehicle (total) 


M5 


391 


Injury to pedestrian 


89 


303 


Collision with other m.v. 


19 


!8 


Collision with fixed object 




6 


No n -collision 




35 


Other motor vehicle 


3 


29 


III. Public Non-Motor Vehicle (total) 


35 


90 


Subway 




4 


Air transportation 






Fire explosion 


1 


1 


Dro\^ning 


4 


37 


Falls 


1.0 


19 


Other 


20 


29 


IV. Occupational (total) 




4 



Sourct: Np-.C. Dtp't. of Heallh. Burtau a( Hnlth .Statistics and Analysis. 



'See Chapter 7 for further information on child homicide trends. 
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children 4 years of age and under. 71% of these preschoolers died from 
accidents in the home, with fire being by far the largest cause of these 
household deaths. 

In the same five-year period, 637 older children (ages 5-14) died of 
accidents. The majority of these accidental deaths (76%) occurred outside 
the home. Of these, 81% were motor-vehicle related. Almost half of the 
deaths in the 5-14 age category were the result of children, as pedestrians, 
being struck by cars or other motor vehicles. Thus, pedestrian safety and 
fire prevention in the home stand out as areas requiring special attention if 
the toll of child deaths in New York City is to be significantly reduced. 

Poisonings 

Although poisoning accounts for relatively few child deaths in New 
York City a large number of child poisoning cases requiring medical 
attention occur each year. In 1973, for example, some 25,660 cases of child 
poisoning were reported in the City (Table 3), Of these, 22,608 occurred in 
children under 5, 1,847 in children between 5 and 9, and 1,088 to children 
between 10 and 14. (In an additional 117 cases, the age of child was 
unspecified.) At all ages, internal medicines were the leading poisoning 
agent. Other agents, accounting for substantial proportions of the poison- 
ing cases were household preparations, cosmetics, plants, external medi- 
cines, paints and solvents, and pesticides. 



TABLE 3 

Casn of Poisoning Rcponed in I •'T.^. for Persons under Age 14. 
by Age and Poisoning Agent. N.Y.C. 



Agent 


Age 


Child. Age 
Urispecified 


Total 
Children 
Under 14 


Unde.- 5 




10-14 


Internal Medicine 




5Z-i 




14 


7.154 


Household Preparations 


■4.:i7 


lib 


122 




4.5S7 


Cosmetics 






M 


14 


IJOS 


Plants 




25" 


12.^ 




2.562 


External Medicine 


2.0 Is 


127 


7 ; 


4 


2.220 


Prints.iSolvents 


1 ,.-13 


'» J 


k5 


4 


1.52.5 


Pesticides 




.)-r 






I.4S4 


Lead Poisoning 




'> .5 




11 


7S2 


Petroleum Distillates 








4 


500 


Cases, Vapors. e!c. 






h 




IS 


Mivellancous 




-'21 


I<>5 


IS 




Total 


::.hOs 




i (iSS 

_.: _ _.j 


I 17 


25,r>(,0 



.S<njrcL>; N.Y.C. IX>p't, oi Hejiili, Hurr.iu oj lleultli Stutisijcs and AiuUsis. 



There were 782 cases of lead poisoning in children reported in 1973.8 
The number of lead poisoning cases reported annually has fluctuated 
greatly over the years. 467 cases were reported in 1967; 2,649 in 1970. This 
increase in reported cases appears related to the introduction during this 
period of educational programs about lead poisoning and an improved 
system for reporting cases. Since 1971, the number of cases reported has 
declined from 1,925 in 1971 to 495 in 1974. This decline may reflect the 

^N.Y.C. Dep't. of Health. Bureau of Health Statistics and Analysis. 
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positive impact of lead-poisoning programs, although a decline in the 
quality of reporting must be considered as a contributing factor 

Conquering Childhood Diseases 

A number of communicable diseases that affect children are regularly 
reported by physicians and clinics to the New York City Department of 
Health. The annual numbers of cases for these diseases have been tabulated 
by the Health Department for many decades and these tabulations provide 
another perspective on child health in New York City (Appendix Table 24). 

The general picture presented by the trends in the incidence of these 
reportable diseases is one of an improvement in health conditions over the 
last several decades. Many of the serious communicable diseases that killed 
and disabled children in the last century and earlier part of this century 
have now been brought under sufficient control so that they no longer pose 
a significant public-health problem. With the advent of an effective vaccine, 
polio, which was a serious crippler of children 20 years ago, has now been 
virtually eliminated as a cause of -childhood disability. LevJls of scarlet 
fever and whooping cough have also been significantly reduced and less 
serious childhood diseases have also shown a declining trend from the 
perspective of the last several decades. 

Chicken pox, measles, and mumps now constitute the vast bulk of 
reported childhood diseases (Appendix Table 25). The term "^childhood 
disease'' can be misleading because it implies that these diseases are a 
normal part of childhood — something most children have and get over. 
Whereas these illnesses rarely pose a threat to the hfe of the child, they are 
all sources of discomfort and require medical attention. Some can result in 
serious complications. Measles, for example, may lead to pneumonia 
and/ or infections of the middle and inner ear which can result in hearing 
loss. While many childhood diseases are preventable through immuniza- 
tion, only continued awareness and active efforts will maintain a high level 
of protection against them. 

ILLNESS AND THE LIVES OF CHILDREN 

In order to get a complete picture of the health of New York City 
children, information is needed on the impact of illness and injury on the 
day-to-day life of children and on the access to her^lth-care services and the 
use of such services by children. One way of obtaining such information is 
to conduct household interviews with children's parents and to ask them to 
report on recent episodes of illness, injuries, and doctor and dental visits. 
Such information is, in fact, collected on a continuing basis in the National 
Health Interview Survey.' 

The survey is designed to provide national and regional health statis- 
tics, and data from the survey are not routinely reported for New York City. 
The survey sample includes a sufficient number of households in New York 

«U.S. Dcp*t. of HEW, National Crntcr for Health Statistics, Health Characteristics by Geographic Re- 
gion, Large Metropolitan Areas and Other Places of Residence, United States, 1969-70, Vital and 
Health Sutistics Series 10, No. 86. January, 1974. 
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City, however, to make it possible to obtain reliable information on the 
health of New York City children, particularly if data for nsore than one 
year are combined. The following descriptions of child-health character- 
istics in New York City are based on information derived from special 
tabulations prepared by the National Center for Health Statistics at the 
request of the Foundation for Child Development. 

Short' term Disability 

Short-term disability is a temporary restriction of normal activity 
which may be caused by injury, or by an acute or chronic illness. It is 
measured by dajs when the child cut down on usual activities, stayed in 
bed, or stayed home from school. Children under 17 in New York City had 
an average of 9.1 days of restricted activity per year during 1973-74 
(Appendix Table 26). Of these, 5.7 were days in which the child had to stay 
in bed. The comparable figures for the United States as a whole ir. the same 
period were 10.7 restricted activity days and 4.7 bed disability days per 
person per year. The average number of restricted activity days for New 
York City children has gone down from 1969-70, when it was at 12 days per 
child per year; but the average number of bed disability days has not 
changed significantly. 

Younger children have more short-term disability than do 12 Iq 16 
year olds, reflecting their greater susceptibility to childhood diseases, co'ds, 
and other respiratory infections. In 1973-74 New York children under 12 
had 9.8 days of restricted activity, compared to 7.4 days for the 12 to 16 
year olds; they had 6.6 bed disability days compared to 3.6 days for the 
older group (Figure 7 and Appendix Table 27). Regardless of age, children . 
in families with incomes under S6,000 have more days of restricted activity 
and bed disability than children in families with higher incomes. The poorer 
children had nearly twice as many restricted activity days (13.1 vs. 7.4) and 
more than double the number of bed disability days (9M vs. 4 J) than 
children whose families were economically better off. The same pattern of 

Fig. 7: Number of Restricted Activity und Bed Disability Days per Person per Vear, 
for Persons under 17. by Age and income. N.Y.C. 1973-74 

15 - 



Income 




<I2 12-16 <$6.000> S6,000 

Source: U.S. Dep't. of Health; Education and Welfare, National Center for Health 
Statistics, Health interview Survey, Unpublished data. 
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differences in reported disability by age and income appears in national 
statistics JO 

Episodes of acute illness constitute the most common health problem 
among children. The number of acute conditions per year per 100 persons 
under 17 was 171.7 in New York City and about 256.6 for the nation in 
1973-74 (Appendix Table 28). Acute conditions are more frequent for 
younger children and for poorer children. Over half the acute conditions 
reported for children under 17 are respiratory conditions (Appendix Table 
29). Injuries are also a frequent condition, especially for boys. 

About 18 out of every 100 New York City children under 17 had an 
mjury serious enough to require restriction of activity or medical attention 
in each of the years 1973-74 (Figure 8 and Appendix Table 30). The 
comparable figure for the nation was 35.5 persons injured per 100 persons 
per year. Older children are more prone to injuries than are younger 
children. For children under 12 the rate of injury was 15 J persons injured 
per 100 person per year in 1973-74, whereas for the 12 to 16 year olds it was 
24.3 per 100 persons. Children from low-income families (less than S6,000 
per year) had more than double the rate of injury than children from higher 
income families (30.0 vs. 12.4 persons injured per 100 persons per year). 
Boys are more injury prone than girls (21.9 vs. 14.1 persons injured per 100 
per year), and boys' injuries are equally Sikely to occur at home (11.1) as 
away from home (10.9). The majority of injuries to girls occur in the home 
(9.5 vs. 4.6). These differences probably reflect differences in participation 
m sports and other activities that may result in injuries to young people. 



30 
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o 
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Fig. 8: Number ot* Persons Injured per 100 Pe. -Kinj; per Year, for Persons under 17. 
by Age and Income. iN.V.C. 1973-74 



Income 




<12 \2-l6 < > 

S6.000 S6.000 

Source: U.S. Dep*t. ol' Health. Education and Welfare. National Center for Health 
Statistics. Health Interview Suney. Unpublished data. 

Use of Health Care Services 

Children under age 17 in New York City average 4 physician visits per 
year; about 18% have not had any visits within a year (Appendix Table 31). 

'OU-S. Dcp't. of HEW, Health Rcyjurccs Administration, Health: United States 1975, DHEW Publica- 
Uon No. (HRA) \916, pp. 402^3. 
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New York City children average about 2 dentist visits per year, but nearly 
half have not seen a dentist within a year. The number of visits per child per 
year are very comparable for New York City and the nation, but the 
percentage of children who have had at least one visit in a year is higher in 
New York City than for the nation (81.6% vs. 73.6% for doctors; 52.4% vs. 
49.5% for dentists). 

Children under 12 have more doctor vists per person per year than 12- 
16 year olds (4.5 vs. 3.0 visits per year in 1973-74), and a higher percentage 
(85.8% vs. 72.6%) of the younger children have had at least one visit to a 
doctor within the year (Figure 9 and Appendix Tables 32 and 33). For 
dental care, the relationship is reversed: children under 12 have fewer visits 
than 12-16 year olds (1.6 vs. ?..l per person per year). Less than half (45.6%) 
of the younger children have had at least one dentist visit during the year, 
whereas two-thirds (67.3%) of the 12-16 year olds have had one or more 
visits. 

The patterns of use are parallel to the relative incidence of medical and 
dental conditions in the two age groups and seem to reflect the seeking of 
medical services for treatment of existing conditions, rather than for 

Fig. 9a: Number of Doctor and Dentist Visits per Person per Year. 

for Persons unde;- 1 7. hy Ape and Income. N'.Y.C 1973-74 




<12 <S6.000 >S(i.000 

Age Incornt: 



Visit 




Doctor Dentist 



{■1)1. ^Mv DcK-tiir jikI Dcntl^r \'iMts. IVrt.eiil o\ !^T•,^^ll^ under I 7 
ui'lt One >)>■ Mure Visits within ^'e;ir- hy Ai-ie ;mu1 




Age IncuiiK* 

Source: U.S. Dep'l. of Health. Hduc:aiori and Welfare. National Center tor Health 
Statistics, Health Interview Siin/cy. Unpublished data. 
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prevention of disease and maintenance of health. The need for more 
preventive dental care in younger children is particularly notable. 

National trend data show that in the past, children from low-income 
families received considerably less ambulatory medical care than did chil- 
dren from higher-income families." This difference in use has been greatly 
reduced in the United States in recent years, with the advent of Medicaid 
and other programs aimed at increasing access to care for lower-income 
children. In New York City, the current situation is that children from 
families with incomes below S6,000 are actually more likely to have seen a 
doctor at least once in a year than children from higher-income families 
(84.1% vs. 81.4%). Low-income children in New York Citv also have a 
higher average number of visits per year (5.2 vs. 3.7). reflecting their greater 
susceptibility to illness and injury. 

This is not true of dental care. Low-income children are less likely to 
have seen a dentist (49% with at least one visit per year vs. 55.3% of higher- 
income children) and have a lower average number of visits per vear (1 3 vs 
2.0). ^ ^ ' 

The type of medical care received by low-income children is less 
adequate than that received by children from higher-income families. 
Children from poor families are more likely to receive their ambulatory 
medical care froLi hospital clinics and emergency rooms. About 45% of the 
physician contacts of children from families with incomes below $6,000 
occur in hospitals compared to about 23% for children from families-: with 
higher incomes (Figure 10 and Appendix Table 34).'^ The relatively frag- 
mented care received through hospitals is less likely to fulfill the preventive 
functions of medical care than the more comprehensive and continuous 
care that a personal physician can provide. The use of hospital clinics and 
emergency rooms for child-health problems has been increasing in the City 
Between 1969-70 and 1973-74. the percentage of all children's contacts with 
physicians that occurred in hospitals rose from 23.6% to 31.9% (Appendix 
Table 35). 

FiR. 10: Dot lor Visits lor I'lTMiiis undcfr 17: IVrccin bv Phici; of Visit 
b> liK-oniv;. N'.V.C. l"".5-74 
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.Ilotni 



Other 

o.. 



Hn.sp. 



<S6.000 



Tel. 


Hone 


Olhcr 









> S6.000 



Source: L'.S. r3cp't. of Hiralth. Kilucaiion iiiid Welfare. National Center for Health 
Statistics, Health In.'rview Survey. Unpublisheif datiL 



^'Ibid., pp. 408-409. 

is assumed that visits of children from birth to 5 ycai^ of age to child health sutions (sec Chapter9) 
would be included in the "other" category. '-»««Ficr 
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HIGHLIGHTS 



The average life expectancy for a child born in New York City ioday is at 
least 25 years longer than at the turn of the century* reflecting a signifi- 
cant decline in rates of infant death and generally improved health 
conditions of the City's children. 

Despite the improved chances of survival for infants of all ethnic groups 
and a decline in the number of low-weight births, significant gaps still 
remain. Infant mortality rates and low birth-weight ratios are higher for 
black and Puerto Rican babies than for white babies, and higher for New 
York City than for the nation as a whole. 

Children born out-of-wedlock and those born to drug-addicted mothers 
evidence much higher rates of infant mortality and low birth weight. The 
increasing proportions of such births may act as barriers to further 
reductions in infant death and disability. 

While accidents remain the leading cause of child death after the first year 
of life, over the past decade homicide has accounted for an increasing 
proportion of child death. 

In 1973, over 25,000 cases of child poisoning were reported. 

Many of the most serious communicable diseases that killed and disabled 
children in the past have been brought under sufficient control so that 
they no longer pose a major child-health problem in the City. 

In 1973-74 the number of acute conditions per year per 100 New York City 
children under 17 was 171.7, comparing favorably with the national figure 
of 256.6. New York City children had fewer days of restricted activity than 
children nationally. 

While the numbers of child visits to doctors and dentists per year are very 
comparable for the City and the nation, the percentages of children who 
have had at least one visit in a year are higher for the City. 

The use of hospital clinics and emergency rooms for child-health prob- 
lems, especially by low-income families, has been increasing in the City. 
Hospitals are the primary source of care for children from low-income 
families. 
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Are The Children Learning? 



The New York City school system is the largest in the nation. With an 
enrollment of 1,100,224 children in 1974-75 (Appendix Table 36), it is 
almost twice the size of the second and third ranking systems: Los Angeles, 
612,638 and Chicago, 558,096J There are 989 schools, and in the 1974-75 
school year, there was a staff of 79,000 including 55,760 teachers. Combined 
with the City University's student body of 216,000 full-time students and faculty of 
17,000,2 the sheer size of the business of public education in our City is 
staggering. So is the cost. The budget of the Board of Education was $2,808 
million and for the City University, $612.41 million for 1974-75. Together, 
they constituted 28.9%~or almost one-third of the City's expense budget. 

The New York City schools pride themselves for having received wave 
upon wave of immigrants from Europe and for having played an important 
part in their Americanization. Today's educational tasks—though differ- 
ent—are, if anything, more difficult. The obstacles of language and the 
widely disparate cultural and social backgrounds of the many ethnic groups 
are more complex, but the expectation that ihe school system will overcome 
them all has remained. How well are the schools meeting the needs of 
today's children? Are children learning necessary skills and maturing into 
responsible citizens? Are they safe and reasonably happy in the environ- 
ment in which they spend so many hours, each day? 

It is not possible to answer fully these questions with available statis- 
tics, but indicators such as standardized reading and math test scores, 

'National Education Association. October. 1973 
-New York City Board of Higher Education 
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attendance figures* statistics on school crime and vandalism, suspensions, 
and drop-out and graduation rates do give us a limited picture of how the 
schools and students are functioning and how they have changed overtime. 

How Well Can They Read? 

Many educators dispute the value of standardized achievement tests, 
especially for use in evaluating individual children. But when equivalent 
tests are given regularly to comparable groups, they provide valuable trend 
data on whether there has been improvement or deterioration in the 
learning of fundamental skills. That all of our city's children be literate is, 
after alK a minimum requirement for their present and future welNbeing. 

Measured by grade level reading ability, the majority of children are 
not learning to read. Reading achievement levels have deteriorated since the 
late sixties and have remained relatively stable in the last several years 
(Table 1). The reading test survey of grades 2-9 in the New York City public 
schools of April, 1974 showed that only one-third of the school children in 
New York City had the capacity to read at their grade level or above (Table 
2). while 20% of school children read up to one year below grade level; 
l8-69c one to two years below grade level; and 23.1<;;c two years or more 
below grade leveL^ 



TABLE I 
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'The results of the April* 1975 reading achievement tests wS c published in Vie AVh- York Times, 
January i2, 1976; They showed much inr»proved scores: 45. 2^^^ 5S1 .380 pupils tested in grades two 

through nine were reading at or above grade level— as against .15^% in April. 1974. However* different 
tests were used (the Metropoligan Achievement Tesi was replaced by the Stanford Achievement Test) and 
Chancellor Anker wanted against comparison of test results. 
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TABLE 2 

Dtstributiofl of Gt> hipU Proportioas at Various Reading Lods 

and N.E. Pupib Exdud^d from Testing. N.Y.C. 

197J-1974 



Achk^cnent LevcU 


Proportion of Pupils 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


(l> At & Above Grade 


33.0 


32.0 


54.0 


53.S 


(2) Up to 1 year 










Belovk' Grade 




22.5 


19.7 


20.0 


(3) 1-2 years 










Bdovk- Grade 


15.1 


15.2 


18.^ 


18.b 


(4) 2 ycar^ & more 










BeJow Grade 


:4.o 


26.1 


22.7 


23.1 


(5> N.E.» 


4.S 


4.2 


4.7 


4.S 




iwi.o 


J 00,0 


100.0 


100.0 



•Non-fciighsii: FOkM 10^0.2 StCTIOS 2 .A.NNUAL SURVtY 0: PUPILS' ABlLIT * TO 
SPtAk ENGLISH. "(CATEGORY 2 J Pupils who spejk little or no tng^.^. 
or whose rcpcicl or loieign iCccnts make it impossible ^or ihcm lo be 
ieaJily understood** 



Source: N.Y.C. Board of Hducaiion. Office of Educational h.\'il\i;ilion.PupU RaiUing 

Acehitremeni in AVh- Yo'-k Ciiy: A Report of the April. 1974 Reading Test Survey. 
GraJL's 2-9. X >VC Public Schools. Table 3. p. 5, 



The difference among achievement levels across districts was wide- 
District 4 (Central Harlem), for instance, had 15.3% of the children reading 
at or above grade level, whereas District 26 (Bayside-Douglaston in 
Queens) had 62.7% of the children performing at this level (Appendix Table 
37). There were even greater extremes among individual schools. The swing 
in 1974 was from 81.49t at or above grade level at one school to 5.3% at 
another (Appendix Table 38). Two junior high schools had over 60% of the 
students reading more than two years below grade level. 

The question of who or what is responsible for children's low 
achievement is being hotly debated: quality of teaching, U'hile important, is 
not the only factor affecting student reading achievement levels. Numerous 
studies have demonstrated the importance of students' social background 
and home environment as predictors of educational achievement. The 
average reading ability in a New York school tends to be correlated with the 
ethnic composition of the school's pupils. However, the level of student 
reading achievement in New York City vaiy considerably among schools 
with very similar ethnic compositions— suggesting the influence of class and 
income (Table 3). 

Assessment of the performances of city children in reading is made 
more difficult by variations in the percentage of Hispanic and other 
children who are designated as ^'non-English speaking" (N.E.) and hence 
are not included in the regular city-wide testing program. It would seem that 
procedures for testing these students should be devised and implemented so 
that more accurate and comprehensive information could become available 
in the near future.^ 



*See report on bilingual education in Chapter \2. 
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TABLE 3 

Ethnic Composition and 1974 Reading 
Achievement for Selected tHiblic Elementary 
SchooUin N.Y.C. 



Schoo! 


#R«gistar«d'* 


Black 


Ethnic % 
Puerto Rlcan 


Other 


% At or Al>ove 
Gradt L«v«l 


% 


A 


995 


5,2% 


0.6% 


94.2% 


59.4% 


0.7% 


H 


745 


4.3 


0.1 


95.6 


78.3 


0.0 


C 


79H 


23.8 


5.5 


70.7 


52.9 


0.0 


D 


68 1 


26.1 


5.1 


68.7 


77.2 


0.0 


£ 


535 


31.6 


65.4 


3.0 


36.2 


9.4 


F 


602 


35.2 


62.1 


2.7 


10.3 


8.4 


... 


841 


51.8 


47.7 


0.5 


29.4 


0.7 


H 


795 


49.9 


45.2 


4.9 


16.6 


6.0 



'Number enrolled not number tested 
**Non>Englisb speaking (not tested) 



St.urces: N.Y.C. Board *»f fc'ducatlon, Office of Educational Evaluation. PupU Reading Achievement 
in New York City: A Report of the April. 1 914 Heading Test Survey. Grades 2-9. N. Y.C 
Public Schools. 

N.Y.C. Board of Education, CbmmMrt//;/.':c/ioo//V(V7/« 1973-1974. April, 1975. 

Until recently, published test reports have been incomplete even where 
tests were given regularly. Math test <;cores, for instance* were published for 
the first time in April, 19755 and the scores on Reading Achievement Tests 
of ninth-graders in high schools were never released until January, 1976.^ 

The schools defend their record: one study showed New York City 
standing third among ten of the largest school systems in the country in 
comparable tests of reading achievement — 7 had lower levels of per- 
formance (Appendix Table 39). This indicates only that the failure of 
children to learn basic skills is not limited to New York City. The fact that 
great numbers of American school children living in other urban centers also 
cannot read adequately is scarcely a cause for civic celebration. One must 
remember, however, that the achievement scores of New York City children 
must be seen in the context of the vast changes in, and unique problems of, the 
City and its schools. 

A Chan^in^ School Population 

The total number of students enrolled in the schools of New York City 
grew steadily until 197I-72* alter which time, enrollment began to decline 
(Figure 1 and Appendix Table 36). The effects of a lowered birth rate on 
early childhood enrollment had been felt prior to that time (Appendix 
Table 40). As of 1973-74, however, the number of high school students was still 
increasing. 

Another group of pupils showing a net gain are the children enrolled in 
special* schools and classes. The main reason lor this increase is a Court 
decision (Riley Reid mandate) rendered 3 years ago, under which the City 
Board of Education must provide suitable educational facilities and full 
educational opportunity for handicapped children as required by state and 
federal law. New York City receives special state funds for these children. 

^N,V,C. Board of Kdiicalion. Comnnuuty School l*rofiU's. 1973-74, April. 1975. 
'Vw Ni'W York Post. .January 12. 1076 
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Fig. 1 : Number of Children Enrolled in School, 

Public vs. Non-Public*, N.Y.C, 1966-1975 




{n [958 this group numbered under 25.000. In 1975 it was reaching 50,000 
children (Appendix Table 41). The incree >e is made up of children transferred 
from regular classes and children newly admitted to the school system. 

As illustrated in Chapter 1, the flight of middle-<:lass families (largely 
white, but increasingly non-white as well) to the suburbs contributed to the 
decline in public school enrollment. Children are also leaving the system for 
the South and Puerto Rico. Many families may leave, but it is known that 
some black and Puerto Rican families send their children "home" to what 
they believe are safer, drug-free schools while they remain behind to work. 

We have shown the never-ending population shift within the City. As a 
result, school buildings are often not where the children are. The Board of 
Education reported 14 schools closed in fall of 1975. Others are seriously 
underused, while such districts as Staten Island are faced with floods of 
children they find difficult to house. 

It is in the ethnic and racial composition of the schools that change has 
come most rapidly and dramatically. The "minorities" have now become 
the "majority" in the City's public school system (Figure 2 and Appendix 
Table 42). In 1974-75 black children numbered 36.6% of the school 
population; Puerto Rican 23%; other Spanish surname, 4.9%; Oriental 
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2.1%; and "Other"'' 33.2%. There are great variations among the boroughs, 
however: large majorities of black and Puerto Rican children in the Bronx 
(82%), Manhattan (81.3%), and Brooklyn (67.6%). White children are stili 
the majority in Staten Island (85.3%) and Queens (56%) (Appendix Table 
43). 



45% 
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.15% 



30% 



25% 



20% 



Fig. 2: Ethnic'Cbmposition of N.Y.C. Public School 
Enrollment, 1968-1975 
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Source: N.Y.C. Planning Commission^ Office of Education and Social Services (from 
N.Y.C. Board of Education-Ethnic Census). 



The departure of white children from the public school system has not 
meant an increase in non-public school enrollment. Although private and 
parochial schools are still overwhelmingly white children's schools (Figure 3 
and Appendix Table 42) the total enrollment in such schools started to 
decline earlier and at a more rapid rate than in public schools. 

In the school year 1969-70, there were 1 J23, 165 public school children, 
419,628 non-public school children; in 1974-75, 1,100,224 public school and 
340,931 non-public school children (Appendix Table 36). The decline, to a 
large extent, is due not only to the (light of white middle-class families, but 
also to the increase in cost which has led to the closing of numerous 
parochial schools. 

What are the economic circumstances of the new majority in New 
York City's schools? The number of children eligible for the school lunch 
and breakfast programs'' presents a clear indication of the changed 
economic status of our city's school children. The number of these children 
rose from 25% of the school population in 1967*68 to almost 50% in 1973- 

■The cla.ssificaiion ''Other** as used' in New York City includes whites. 
"Sec Chapter II. 
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Fig. 3: Hthnic Composition of N,Y,C. Students 
Public vs. Non-Public. 1974-75 
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Sources: N.V.C. Planning Commission, Office of Uducation and Social Services 
(from N.Y.C. Board of bducation-Kthnic Census). 
N.Y.S. KducMtion Department, InfornKition Center on Lducation. 

74 (Figure 4 and Appendix Table 44). The fact that a child is eligible does 
not necessarily mean that he or she is actually receiving free school meals. 
Not all schools are equipped to serve hot meals, and some children dislike 
the food offered and refuse to participate in the lunch program. Also, the 
breakfast program was slow in getting started. High percentages of eligible 



Fig. 4: Percent of Children bnroHed in Public Schools 
liJijjible for Free Lunch and Percent on Welfare, 
N.Y.C. I%7-74 
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Source: N.Y.C, OfUce ot'the Mayor. Bureau of the Budget. "State of the 
Schools Indicators/' January, l'J75. 
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children in a district usually mean correspondingly high percentages of 
black and Puerto Rican children (Appendix Table 45). 

Teachers and Classroom Conditions 

We do not know how much the ability of children to learn is affected 
by the quality of teaching. We can say, however, that the lack of achieve- 
ment c New York City public school students would not seem attributable 
to uneducated or poorly paid teachers. In 1973-74, the average age of public 
school teachers in New York City schools was 35 (Appendix Table 46). 
They are well-trained; 27% have a Master's degree, plus 30 hours of 
graduate work; 23.7% have a Master's, which means that 50,7% have 
.graduate degrees; 30.8% have one to five years of teaching experience and 
10.8% have been teaching 16 to 20 years (Figure 5 and Appendix Table 46). 

And teachers are decently paid. As a matter of fact. New York City*s 
teachers' salaries and benefits are among the most favorable in the nation 
(Appendix Table 47). Although the salary scales were frozen in fall of 
1975, benefits and regular increases (education, seniority, cost-of-living) 
were not. 

Authorized teaci ing positions rose from 54,450 in 1967-68 to 59,060 in 
1973-74 (Table 4). The number of teachers thus increased by 8.5%. During 
those same years overall enrollment increased until 1971-72 when it was 3% 
higher; then it fell, and in 1974-75 was .85% below 1967-68. The average 
class size, however, did not reflect this changing relationship between 
numbers of students and teachers. 



TABLE 4 

Trend in Pupil-Teacher Ratio, Average Gass Size, 

Number of Authorized Teaching Positions, N.Y.C. Public Schools, 

1967-68 to 1973-74 





1967-68 


1968-69 


196&-70 


1970-71 


1971-72 


• 1972-73 


1973-74 


Pupil-Teacher Ratio 
















Elementary 






::.77 


23.04 


24.35 


24.61 


23.22 


Junior High 


1 7.85 


17.5? 


16.4J 


16.54 


17.35 


17.55 


. I 7.28 


High School 


:l8^) 


:o.4o 


1 9.23 


20.22 


22.14 


22.37 


24 /M 


Average Oass Size: 
















Elementary 


27.7 


:7.7 


:6.3 


26.6 


2S.0 


28.5 


:8.8 


Junior High 


30. i 




2^)2 


28.7 


28.5 


29.0 


29.4 


Academic High Schools 




:7.i 


26.8 


26.6 


27.8 


28.0 


29.0 


Vocational High Schools 


:8,i 


:7.i 


1(^X^ 


26.y 


2K.6 


28.2 


28.S" 


Authorized Teaching 


54 .4 so 


57.033 


5S.743 


58.787 


55,K46 


55.452 


59,060 


Positions 

















Source: N.WC. OtTtc? of ihe Masyr. Bureau of ttv; Budgft, "Stjte of the Schouls Indicators,'* January, 1975. 



The authorized number of teaching positions was cut by over 10,000 in 
1975-76. At this time, it is not clear what the impact on class size will be. 
What is already apparent is the extremely disruptive effect on students of 
the frequent shifting of classroom teachers brought about by budget cuts 
and seniority rules. 7 3 
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It is often claimed that children learn better if taught by teachers of 
their own ethnic background; that middle-class white teachers, unfamiliar 
with the children's family conditions, their traditions, and expectations, fail 
to understand, reach, or teach minority children. Even though this claim 
has not been validated, demands for a fair ethnic distribution of teachers 
are obviously justified. In 1973-74, 8.9% of all teachers were black, 2.5% 
Puerto Rican, 88.6% "Other" (white) (Appendix Table 46). While the trend 
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m ethnic composition, from 1968-69 to 1973-74 shows an increase in black 
and Puerto Rican teachers, New York was not doing well in hiring minority 
teachers compared to other large cities. In 1972-73, it ranked ninth of nine 
cities with Baltimore ranking 1, St. Louis 2, Detroit 3, Jackson 4, Chicago 
5, Philadelphia 6, San Francisco 7, and Jersey City 8.^ The wave of 
dismissals due to the budget crisis further cut the number of black and 
Puerto Rican staff members, since they were the last to be hired and first to 
be fired. 

Many Children Are Not In School 

Children need to attend school to learn in school. Tho.ugh many 
children learn at home, non-readers obviously do not. On any given day, 
large numbers of children are not in school. The official record shows a 
city-wide drop in average daily attendance from 87% of enrollment in 1965- 
66 to 82.3% in 1973-74. Academic high schools have shown the most 
dramatic dechne from 81.0% to 72.6%J0 (Appendix Table 48). Unofficial 
reports and observations in individual schools'' estimate that average 
absence from school is much higher than the 195,000 children per day the 
Board of Education reports. 

A child may, of course, be absent from school because of illness or 
family circumstances. The magnitude of absenteeism in New York City, 
however, indicates that a large, if unknown number of children are truants 
and this reflects how.ichildken and parents feel about their schools—and 
perhaps how teachers feel about children. 

Being out of school is not always the student's choice. Suspensions- 
absences decided by the school authorities— have risen sharply. '2 The total 
number of suspensions rose from 14,351 in 1969-70 to 23,921 in 1974-75, a 
66.7% increase'^ (Figure 6 and Appendix Table 49). Elementary and junior 
high school suspensions climbed 47.8% during this time, while high school 
suspensions shot up 249.7%. Even the high suspension rates reported 
underestimate the true situation. In November, 1974, for example, more 
than 20% of the high schools did not respond to Chancellor Anker's request 
for suspension information. 

There are two kinds of suspension— principal suspensions lasting up to 
five days, and superintendent suspensions for longer periods. How and 
when suspensions are used varies from district to district, principal to 
principal, and superintendent lo superintendent. ''Aggressive behavior" is 
the most frequently cited cause. It is responsible for one-half of all principal 
suspensions J5 This description can and does cover a range of behavior from 
the most trivial to the most serious. 

"N.Y.C. Board of Education, Seni\)riiy ami ijiyoffs: A Review of Recent Court Deeisions and Their 
Possible Impact on the New York City Pithlic School System, November, 1975, p.9. 

'"The attendance figures obtained from the Bureau of the Budget vary from those reported by the Chan- 
cellor, though both must presumably derive from Bureau of Attend^ince reports. 

■'See Chapter 10 for Attendance Report. 

'-Suspended children are not included in absentee counts. 

'Mn addition to recorded suspensions, ihere are a number of "unofncial" suspensions. 

'"Queens Lay Advocate Service, High School Project (unpublished). 

'Mbid. 
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Fig- 6: Total Number of Suspensions from 

N.Y.C. Public Schools. l9()9-70to 1974-75 




Years 

Source: N.Y.C. Board of Kducation, Bureau of Attendance, as cited by Queens 
Lay Advocate Service, High School Project. 

Officially, most suspensions are time-limited. However the Queens Lay 
Advocate Service reports that in 1973-74, 60% of the students on superin- 
tendents' suspension seen by the Service had been out of school for ever 
one month, 40% for over two months. 7'he 'lUmber out of school for seven 
months or more had increased over the prior year. 

Some districts use suspensions much more than others. In 1973-74, for 
instance, 1 1 districts had no superintendent's suspensions at all. In the same 
year, 8 districts accounted for 77% of all superintendents' suspensions of 
elementary and junior high school students. 

Ethnicity of suspended students has not been officially reported, but 
will be in the future at the request of the Office of Civil Rights of hew. On 
the basis of sampling, that office estimates that in 1973-74, 80.8% of 
suspended students were black and Puerto Rican, compared with 60% of 
the total school population being black and Puerto Rican. Recent reports 
show that the New York City pattern of suspensions is being repeated 
nationwide.'^ 



Schools Can Be Dangerous 

Children spend much of their lives in schools. Like the teaching of 
basic skills, ijisurinfe the safety of pupils and teachers is a minimal require- 
ment for any school system. In many schools in New York City, this 
requirement is not being met. 

The U.S. Senate Subcommittee (of the Committee on the Judiciary) to 
Investigate juvenile Delinquency in April, 1975 issued a report: ''Our 
Nation's Schools — A Report Card: 'A' in School Violence and Vandal- 
ism.'' This report states that ''durin:^ 1973 there were almost 10,000 

"•Children's Defense Fund of the Washingtor V ^-rch Project. Inc . School Suspensions: Are They 
Ifelftin^ ChiUrcn*. September. 1975. 
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reported crimes committed in schools or on school property in New York 
City, including 3 murders and 26 forcible and attempted rapes.** 

The New York City school system publishes no regular reports on 
school crime and vandalism. However, upon request, the Office of School 
Buildings readily sent information on the number of panes of glass that had 
to be replaced (204,039), the number of unlawful entries (3,005) and of fires 
(172) in 1974. The vandalisnr replacement cost was $4,092,914, up $280,818 
;>ver 1973 (Appendix Table 50). 

Requests to the Office of School Safety for information on school 
crime yielded no data for publication. Such data are, however, collected. In 
testimony presented December 16, 1975, Chancellor Irving Anker dis- 
closed that crime had risen sharply in 1974-75 (Table 5) and was 63.6% 
higher in the current year than for the same period of the last school year 

TABLE 5 

Reported Incidents 

in New York City Schools, 1973-74 vs. 1974-75 





Total of Net Incidents 


Pcrcentags 




1974-75 


1973-74 


Change 


Assault 


i,&7: 


1 1 


+ 44.9 


Robbery 


211 


158 


+ 33.5 


Trespass 


122 


508 


+42J 


Narcotics 


291 


156 


+ 86.5 


' Sex Offetise 


58 


38 


+ 52.6 


Weapons Possessions 


I.M 


106 


+ 26.4 


Gang Fight 


6 


6 




Disorderly Conduct 


7il9 


250 


^195.6 


Harassment 


7!1 


2^: 


+ 143.5 


Reckless Endangerment 


jOS 


55 


+ 260.0 


Extortion 


7 


5 


+40.0 


Demonstration 


0 


16 


-43.7 


Disturbance 


90 


116 


-22.4 


Criminal Miscbief 


jOO 


34 


+ 458.8 


Larceny 


ti7S 


287 


+ 136.2 


Fire 


274 


423 


-.^5.2 . 


Bomb Threat 


504 


423 


+40.4 


Other 


33 


I 




Grand Totals 


b.SI7 


4.166 


+ 63.6 






5t)urce: Board of Education 



Source: The i'Vew York Times, December 17. 1975. 



The Senate Subcommittee's ''reported crimes" for 1973 and Chancellor 
Anker's "reported incidents'^ for the same period do not agree. The Chan- 
cellor listed a grand total of 4,166 reported incidents (no murders among 
them) as against the Subcommittee's 10,000 reported crimes. It seems improb- 
able that this difference is due only to the fact that the Senate reports cover 
"schools or school property" and the Chancellor reported only about -New 
York City "schools/' 

The Chancellor's report coincided with the announcement that due to 
the City's budg-jt crisis, 50% (974) of the school security force was being 
eliminated The chances of control were thus weakened still further. 
Whatever the cause of school crime and violence and the relative contribu- 
tion of students or intruders, there can be no question that school crime 
constitutes a problem of major dimension. 

'^Before the Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency of the Temporary State Commission on Child 
Welfare. 

'«See Chapter 13: Budgets for Children. 
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Graduation 

Ultimately, the system must be measured by whom it graduates 
and by whether they are able to move on to more education and decent jobs. 
Although the number of high school drop-outs has increased from 29,030 
to 34,178 between 1966-67 and 1973-74 (Appendix Table 51) the number of 
public high school graduates has been rising as well, and more of them are 
going on to college (Appendix Table 52). Most are entering two-year and 
four-year colleges in New York State, and especially the City University 
which is tuition-free for undergraduates and has an '"open-admissions'" 
program. Fewer graduates of public high schools were entering colleges 
outside of New York State in 1973-74 (6.5%) than in 1968-69 (11.1%). 

The "open admissions" policy introduced by cuny in 1970 assures 
acceptance at a cuny two- or four-year college for every city high school 
graduate. In 1970, 27,481 New York City high school graduates entered the 
CUNY system; in 1974, the number rose to 30,536 (Appendix Table 53). The 
policy has meant that basic skills formerly expected of all students before 
entry into college had to be taught to many students in remedial college 
courses.'^ 

The cut in the City University budget required by the City may lead to 
curtailment of the open-admissions policy. The Board of Higher Education 
voted that beginning in the fall of 1976, all new students would have to 
meet eighth-grade reading and mathematics requirements (a level of achieve- 
ment nominally required for high school graduation)! The vote was rescinded 
in March, 1976, and a graduating average of 70 is now being discussed as the 
minimum for admission. 

But even the advantage of open admissions comes too late for those 
students who drop out of high school before they reach graduation many of 
whom are black or Puerto Rican — as indicated by the shrinking minority 
representation in the 11th and 12th grades (Appendix Table 51). And 
Board of Education reports^o tell us that of 18,350 students taking sat 
tests in 1975, 18% were black, 5.3% were Oriental, 6,5% Puerto .l.ican, 
while 64.6% were white. The expectation of minority students of going to 
college is still low. 



'•'Between 1970 and 1974 more than 19,000 senior and community college freshmen were enrolled in the 

SEEK and College Discovery Programs of cuny. 
^'^Board of Education. City of New York; Division of High Schools. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

• As of April. 1974, two-thirds of the public school children in New York City 
were not able to read at their grade level. 

There has been a rapid shift in the racial and ethnic composition of the 
City's public schools. In 1974-75. black and Hispanic children represented 
64.5% of the total public school enrollment. 

Large numbers of children are absent from school. The official record 
indicates that for 1973-74, approximately 195,000 public school students 
(or 17.7% of enrollment) were out of school each day. For the same year, 
average daily absence for academic high schools in the City was 27.4%. 

Student suspensions from public schools have increased by 66.7% since 
1969-70— high school suspensions by 249.7%. 

There were 6,817 reported incidents of crime and violence in the City's 
schools in 1974-75. 63.6% more than in the previous year. 

In 1973-74, over 34,000 New York City students dropped out ot high 
school. 

75% of the City's public high school graduates went on to a two or four- 
year college in 1974, almost 80% of these students entered City University 
programs. 
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How Many Children 
Do Not Live At Home? 



We have seen that most New York City children live with parents, or 
increasingly, with one parent. There are, however, a growing number of 
New York City children who are not able to live in their own homes at all — 
most of them for long periods of time — and who are deprived, therefore, of 
the essentials of their own family's support. We now must ask who are these 
children, why do they have to leave their own homes and where are they. 

This chapter di.scusses (1) the number of children living away from 
their own families in the City, the State, and. the NatiGn;V(2) the trend in 
the number of such children over the past 15 years; (3) the characteristics of 
the children and the reason for their beiny away from home; (4) the various 
kinds of care with which they are provided. 

29M0 Children in Foster Care 

The vast majority fever 95%) of children not living with iheir own 
families are in foster care, large numbers of them for long periods of time.- 

'New York Ciiy Census daia do not provide a compleit* count of these children, h'or 1970 ihcy IinI 
inmates of institutions 7^601 and of other "'group quarters'* 4.720. or a total of 12,321. There is no 
breakdown for different types of institutions, nor is there an indication of ihe numbers of children who 
are living away from home in other than institutional settings. From other sourc-:y. we know that in 
1970 there were 25,000 Xew York City children in foster care and ovei 7,000 of them were in 
insii tut ions; at least 3,000 were placed in the programs of the State Division for Youth, 3,000 in 
institutions for the menially retarded, and over 1,000 in psychiatric centers. This leaves out other public 
and private facilities; for instance, those for the physically handicapped. 
^Thev live in foster homes, group homes. iesHe.^ccs, ',ui(\ a variety of insiiiiiiions. 
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As of December, 1974, 28,600 dependent, neglected, abused, abandoned, 
and maltreated children were in the care of 85 voluntary agencies, all 
largely paid for by public funds, or in the care of public programs 
established by the City for this purpose. Approximately 4.3% of the 
children in foster care were delinquents and pins (persons in need of 
supervision).^ Between 1960 and 1974, the foster-care population had risen 
from 18,424 to 28,600— an increase of 55% (Figure 1 and Appendix Table 
54). 
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Fig. I: Number of Children in Foster Care, 
N.Y.C., 1950-I974* 
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*as of Dtccinbcr of ycsjs indicated 

Source: N.Y.C Dep't. of Social Services, Bureau of Child Welfare. 

The Steady rise in the foster-^are caseload in New York City over the 
past 15 years does not reflect a state-wide trend. While the population 
under care increased from 20,000 to 23,000 (15%) between 1960 and 1970 
for t.hz rpst of the state, it had declined to 19,400 (15.6%) by 1974. 

Altl jugh no accurate and complete national trend data are available 
at this time, it is estimated^ that approximately 325,000 children in the 
United States were in foster care in 1973. 

Based on 1973 population estimates, the rate of placement in foster 
care for the nation as a whole is roughly 4.9 per 1,000 children under 18, 
while the placement rate for New York City is estimated at 13.2 per 1,000. 
Given the disproportionate number of children living away from their 
families in the City, it seems important to examine more closely this 
population of almost 29,000 children to find out who they are and why they 
are unable to remain at home. 

*As of December 31. 1974, the foster care population included 1,014 pp. , r^nd 165 delinquents. (Sec 
Chapter 8). 

*N.y. Sliite Department of Social Services. Bureau of Social Research. 
^NationcI Center for Social Statistics (Estimate). 
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^ho Are These Children^ 

Since 1970, black and Puerto Rican children have accounted for more 
than 75% of the total New York City foster-K:are population (Figure 2 and 
Appendix Table 55). Catholics and Protestants are almost equally repre- 
sented and together, accounted for over 95% of ^he total caseload in 1974 
(Appendix Table 56). Whereas the percentage of all New York City 
children in foster care has been increasing, a black child is three times, and 
a Puertx) Rican child more than twice as likely as a white child to be 
removed from his family (Appendix Table 57). 

Since 1960, children 12 years of age or older have represented an 
increasing proportion of the total foster-care population (Figure 3 and 
Appendix Table 34). As of December, 1974, 42.1% of the children under 
care were 12 years of age or older. Only 23% were under age 6. 

Whether large groups of these children ever had any kind of secure 
family situation is in doubt Of all city children in care, 54,6% were 
born out-of-wedlock. While 34.7% have both parents living, the parents of 
only a small number (11.4%) are married and presumably living together 
(Appendix Table 58). Late.'^.t checks show that over 50% of the children in 
care come from female-headed families receiving Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children.^ 



IVhy Are They Not With Their Families? 

The reasons for placement given in children's case histories (often more 
than one reason is given) tell an eloquent story of family crisis and 
conflict (Appendix Table 59) and indicate that foster-K^are placement usu- 
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Fig. 2: N.Y.C. Children in Foster Care, Percent by 
Ethnic Group. 1960-1974* 
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''N.Y.C. Human Resources Administration. Special Services for Children. 
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ally occurs because of parental problems rather than child problems. 
Prominent among theSv. are parental inability to cope (cited in 27,7% of the 
cases), neglect of child (14.1%), abandonment of child (1 L6%), and mental 
illness of parent (11.6%) Reasons given vary, however, with the age of 
the child at the time of placement. Older children are more likely to be 
placed in care as a result of their own problems, such as home behavior 
(13.4%), and school behavior (11.8%). Children from intact families (only 
1 !.4% of the total population) are also more likely to be in care because of 
their own problerns than are children from broken or single-parent families 
or conjugal unions.*^ 



Where Do They 6V>'^ 

About 85% of the children in foster care are in the care of voluntary, 
largely sectarian agencies, although the bulk of the costs are met out of 
public funds. The rest of the children are Jiving in publicly-operated 
facilities and homes, and the number of these facilities is growing. Whether 
under private or public auspices, the actual residences of these children are 
varied: general institutions, so-called residential treatment centers, group 
homes, g;-oup residences, and individual foster homes. Although the per- 
centage of children in institutions has dropped from 43.5% of all children in 
foster care in I960 to 25.7% in 1974, the actual number has changed very 
little due to the growth of the foster-care population during this tin:e 
(Appendix Table 60). 

Just what considerations lead to what type of placement are diflicult to 

'B. Bern-Nicin. D.A. Snider. And W. Mcczan. h'osn'r Care AmA and Alwrnaiivt s lo P/a( cmcni: A Pnf- 
lection for iy75-tyH5. N.Y. Stifle Board of Social Welfare. November. 1975. 
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assess. Religious preference is clearly a factor,^ as is the shortage of certain 
types of programs. The study by Bernstein, Snider and Meezan*^ has shown 
that many children are ^'inappropriately placed," and that more black and 
Puerto Rican than white children are not placed in suitable programs. 

Mentally Retarded Children Away From Home 

The foster-care caseload includes the vast majority of children not 
living with their own families. There are. however, other groups of such 
children. The court placement of delinquent and pins children with the 
State Youth Division will be discussed in Cl-aptcr 8. The two other major 
(though much smaller) groups of institutionalized children are the mentally 
retarded in the state developmental centers and the mentally ill or disturbed 
children in state psychiatric facilities. Both groups belong to clearly defined 
diagnostic categories, and to a major degree, their placement needs, includ- 
ing length of placement, are determined by their inability to function within 
their families or the community. 

As of December, 1974, 1,317 New York City children below ane 16 
lived in so-called state developmental centers for the mentally retarded 
(Figures 4a and 4b and Appendix Table 61). Almost 85% of these children 
were diagnosed as severely or profoundly - rded. Most of these children 
(over 60%) were housed at Willowbrook--a large center on Staten Island. 

In 1971, the President's Committee on Mental Retardation ofllcially 
recommended that at least one-third of all children In schools for the 
mentally retarded be transferred from these large institutions into com- 
munity centers and homes, and whenever possible, to their families. It 
required a lawsuit by parents and the New York Civil Liberties Union,, 
however, to bring about changes at Willowbrook. While no New York City 
data were available, the under- 16-year*old population of Willowbrook 
(which houses adults as well as children) and that of the other centers 
declined from 7,374 in 1960 to 3,244 in 1975--a drop of over 55% for the 
state as a whole. 



■^The New York Slalc Law requires that, ^'wherever practicable: children be placed in insiiiuiions or 
homes of their own religious background.'* This provision in general has been more decisive in the 
actual placement of a child c'ian another stipulation in the law thai placement be made 'in the best 
interest of the child." A class action (Wild-ir v. Sugarman) brought in 1973 claimed that the ehild-carc 
system is unconstitutional and "permeated by religious and racial discrimination.** 1 he Federal I')istriel 
Court decided that the (religious) statute, as wriitcn. is not unconstitutional. 1 he question, whc.her the 
statute, as applied is unconstitutional, is about to come to trial. 

"^See footnote 7. 

*"N.V. State Department of Mental Hygiene, Office of Statistics and Clinical Information Systems. 
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Fig. 4a: Number of Children under 16 from N.Y.C. 

in State Developmental Centers, by Age and 
Severity of Retardation, as ol December. 1974. 
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Source: New York State Department of Mental Hygiene, Office of Statistics 
and Clinical Information Services. 

MentQlly III Children Away From Home 

Over the past five years, there has been a sharp decline in both the 
overall number of admissions and the length of stay of children in state 
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psychiatric institutions" (Table 1 and Appendix Table 62). 

For example, whereas admissions for children under age 16 numbered 
1,027 in 1970, there were only 392 surh admissions in 1974; the median 
length of stay for such children dropo^d from 152 days in 1971 to 104 days 
in 1975.^2 

TABLE 1 

Admissions. Discharges and Resident Padentsm <i*sychiatric Centers; 
Giildren under Age 16 1'rom N.Y.C. and N.Y.S., 
Fiscal Years 1970-1974 





Now York City 


New York State 


V. J Ended 




Diichargei 


Reiidenti 




Diichargei 


Reitdenti 


March 31 


Admiiiioni 


& piacements 


3/31 


Adminioni 


& Placeir.»ntJ 


3/31 


1974 


392 


372 


560 




1.001 


961 


1973 


466 


453 


621 


1.085 


1.077 


1.088 


1972 


505 


5^7 


730 


1,15^ 


1.308 


1,264 


1971 


768 


764 


946 


1,458 


1.322 


1.627 


1970 


1,027 


^75 


1,15: 


1,69S 


1,540 


1,852 



Source; N.Y. State Dcp'i. of iMental Hygiene. Office of Statistics and Clinical Information Systems. February 3. 1 ^^75. 



The significance of these declines is difficult to assess, but it seems 
probable that it reflects not as much lessened need resulting from improved 
outpatient treatment as rigid eligibility criteria and the absence of adequate 
resources to meet existing needs. In fact, there are indications that budget 
considerations are at least as important in the deinstitutionalization trend 
as is the availability of alternative programs. 

A recent report^^ seems to corroborate the fact that the decrease in 
figures reflects capacity and not need. It points out that New York State 
has never had adequate psychiatric inpatient sei-vices for disturbed children 
and adolescents; that of 13 children's hospitals projected in March, 1969, 
only 6 were constructed, and the originally planned capacity of 2,600 beds was 
reduced to 989. 

In August, 1974, when New Yoilc City announced that it had been 
compelled to send 150 seriously retarded and disturbed children to private 
institutions outside the State, the State replied that it had no way of caring 
for these aggressive children in its "open hospitals. '^^'^ 

There is a good deal of evidence that many of the children in foster 
care are in need of psychiatric treatment and are not receiving it. No data 
or even generally accepted estimates are available on how many children not in 
foster care should receive treatment in community settings, residential treat- 
ment centers or psychiatric hospitals. 



"Neither the N.Y.C. Health and Hospitals Corporation nor the N.Y.C. Department of Mental Health 
and Retardation release, on a regular basis, any information on the hospitalization of children under 
16 years of age in psychiatric wards of the city hospitals. The latter, upon special request, provided the 
following figures about psychiatric admissions to city hospitals for 1973-74: age 0-13. 329 admissions; 
age 13-15. 559 admissions. Hospital stay is limited to 30 days unless an extension is granted. 

'-Length of stay figUA'»«; are deceptive, since children automatically leave the cohort at age 16. but may 
remain in the institution. 

'JDr. Michael Kalogerakis, in The Bulletin. November, 1974. N.Y. State District Branch of the 
American Psychiatric Association. 

^*The New York Times, August 30, 1974. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

Almost 29,000 New York City children were in foster care in 1974— 
almost three times the national rate. 

All but 20% were black and Puerto Rican. 

More than half of them were children of female-headed families on public 
assistance; more than half were born out-of-wedlock. 

Foster-care placement is usually due to family problems. 

While there was a large increase in the number of children in foster care, 
institutionalization for mental retardation or psychiatric illness declined 
sharply. 
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Looking At The System: 
Foster Care 

In the previous chapter, the number and characteristics of chiiuren in 
foster care were described. But what the system in which these children 
are placed? While a report on foster-care programs does not, by definition, 
belong in a section on child social indicators, the State of the Child report 
cannot ignore the availability of new data about a system in which 29,000 
New York City children are currently placed. 

Un^? recently, regularly available statistical information was limited to 
the reports of Special Services for Children (New York City Department of 
Social Services, Human Resources Administration) that, in addition to data 
on the total number of children in foster care, also provide breakdowns by 
age, sex, ethnicity, religion, sectarian auspices of care, and the number of 
children in different kind.s of care, i.e., foster homes, group homes, or 
institutions. The State Department of Social Services, in addition, issues 
reports on the number of children discharged and to whom they were 
discharged. While useful for determining caseload trends and changing 
characteristics of the population, these reports do not provide analyses of 
the needs of individual children or assessments rf the degree to which the 
program in which the children are placed meets these needs. Information 
has also been lacking on *hc total placement history ibr individual children 
and the location of accountobility for the individual case. 

For information about the quality of care, one had to rely on special 
studies, such as the most recent analysis of programs and needs (Bernstein, 
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H aiy and the series of reports bas^d on David Fanshel's six-year longi- 
.udinal study of 624 children in care.- 

Within the last year, however, the Child Welfare Information Services 
(cwis) has begun to issue ''Computerized Data for Children in Foster 
Care/' which makes it possible, for instance, to compare placement goals 
and actual developments. David Fanshel and John Grundy of the Colum- 
bia University School of Social Work provide 'Tirst Analyses''^ of the latest 
CWIS data (May 1975), which now make it possible to know in more detail 
the characteristics and problems of the present system of care. 

Are Children Misplaced? 

There is continuing concern as to whether the child placement system 
IS performing its function well. Accompanying this concern is the realiza- 
tion that in addition to more adeq .ate income maintenance, housing, and 
emergency services, a commitment to sustaining the family as intensive as the 
current commitment to child placement, might decrease pi cement rates to 
a considerable degree. 

It is also legitimate to ask, however, about ihe appropriateness of 
placement given the present context: how well does the system work for 
children whose families do break up or who are unable or unwilling to care 
for them for short or long periods of time? 

Clearly, those who work in child-caring agencies have a more opti- 
mistic perspective than do out ide researchers. For example, assessing the 
cwis data involving placement evaluation by social workers in the agencies, 
Fanshel states:^ 

"There has been concern expressed from time to time in various circles thai 
children are not in thLMr appropriate placements and that some of this can be 
explained on racial grounds. When the child's current location is compared with the 
designation of the immediately desired program, it would seem that most children are 
where they belong, in the eyes of the social worker at least. Thus. 92% of the over 
13.000 children in iong-term foster family care are shown as being in an immediately 
desired program. This is true of 909c of the over 4.000 children in long-term 
institutions. The children who tend not to be located in the desired program are, as 
might be expected, those in short-term car-:. Out of about 1.000 children in short-term 
foster homes, about 60<7f are said to be?'.;(;g in long-term foster homes. 

"When the tables arc set forth separately for white, black, and Puerto Rican 
children, the fmdings reported above appear to hold with onl/trivial ethnic differences.'" 
On the other hand, a study commissionrd by the State Board of Social 



'B. Bcnistcin, D.A. Snider ^nd W. Mcczar, A Preliminary Report: Foster Care Needs and Alternatives to 
Placement, N.Y. State Board of Social Welfare. November. 1975. 

^D. Fanshel, "^Parental Visiting of Children in Foster Care: Key to Discharge?," Social Services Review 
December. 1975 and "Status Changes of Children in Foster Care: Final Results of the Columbia University 
Longitudinal Study." in Child Welfare. March. 1976. 

^D. Famheland J. Grundy. First Analyses from a Ma-tagement Information Service in New York City, 
Child Welfare InfarmationScrviccs* Columbia University School of Social Work, No- . iber 1. 1975. This 
work waa undertaken with the aid of a grant from the Foundation for Child DcvcUMmcnt ' 

*Ibid. pp. 23^24. 
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Welfare,- employing professionally developed criteria^ and expert readers, 
found 43.5% of 28.000 children to be misplaced; 

3,951 {13.79c) were in ''generaP institutions — and, according to 
the study, none should be. (Many should be in 
the community in group homes, or, if too dis- 
turbed, in residential treatment centers.) 

3,641 (12.6%) should be adopted. 

2,094 ( 7.3%) should be in their own home. 

1,856 ( 6.4%) need residential treatment but are otherwise 
placed. 

999 ( 3.5%) need groi'p homes and residences, but are other- 
wise placed 



12,541 (43.5%) 

One would not e.xpect researchers and on-the-line practitioners to have 
the same view of the world, but the discrepancy needs to be reconciled 
because it is too large for the community to sustain if it is to improve the 
system. 



Planning for The Children? 

Similarly, very basic questions are raised about the system's long-term 
planning for children, wherever they are cared for (Table 1). Fanshel 
summarizes his reading of Table 1 as follows: 

TABLE I 

Discharge Objectives for Children in 
Foster Caie. N.Y.C.. 
May 31. 1975 





Number 


- 1 
Percent 


Discharge to Parents 


5J04 


19.7% 


Discharge to Relatives 


744 


2.8 


Discharge to Ch^n Responsibility' 


7.073 


26.2 


Adopr;«n 


5.447 


20.2 


Unknoun 


4.798 


17.8 


Not Reported 


3.623 


HA 


Total 


26.989 


100,0% 



(Categories with no cases are omiited from the table.) 

Source: Child Welfare Information Services. Inc. System Level Reports, May . i \ . 1975. 

"According lo the social workers' specifications of dischan^e objectives, only one 
child in five currently in the system is likely to return home to his or her own parents. 
From the ratings of the workers ore gets the impression of rather massive parental 
failure and inadequacy as a common characteristic of this population. 

"For another fifth of the population the social workers indicated that adoption 
was the discharge objective. Considering the amount of legal and social service work 
involved in carrying through an adoptive plan this provides a perspective of a 
potentially large service load. 
'See footnote 1. 

<>Sistcr Mary Paul, Criteria for Foster Placement and Alternatives to Foster Care^ N.Y. State Board 
Social Welfare, May. 1975. 
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•*Ovcr 7.000 children (26''() in care arc destined lo be discharged to ihcir own 
responsibility. NKmy ol ihcsc children will have reached youni; adulthood after 
growing up in the system ol loster care. 

•'It was previous!) noted that 30^7 oMhe children ucre without a discharue plan. 
The following questions ari>c: Were ihe situations faced by these children too 
complicated to designate a discharge plan for them? Is the failure io establish a goal ii 
sign ol p»:.-!essional or administrative failure at the case management level? The 
analysis of this kind of data is obviousiy critical and worthy of intense scrutiny. 
Program managers and system planners need to know why some children aie destined 
to spend their childhood years in foster care while others arc able to return to their 
families or h: placed with adtiptive families/' 

In short, basic questions arise as to the placement system: 

• Are we making a sufficient effort to maintain and support families as an 
alternative to placement? 

• Are we considering a new long-term goal— adoption - where return to the 
home is not a reasonable alternative? 

• Are we offering decent long-term foster care, the best and most appropri- 
ate a\ailable. when it is the best alternative? 

Based on "First Analyses*' Fanshel states some important policy and 
system planning implications which we reproduce in part on the following 
pages. 



SOME IMPORTANT POLICY QLLSTIQNS^ 
. . it is perhaps tou early in the history of the de\elopnient of rw is to expect data to be 
gent:rated which will have a major impact upun polic> decisions and proizram 
management .... However, while firm perspecir es are not immediately forthcominu. it i^ 
our view that the data wc have analyzed here can serve lo stimulate i/uc.stmn.s nhoui social 
policy and lead lo an e\aminati()n o\ program management issues. . 

• H'hy is ii not po:^.sib/e/or social workers to rcpon a dischur\ie ohjt^ctivc in one out 
^y//7W(Usr.s:^rhe large number of cases where nodiscnargcgoal has been set isdisturbing 
on the kit of it. Is it explained by the tmiission from the cwis form of a category 
"continuation in permanent foster care?" If this is ihe source of explanaticm. would such a 
category be acceptable as an-ou!come of placement to legislators, social planners and 
representatives o: ihe comnnmity? Underlying this issue is the matter of the process by 
which a discharge objeciive is determined and a course ol' action pursued. Is the 
establishment ol the discharge objective essentially a prerogative of the social worker 
assign^.d to the case and Oi- an agency supervisor? To what extent does the public agency** 
maintain a strong voice here'.' The public h:is a basic interest here because public monies 
represent most ol Mie expe.iditures for losler care and a child's tenure in the system mav 
entail, in the cas:.- of infants entering care, a long-term conmiitmeni of expenditures. 

^See footnote 3. 

•Special Services for ChWuxcn. Department q\ Social Services (hka). 
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conceivably in excess of one hundred thousand dollars.** li would seem reasonable that 
ihc inipor lance of ihc process of esiabli.shing discharge t)bicctivcs be rccogni/ed and 
responsibilities niaiic mo>i explicit, liiai social wtirkcrs slu^uld noi kncAv what the 
discharge plan is fdr a child is not re;*-J»!y uclcnsiblc as a \videsprcad stale i)f affairs. Ii 
Suggests inadequate case management on th;; sc^rv ice agency level and tM*nt)i)r monii taring 
procedures by the public agency. 

• Hinv iliil liw svstcm avi imialaw such a lurK^c \*roup of . hiUircn w ha haw .s/h'nt .vu 
nwnv i>f ihcir cluUHumd years in t are'/ The mean lenszth of time in care for some 27.000 
childn^n is caiculaied as 5.4 years (Appendix Table 6.^ ). Some 5.530 children have been in 
the system for ten years or more. Such Kniii-tCJni tenure o\ children in Ulster care is 
increasingly being dcrui^d in many quarters as a sign of failure of the system. A question 
arises: has terniinaiion ol' parental rights been ron-idered as an appropriate CDurse for 
many o\ these casc>? If not. why not'.' Arc these chilcicn being visited? How inanvarc still 
in eare because of a lack of effective ease management i.e.. because a discharge goal has 
not been established and vigor ou>ly pursued? We do not raise these questions in order to 
take "cheap shots" at agencies delivering service. There may be clear-cat nt>n- 
performance factors that stymie the freeing of these children. Our perspectue is directed 
to future compuier-assisied case nianagenient procedures m which case objectives are set 
early in the child's placement exp'^rienceand performance objectives carefully monitored 
.so thai time does not run oui for a child in care and thus put him in permanent limbo. 

• Can the fitstrr cure svstcm mU-quaiciy ^crw iwa types af teen-u^crs " \\\\:vc is a 
high proportion ol hoys in the older age groups wht) have etmic iiUo care becau.se of 
their own behavior difficulties (Appendi.\ 1 able 64). They ha\e been placed primarily 
in institutions. There is another large gr(>up o{ teenagers who have been in care most 
of their lives and they tend to be cared iov in foster faniily homes, f-rom a program 
management and planning point of view, is the ^vstem adequately geared to serve such 
contrasting types of children i.e.. the dependent t^kler child vvht^ poses only minor 
direct care problems and the youngster vvho is aeting out in the community and for 
whom adequate placement facilities are hard ecmie by? There have been charges 
over the years that services to the aggressive te' - iger are not now being delivered 
effectively. How valid are these charges? W hat strains are created by the need to 
organize both types of service programs under a conmion umbrella of services? 

• ^yhat are the pnii^ram tind social /Hth'cy implications stcnmnnj^ fnn)! thv fact 
that' fhc foster cure system so heavilv serves tuinonty chililrcn.' Ouc out of evcrv two 
children in the system is black and one out of four is Puerto Kican (.Appendix Table 
55). Only nineteen percent of the children are white and the long-term trend vvould 
suggest ihat this group will diminish further over time. T)o service requirements dil'fer 
for minority children? We observe that black Protestant children are more likely U) be 
discharged to relatives or adopted through using subsidized foster homes. Are foster 
care services being ghetto-i/ed'.^ What are the consequences that llovv from this 
demographic trend? Does it lead to increased stigmati/ation of the users of the service? 

» IVhat is the out/t)ok for children in foster care whose parents arc i/ruf( ad^iicteii 
or alcohiflic' There are almost 2,300 children (8 5 percent) wlu)sc parents ^ usually 
mothers) are drug addicted (Appendix Table 59). 1 hey tend to be parents of younger 
children and research in this area suggests that the outlook for the discharge of the 
children is not promising. There i 'c also over tw\) thou«-and cases where the child i?, in 

'See D. FanshcJ, E.B. Shinn. Dollars and Sense in the foster Care of Children: A Look at Cost Fa iors, 
Child Welfare League of America. 1972. 
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care related to a parent's al.roholism. How treatable are the parents who are afflicted 
with these problems? Is joinf planning required between foster care agencies and those 
offering addiction services so thai the treatability cf the parents can be determined? Is 
more case advcr^cy required to garner more and bcaer treatment ser\'ices for afflicted 
parents? If some of the parents are not treatable by current techniques, termination of 
parental righCs may need to be considered. 

• How \ve II geared is the foster care system for providing adoptive h.ures for the 
many children for whom adoption hc^ been -designated as the long-te yn objec:ive? 
There are some 5,600»o children in the system where the cwis <:-ita shows that adoption 
is the clear-cut discharge objertive. This is nany times h.r^.r than the number of 
children ann'ially being placed for adoption in New York City. Many of the children 
included in the cwis system have been in care for long periods of time. Are these 
situations where foster parents have moved in the direction of adoption? How can 
more of these chi: vren be placed in adoptive homes? Is a massive adoption campaign 
required to accelerate the movemer.t of children out of foster care? 

Adoption: A Realistic Discharge Objective? 

With adoption stated as the discharge objective for sv, -aany children, we 
analyzed available data to ^t a clearer picture o: the chances these children 
have to achieve the desired solution. If past trends are a guids, the outlook for 
them is not bright. Adoptions by non-relatives have been declining over the 
last four years. In New York State, 7,058 not-related adoptions were granted 
in 1970-71; the figure fell to 3,825 ia 1973-74.^* And, of these, less than 25% 
were adoptions of children in foster care. 

In New York City between 1969 and 1974, adoptions from foster care 
decreased more than 50% (Table 2). In 1974,41 1 black, 490 white and 50 other 
children were adopted from foster care. While white adoptions had decreased 
(from 1,715 86.6% in 1969 to 490 or 51.5% in 1974), "other" adoptions 
doubled from 26 (1.3%) in 1969 to 50 or 5.3% in 1974. Black adoptions rose 



TABLE 2 

Adoptions from Fosicr Care ?i'.Y C, by Race,* 
1969. P'^. 1974 





1969 

Number % 


1973 

Number % 


1974 

Number % 


Tot?J 

Adoptions 

from Foster 

Care* 

H-hite 

Black 

Other 


I/)SO 100.0 
1.715 8b.h 

:o I ..^ 


41') 4^.5 
4i: 4S.h 
1 1) ] >) 


''51 100.0 
4«0 51.5 
411 43.: 
50 5.3 



S<;urce; New York Sut^ Department <>t' SocijI Stir vices. 



'"Though Table I shows adoption as the discharge objective for only 5.447 children, later tables show that 
steps had been taken toward freeing 153 additional children for adoption. 
"Annual Repons of the Administrative Board of the Judicial Conference of the State of New York. 
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from 239 (12.)%) in 1969 to4I I (43.2%)in 1974— a positive development in an 
otherwise discouraging picture. 

A very real obstacle ic adoption is the age of the children for whom it is 
indicated (Appendix Table 65): for less than 20% of the under-2 year olds; for 
more than 20% of all 10-21 year olds in care for their whole life. 

Adoption is planned for almost 25% of all black children in care 
(Appendix Table 66). A in spite of the recent increase of black adop- 
tions, the number of candidates is so large that for most children the 
chances of unding a home ar^ slim. 

The Mew York State Department of Social Service^i reports in July, 1975 
that ^Mess than of the children (registered in the State Adoption 
Exchange) are 3 years or under, but 75% of the families prefer a child in 
that age group; 48^7- of children registered have some type of physical or 
mental handicap, but almost all families (1.334 out of 1,346) prefer a child 
With no handicap; 55% of the children are black, but less than 5% of the 
prospective parents prefer a black child." 

The downward trend in adoptions is nation-wide. A report for the Child 
Welfare League Adoption Research Center^- found that: "In 1974, 16% fewer 
white children and 13% fewer non-white children were accepted for adoptive 
placement than in 1973. From 1971 to 1974, the number of children accepted 
d ropped by 45%. The numbers of both white and non-white children accepted 
fell sharply with a decline steeper for 'he whites (48%) than for the non-whites 
(35%).'''-^ 

A massive campaign is obviously required to accelerate the movement of 
children out of foster care and those for whom it is indicated, into adoption. 
First, however, existing resources should be more widely used. The most 
effective boost has been the adoption subsidy available since 1968 to foster 
parents who wish to adopt their foster child and, since 1971, for ^^any child 
whose special circumstances or handicaps might be an obstacle to his 
adoption.'' These subsidies have given a s ibsiantial impetus to the adoption of 
older and of black children (Figure I and Appendix Table 67). 

Most child-caring agencies are not focused on adoptic i and their staffs 
are not trained for the difficult adoption task. In a study'-* of 248 children in 
placement since 1970 and up for review by Family Court, Trudy Bradley 
Festinger found that in many cases, the Court had to "order agencies to 
explore adoption with foster parents when agencies ' not done so.'' 



•-Haring. Barbara. "Adoption ' L'nds. 1971-74** Ou'H Welfare, July. 1975, 

''In .January 1975. iht: Child Wcitarc League established the North American Center on Adoption that 

spccialii.'TS in the adoption of exceptional i c . difficult to place, children. 
'••Festinger. I rudy Bradley; -^Thc New York Court Review of Children in Foster Care** Child Welfare 

April. 1975. * * 

'^Sccuon .'92 of the New York Sute Social Service Law requires that the Family Court review the foster 

care status ot all children who have been in voluntary placement continuously for 24 months. In 1974. the 

tinv: was shortened to IS months. 
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Fi^ 1: Adopiivo Dischjrjes irom Fomu- Carer pv .\ce ;ii DisLhiri:f. 
N.Y.C. 1<56Q vs. 1973* 

1 7'-; 




iWToiaJ 1 ^7.'; Total N73 Regubi I*J7.; Subbidi/ed 

(N* l.^HO) (N = (S (N :i)S) 



'KeL:uljr\> Siih'jiJi/fd aJuptik»ii> imni )\)>lcf cjFt* she \y<i i 
Source: N.Y. Staii' Dep'l. ol'So-.ial Sep i as. Bureau ol iL'sciirch. 

There have, however, been changes siiice that time. In recent years 
ad vocacy groups such as The Council of Adoptive Parents and The Council 
on Adoptable Children have demonstrated cifective recruiting and family 
child matching programs, even for "hard to place" children. 

In 1975. the New York State Legislature passed a number of bills 
tightening the adoption process. Beginning in April. 1976. children legally 
freed for adoption must be listed with the New York State Adoption Listing 
Services. In response to legitimate agency complaints that the legal fees 
connected with adoptions constitute a serious obstacle, the State Board of 
Social Welfare in itr **Plan for A:tion.''^^ included among its recommenda- 
tions a proposal that the New York State Department of .Social Services and 
the New York City Department of Social Services finance in f'?ll the costs 
related to freeing and placing children for adoption. 



""N.Y. Stale Board oi Social Welfare. A Plan fi>r Ai ncn, a cimipiinion document to !\»s!i r ( arc \i'cd.\anJ 
Ahernaincs to Plan'n.' ni, \o\en)ber. 1975, p. 5. 
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Do Children Break The Law? 
Are They Safe? 



Information on the ninnber and kinds of antisocial acts committed by 
or against children contributes to our knowledge about the safety of a 
community and the degree to which children and their families can live and 
grow in security and comfort. This chapter discusses indicators on children 
as perpetrators c: as victims of antisocial behavior. In the following 
chapter, we look v system that handles these children in an effort to 
assess its efficacy as a protector of the child and the community. 

Children as Offenders 

Since the 1950's, the country has been alarmed about juvenile of- 
fenders. Published statistical reports often cause concern and even panic. A 
recent national report states thai half of all serious crimes are committed by 
juvepuss under 18.' The report states further that between I960 and 1970 
juvenile arrests increased seven times faster than these of adults and that 
juvenile arrests for violent crimes increased three times more rapidly than 
adult arrests for such crixnes, 

Although changing arrest data may reflect changing policies and 
record-keeping practices of the police as much as changing behavior in the 
community (and thus are not exact barometers of crime), victimization 

'Re'ay: Juvenile Juuice. Infonnation Bulletin No. 1. Human Services Institute for Children and 
Families, inc., January, 1975. 
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data, insurance reports about thefts and robberies, and general community 
experience would seem to offer further, though not absolute, proof that 
juvenile offenses have indeed risen sharply. 

In New York City, arrests of under- 16-year-olds for violent crimes 
show startling increases over rates that alarmed the City fifteen years 
ago (Figure I and Appendix Table 68). Arrests for violent youth crimes 
more than donbiod between 1960 and 1970 (a 152% increase). Between 1970 
and 1974, there was a further jump of 46%. although the under 16 
population was increasing very little. This included a three-fold rise in 
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Fig. 1 ■. Number of Arrests of Per^ions under 1 6 Years for Major Crimes 
by Type of Crime. N.Y.C.. 1^60-1^74 
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Source: N.Y.C. Police Dep'l., Crime Analysis Section. 



murder and manslaughter (from 19 in 1960 to 77 in 1974), and a four-fold 
increase in robbery (from 925 in 1960 to 4,765 in 1974). 

While youthful arrests for property crime rose only slightly between 
1960 and 1970, arrests for such crimes climbed 86% between 1970 and 1974. 
Arrests for burglary doubled, and arrests for auto theft increased by 77.5% 
during those years. The rate of juvenile arrests for all crimes increased from 
6.5 per thousand in I960 to 8.9 per thousand in 1970; for violent crimes the 
rate jumped from 1.8 to 4.2, while it remained steady for property crime at 
4.7 (Appendix Tables 69 and 70). Between 1960 and 1970 youth arrests for 
violent crimes increased faster than adult arrests for such crimes, account- 
ing for 13.5% in I960 and 17.6% in 1970 of all such arrests. Between 1970 
and 1974, the trend was reversed, with youth arrests accounting for 15.73% 
of such arrests in 1974.- 



miat the increase is lower than the above reported national increase of youth arrests for violent 
crimes is at least partly due to the fact that national reports of *'juvenile'' arrests^ include everyone 
under 18 yean of age. New York statistics cover under-16-ycar-okls only. 
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It should be noted that annual rates indicate only part of an age group 
implicated in antisocial activities. If data on numbers of arrests over a two- 
or three-year period are examined, the proportion of specific age cohorts 
accused of being involved in crime becomes more alarming. Although 
arrests are not convictions, their volume is testimony to the fact that fears 
of juvenile crime have a very real basis and are a cause for alarm. 

Children as Victims 

We tu- n now to other indicators of the safety of children and their 
communities, that of crimes perpetrated against children. 

Homicide— BQcausQ of the news value of most reports on crime, the 
public ordinarily knows far more about children who cause trouble or 
comrnit offenses than it knows about children as victims of crime. Reports 
of child murder and severe child abuse are, of course, exceptions. There are 
child homicide victims, although their number is small and has decreased 
after peaking in 1972. The danger of being murdered is much greater for 
black children than for whites, and even very young children are murder 
victims (Table 1). Homicide victims listed by the police do not include 
children who died because of '^suspected" abuse or maltreatment. 

TABLE J 

Trend in Number of Child Homicide Victims in N.Y.C.. 

by Age. Ethnic Croup and as Percentage of Total . 
Homicide Victims 1969-1974 





CHILD VICTIMS 


% Under 16 


Year 




Under 7 years 








7-1 5 yean 




Total 


of tctal 


White 


Black 


Hisp. Oihor 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hiip. Other 


Total 


Under 16 


Homicide Victimi 


1969 


17 




4 


4.? 




9 


10 ^ - 




65 




1970 


5 




6 1 


44 


1 


14 


: ' 1 


\S 


6: 


5.6% 


1971 


i: 




i: 


4b 




10 


'^15 


21 


73 


5.0% 


1972 


10 


:i 


13 : 


46 


S 


2(3 


15 : 


51 


91 


5.7% 


1973 


5 


25 


b 


36 


8 


26 


8 


42 


78 


4.6% 


1974 


6 




7 


36 




15 


14 1 


32 


68 


4.4% 



Source: N.V.C. Police Dcp't.. Crime AnaJy^.-; Unit. Aiinuitl Homicide Report. 



Child Abuse—According to published records child abuse is the lead- 
ing instance of children-as-victims of crime. The number of children who 
died as victims of suspected abuse or maltreatment is larger than the 
number reported as homicide victims. In 1974, New York State reported 
170 such fatalities, 115 of them in New York City.3 Only a very limited 
segment of the abuse problem is publicly visible. Those cases that do reach 
the abuse registers or the courts tell us about children living in mortal 
danger in a severely unbalanced society. 

During 1^74, there were 3,086 alleged abuse cases reported to the 
Central Registry in New York City. Approximately half of these reported 
victims were under five years of age (Appendix Table 71). Reports of 
suspected abuse and "maltreatment" are much higher (Appendix Table 72) 
and are relatively higher for upstate counties than for New York City. 

^1974 Annual Report of the Provision of Chitd Protective Services in New York State, NY State 
Department of Social Services. * * 
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Reported abuse has risen rapidly, 1,026% over the last ten years (Figure 2 
and Appendix Table 71). Much of the rise could be due to the fact, that 



Fig. 2: Number of Recorded Cases of Child Ah se in 
Grninil RegisUy. N.Y.C 1964-1974 
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Source; N.Y.C Bureai* of Child Welfare. Central Registry Reports. 

reporting requirements have been broadened.** In any case, no one knows 
the true extent of the problem or whether it is becoming more severe or 
only better reported. 

In 1973-74, of the thousands of reported abuse cases, 407 reached the 
petition stage in Family Court, and of these only about 12% were removed 
from their own or relatives' homes (Appendix Table 73).^ 

^The Reporting Act of 1964 mandated reporting of suspected abuse by physicians, dentists, osteopaths, 
optometrists, chiropractors, podiatrists, registered nurses, and Christian Science practitioners. In 1969, 
the reporting mandate was extended to include: ^'hospital personnel engaged i n the admission, examina- 
tion, care or treatment of persons*' and to "any social serv ice worker, or school official having cause to be- 
lieve. . In 1970 medical examiners and coroners were included. In 1971 day-care center directors were 
added. In 1972 peace offioRrs joined the group mandated to report. In 197.^ (September) the reporting 
mandate was extended to **day-carc center workers or any other childcare cr fostercare worker, mental 
health professional, or law enforcement official.*' And maltreatment (neglect) was added to abuse (though 
all tables u^^ed here are for abuse only). 

The Child Protection Act of 1973 provided for the first time criminal and civil penalty for the 
knowing and willful failure to report-— but there have been no actions taken under this provision as far as 
we can determine. 

^The number of neglect and abuse petitions filed with the court will be increasing as a result of the 1975 
legisiation requiring the Department of Social Services to return a child to a natural family within 10 days 
or file a petition in court. 
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No separate statistics are routinely issued about children as victims of 
adult sex crimes. In 1969, iiowever, the American Humane Association^ 
analyzed 250 cases of aduh sex crimes against children under 16 reported 
to police and child protection agencies in Brooklyn (150) and the Bronx 
(100). The sample constituted less than one-sixth of the cases reported (over 
1,000 in Brooklyn alone in a single year). In 79% of the cases one or more 
\ypes of neglect were also found to exist, and in 75%, the offenders were 
either members of the child's own household (27%), related (11%), or 
friends. The findings, the study stated, point to the probability of an 
incidence of sex crimes against children "many times larger than the 
reported incidence of physical abuse of children." 

Children* s Own Reports 

According to children's own reports. New York City, in comparison to 
four other large American cities, is not the worst for crimes in which 
children are the victims. In 1972, the Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration (leaa) of the Department of Justice (today the leading federal 
agency concerned with data on children and crime) commissioned a house- 
hold interview survey to determine the rate of crime victimization (Table 2). 



TABLE : 

Victimuation Rale. Children Ages I 2 through 1 5. 
per I 000 Population of the A{;e Group, 1973 



Cifv and 


RAPE 


ROBBERY 


ASSAULT 


PERSONAL 
LARCENY 


Population 




Injury 


Without 
Injury 


Aggravated 


Simple 


With 
Contact 


Without 
Contact 


CHICAGO 
(257.000 in 
this age 
group 1 


© 








20 


b 


58 


DETROIT 
(107.000 in 
this age 
gruupl 




^) 


45 




34 




86 


LOS ASGELES 

ns7.oodin 

this age 
grnUp) 


© 


s 


2') 






s 


107 


NtW YORK 
M3 7.000 in 
this 3gc 


© 


- 




© 


\} 


© 


:i 


PIlILADELPfHA 
( 1 3-^000 in 
this ajie 
group I 


© 


'1 




2S 


.J| 




50 

1 



(x) lu'* tow inci'lcrits tor statistical tcliability. 



.^nircc'; IkMivcJ imm a scries of Tahk's in l .S, Dop't. Juviijc. Liw hntnicciiUMil Assist.incL* Adrninistiaiion, 'TrimL* 
in thf Satmn'i l"ive LirgOst fitics,*' April. I'>74. 

'^Vincent de Frances. Froieciing the Child V'icUms of Sex Crimes by Adulty American Huinane 
Association. Children's Divisioa, Denver. 1969. 
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The data for children are shown for four major crimes (rape, robbery, 
assault, and personal larceny) committed against children aged 12 through 15 
in five cities (Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York City, and Phila- 
delphia). The LEAA reports that in no case did New York City rank higher 
than fourth and it ranked fourth in the cases of robbery-with and without- 
iojury. In the cases of simple assault and personaMarceny-without-contact, 
New York ranked fifth. Too few incidents were reported for New York City to 
make any ranking possible in rape, aggravated assault, and personaUarceny- 
with-<:ontact. 

In examining these data, however, the absence of figures on children 
under 12 should be noted. The fact that the sample size was too small to 
make reliable statements on victimization in three categories of crimes in 
New York reduces the potential of the information to be derived from the 
table. Nonetheless, the data seem to suggest that even if New York City is 
not necessarily a worse environment for youth as crime victims than other 
large cities, none of these cities provides the safe environment we would 
want for our children. 



HIGHLIGHTS 

Children as Offenders 

• More than three and a half times as many New York City under-1 6-year- 
olds were arrested for violent crimes in 1974 than in 1960. There was 

a three-fold increase in arrests for murder and manslaughter, and a four- 
fold increase for robbery, 

• Youth arrests for violent crimes increased faster than adult arrests for 
such crimes. 

•Youth arrests for property crimes rose 86% between 1970 and 1974. 
Children As Victims 

• More than half of the child homicide victims in 1974 were children under 7 
years of age (36 out of 68). More than half the victims were black and 30% 
were Puerto Rican. 

• Since 1964 (when the Child Abuse reporting act was passed by the New 
York State Legislature) reports about alleged abused children climbed 
from 274 to 3,086 (1.026%) in 1974, Approximately half the children were 
under 5 years of age. 

•115 New York City children died as victims of suspected abuse or mal- 
treatment in 1974. 

• According to children's own reports in a national household interview 
survey (1972), New York City was not in the highest category for crimes in 
which children were the victims. New York City v;as fourth out of five 
cities in two categories (robbery with-injury and robbery without-injury) 
and fifth in simple assault and larceny. 
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Looking At The System: 
Juvenile Justice 



The previous chapter examined an aspect of life that makes New York 
less healthy and safe for children and their families—crimes committed by 
children and crimes committed against them. In both instances, levels of 
crime are rising rapidly, and in the case of juvenile arrests involving violent 
and property crimes, the rate of increase in New York City between 1960 
and 1974 was 152%. 

Are Offenders Treated Appropriately? 

Data about children as victims and children as offenders are indicators 
of the "state of the child^ of all New York children. To look at community 
response is to seek another type of indicator: the status of fairness, 
protection of rights, and program effectiveness in our community agencies 
and departments comprising the juvenile justice system. The data are very 
incomplete and the City's values and goals are uncertain. 

It is not clear what New York citizens want of a juvenile justice system 
or what children who are brought into contact with police and courts have 
a right to expect. We have looked at evidence for fairness to children: are 
cases processed reasonably, promptly, and equitably? We have also asked 
whether the pattern of decision and disposition bears any relationship to 
reasonable criteria relating to child-category, offense, child-need, and to the 
goals that are assigned to police and courts; whether, at the very least, the 
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process protects children and community. Available data series are far from 
adequate for assessing the process. Nevertheless, the statistics that are 
available yield answers that we believe should cause major alarm about how 
children are faring. 

After Arrest What? 

According to the police, in 1974 there were 16.8 IS under-! 6-year-old 
arrests, 6,893 of which were for violent crimes and 9,925 for serious 
property crimes. Arrest of an under-l 6-year-old for a crime does not, 
however, mean automatic appearance before a Family Court judge. New 
juvenile delinquency petitions' were drawn for only 8,567 under- 1 6-year- 
olds in the period from July 1, 1973 to June 30, 1974 (Appendix Table 74).- 
We do not know how many of the 6,893 arrests for crimes of violence are 
included among the petitions and how many of the petitions are for the 
many lesser crimes also classified as juvenile delinquency, since there is 
no report on the relation between ' reason for arrest'' and ''reason for 
petition" in any given ca5e. There are no police data which tell 33 a matter 
of routine what occurs following arrests. The fact that so few arrests are 
followed by petitions may be good or bad for children; it certainly raises a 
great many questions. 

In a recent study, the Office of Children's Services-^ analyzed what 
happened to the children under 16 years of age, '\vho accumulated a total 
of 6,322 arrests for crimes against persons between July 1, 1973 and June 
30, 1974.'' No information could be located about 645 of the children. 
Findings, therefore, relate to 4,847 individual children who amassed a total of 
5,666 arrests for a total of 3,639 criminal incidents. By May 1, 1975, only 
2.472 had been petitioned to court, while 3,032 (53.5%) were presumably 
adjusted at probation intake, though probation adjustment records were 
''perhaps the worst that we encountered. The misfiling was rampant." 

More than half of the arrests brought by the police to Family Court 
are routinely ^'adjusted at probation intake," i.e. are diverted before reach- 
ing the petition stage. Are these arrests unjustified? Are too few petitions 
drawn? A comparison of arrest reports and court data shows that fewer and 
fewer arrests result in petitions. While arrests for young perpetrators of 
violent crimes rose dramatically, the number of delinquency petitions 
fluctuated over the last 10 years increasing only 20% between 1964 and 1974 
(Appendix Table 74). 

The Judicial System 

What happens to the under-1 6-year-olds arrested who then enter the 
court system? The probability is that they wait for the next step for a 
considerable period of time. The delays are long and getting longer. They are 

' Toial petitions also include such offenses as arson, carrying dangerous weapons and burglary tools, 
unlawful entry, truancy. 

-Ihe annual reports of the Judicial Conference run from July I to June 30. 
^Juvenile Violence, a study of the handling of juveniles arrested for crimes against persons in N.Y.C.; 
7/1/73-6/30/74. Office of Children's Services, Division of Criminal Justice Services. 
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sufficient to discourage witnesses and petitioners alike, and make the gap 
between act and community response so large as to diminish any direct 
learning from the experience for many of the youths involved (Table 1). 

TABLE ! 

Tunc Lapse between Jinenaff Delinquency and P0^5 
Petitions and Dispositions. N.Y.C. FamOy Court. 
1967-68 vs. 1973-74 
ftVTce-itagesJ 
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91-270 






41^ 




271-365 
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1 


7'> 


9% 


Over 1 year 






6^ 


23r'^ 


Median 


52 days 


157 days 


109 days 


1 88 days 



irje: V.V. State Judicial Conference ar.d the OlTue ofCcrurt Adjninistratjon. Annual Reports 
uf the Aciministraiive Board. 



The increase in the number of juvenile delinquency petitions pending at 
the end of the judicial year was 630 percent (from 1,338 to 9,768) between 1964 
and 1974 (Appendix Table 74). This happened in spite of the fact that the 
number of Family Court judges was increased by 70%.-* During those years, 
there was a rapid rise in the number of "withdrawn or dismissed" petitions, 
even though more than 50% of all arrest cases had been filtered out before the 
petition stage. Thus, for the judicial year July 1 , 1973 to June 30, 1974, judges 
dismissed or permitted petition withdrawal for 4,188 of the 6,055 cases 
disposed of (69%). 

.Many reasons are given for this situation, in addition to the difficulty 
of getting probation investigation completed speedily. The accumulating 
body of new laws, rules, and regulations has changed and complicated 
court procedures. Even though the Court's non-criminal character remains, 
it has been suggested that the presence of law guardians (Legal Aid lawyers 
assigned to alleged delinquents and pins), has changed it from a social into an 
adversary court. The law guardians' aim is case dismissal, and it is alleged 
that in order to achieve this goal, they use delaying tactics in the knowledge 
that sooner or later, the complainant will become discouraged or the 
witnesses disappear. According to the 1 973 Statistical Report (Annual) of the 
Family Court, 38,498 hearings were held to reach 6,578dispositions in juvenile 
delinquency cases. 

PINS children wait for their dispositions even longer than delinquents. 
The median lapse between petitions and dispositions for pins was 188 days 
in 1973-74 (Table 1). The pins category of status offender was created in 1962 



The Family Court Law as enacted hy the Legislature (Section 12!) determines the number of Family 
Court judges for New York City. Tweniy-lhrec were authorized in 1962, 10 were added in 1965, and 6 
more were authorized in I96K. 
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to remove the delinquency stigma from children not guilty of aaual crimes, 
but who have been involved in various forms of misconduct such as 
running away from home, refusal to obey, staying out late at nighr., truancy, 
or mLxing with bad company. The overwhelming number are adolv^cents 
who are disturbed or rebelling against home; most often daughi^-is igainst 
mothers in one-parent families, or children who cannot toleraic -^/uemely 
disturbed, disorg<ini!:ed, and often pathological home situations, in many 
cases the rebellion is against the school. For the 3,753 new pins petitions 
brought before the court in 1974, 8,572 'Yeasons'' were given (Appendix 
Table 75). Runhing away (2,158 or 25%) and habitual truancy (2,061, 
approximately 25%) were the most frequently cited reasons, followed by 
refusal to obey (1,677, almost 20%), and staying out lat?(980 or 1 1 '/:%). For 
twice as many girls as boys, runaway was given as a reason. 



Fair Dispositions for Child and Community? 

The court's disposition pattern should be looked at from several 
perspectives: community protection, fairness to children, efficient and ef- 
fective use of the court and treatment resources. The first two are important, if 
imprecise, social indicators. Despite all the prior filtering and diversion, the 
majority of children for whom petitions are filed are — often after long 
delays— not adjudicated in the end; that is, the court does nottakejurisdiction 
and make a plan for them at all (Figure 1 and Appetidix Tables 76 and 77). 

Adjudication has been decreasing. For delinquents, the percentage of 
cases adjudicated fell from 47% in 1965-66 to 23% in 1973-74 (Appendix 
Table 76). For pins, the decrease over the same period was from 74% to 
35% (Appendix Table 77). Adjudication is thus more likely for a child 
categorized as a pins than for a delinquent, 

Those who favor the decreasing adjudication trends do so, in part, 
because they doubt the value of court action in any case. Others note the 
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Fig. 1 : Percent of Petitions Adjudicated, for PINS and Juvenile 
Delinquency Petitions. N.Y.C. 1965/66-1973/74 
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substantial pre-petition filtering and ask whether or not the process is 
supposed to protect children and community ind to initiate help. 



Disposition: Probation Without Placement 

Probation is one way of keeping a child under supervision without 
removing him from home and community. It has been used over the years 
for approximately one-third of adjudicated male pins, for less than a third 
of the females, for slightly less than half of adjudicated male delinquents, 
and between 6% and 3.9% of female delinquents {Appendix Table 78). The 
value of probation is questioned by many who are concerned with the needs 
of children. Staff cuts have depleted the Division of Probation."^ Standards 
for probation supervision often were not met even before the budget crisis.^ 



Disposition: Placement 

Only a small minority of adjudicated children are actually placed in 
any kind of residential program (Figure 2 and Appendix Tables 76 and 77). The 
delinquency-piNS comparison are startling: In 1973-74, 22% of adjudicated 
dehnquents or 5% of aUeged delinquents not screened out by court intake were 
actually placed in residential facilities, open or secure, public or private. For 
PINS the totab were 33% of adjudicated pins or 12% of alleged pins. The nine- 
year period from 1965 to 1973 saw a decline of placement in both groups, but 
especially among delinquents if one relates placement to the petition totals. 

Clearly, if placement is considered punitive, pins children have far less 
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Source: N.Y. State Judicial Conference and the Office of Court Administration. 
Annual Reports of the Administrauve board. 



*Sec Chapter 13: Budgets for Children. 

''An audit report on the Executive Department. Division of Probation issued June. 1974 by the Office of 
the Comptroller of the State of New York, showed that the State-required bi-weekly office visits 
happened in only 19.59c of the cases studied: the required monthly home visit by the probation officer 
look place in only 209^. W' ile maximum probation for juvenile delinquents is 2 years, most cases were 
"relieved from operating status" after one year or less. 
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legal protection and' are treated far more punitively than are delinquents. It 
is a reasonable hypothesis that the decrease in placement of delinquents 
over the years reflects the arrival of law guardians who are opponents of 
institutionalization, as advocates of this group and the national campaign 
against training schools in favor of '^diversion ' of delinquents from the 
juvenile justice system to "community based" treatment. One must ask why 
that which is desirable for delinquents should be considered less so for pims 
and if, indeed, pins are validly institutionalized. 

The types of placement indude: State Division fur Youth training schook 
(Title III facilities), whose population in New York State has decreased from 
1,697 in July, 1971, (when the Division took over the schools from the State 
Department of Social Ser\'ices) to 799 in July, 1975 (Appendix Table 79); 
diversified open, small, urban residences, camps, training centers, thera- 
peutic programs, etc. (Title II facilities) with a population about equal to 
that of the training schools (Appendix Table 80) also operated by the State 
Division for Youth; and direct placement with voluntary agencies and local 
social service commissioners for a large number of piNs and a much smaller 
number of delinquents (Appendix Table 81). City-Sute >Terences reflect 
the lar^^er voluntary role in the City, especially for pins. Upstate children 
depend more heavily on the social service department's own programs. 

Neither these criteria, access, or resources are unifonn state-wide. We do 
not know who is better off, but think we should find out. The preference 
system which operates in the City, for example, does not seem equitable: 
Some judges think— contrary to law— that they must not use public (Youth 
Division) facilities if there is a voluntary alternative. So for placement of 
New York City children, voluntary agency resources (most of them sec- 
tarian) are exhausted befoie public facilities are considered. For court 
placements of fins and delinquents, the choice is: voluntary agency, then 
TitJc II facilities, and finally training schools (Title III) of the State Youth 
Division. 

Indicators of What? 

The data are fragmented and are not all pointed in one direction. 
Looked at over time, there appears to be little relationship between the 
rising number of incidents of antisocial behavior on the part of New York 
City's children and the development of mechanisms for handling these 
children. The system seems to offer scarcely any protection, fairness, or 
wis<?om. Nothing serious happens in relation to most arrests for serious 
offenses. Delinquents are less likely than pins to reach institutions. Place- 
ment rates do not coincide with community concern. On the one hand, 
from the perspective of helping young people and known recidivism rates, 
more commitments are clearly debatable. On the other, the secure place- 
ment of youngsters who have committed certain violent crimes and whom 
the community does not know how to change, is being advocated by 
responsible groups as a deterrent and for the protection of the community. 
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An ever-growing number of cases are adjourned and dismissed after 
increasing delays. Both money and social cost are high. One wonders 
whether the solutions proposed so far are adequate: these include clearer 
placement policy, better placement resourcc-s, larger staffs, less racial- 
religious differentiation, and better community treatment. Perhaps a fuller 
look at the entire system, its policies and operations is needed. The numbers 
seems to suggest that one cannot try to change one part without affecting 
the whole and that inconsistencies of philosophy and goals at several points 
currently undermine the entire effort. 
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Part II 

Reports on Programs — 
Monitoring Selected 
CMdren's Programs. 
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Introduction: Program Monitoring 



Although our indicators of the state of New York City children are 
limited in scope, they point up areas of concern and highlight problems that 
warrant further exploration. We recognize that the relationship between 
inputs (expenditures, staff, and program activities) and outcomes (the 
welfare or "iil-fare" of chi' ' jssarily direct or a simple matter 

of cause and effect. Nr recognize that certain of the City's 

programs and agencit ni. t role in the lives of its children. 

The monitoring phasi t ^ . was undertaken to gain further insight 

on iiow some of these programs and agencies are trying to deal with the 
problems of children identified in earlier chapters. 

We selected three programs for monitoring— child-health stations, the 
school meal program, and the school attendance system. The first program 
was selected in the belief that sound health is a basic ingredient of a child's 
welfare. We looked at school meals because, apart from the negative 
physic*' consequences of poor nutrition, hungry children cannot concen- 
trate on learning. School attendance was selected on the theory that if 
children are not in school, they cannot be expected to learn, and, moreover, 
while out of school, often are the children most likely to end up in serious 
trouble. We also include here a brief summary of a monitoring report of a 
pilot bilingual education program,^ though it was not prepared specifically 
for this report. The overall number of Spanish-speaking children in our 
schools is increasing, and since a large percentage of them are non-English 
speaicing (N.E.), they dre not able to participate in regular classroom 
programs. 

We define "program monitoring" as a watchdog function that in these 
instance's was implemented by teams of trained laymen and professionals, 
n'>embcrs of two major community organizations in New York City.2 Based 
on analyses of relevant reports and data assembled by these organizations, 
monitoring was carried out over a six- to nine-month period, using struc- 
tured and semi-structured interview guides. Each organization then col- 
lected and analyzed the material provided by team members, including their 
descriptive comments, observations, and reactions, and each prepared a 
report. What follows in Chapters 9 through 12 is derived from these 
reports. 



'By. the Community Service Society, 

^he Citizens* Committee for Children and the Con^munity Council of Greater New York. 
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Child Health Stations: Based on a 
Monitoring Report By the Citizens' 
Committee for Children of New York, Inc. 



Background 

As of December, 1974, there were 72 child-health stations in New York 
City, all located in low-income areas.' These stations comprise the largest 
network of neighborhood-based, preventive health-care facilities for chil- 
dren in the City. (Most Hospital outpatient pediatric clinics do not provide 
well-baby services.) While the great majority (53) of the stations provide 
preventive care only, 19 are pediatric treatment centers that also care for 
sick children. However, in the event thai a child is sick at the time of a 
scheduled visit at one of the preventive-care stations, the physician at the 
station will prescribe for the child. 1 

There is no fee for any of the services provided in child-health stations or 
the centers. One-third of all children registered at child-health stations are 
Medicaid-eligible. The percentage of Medicaid children varies from station 
to station, from a low of 5% to a high of 65%. Until summer 1975, the 
Health Department, which operates the stations, was not reimbursed by 
Medicaid for services provided to Medicaid children; it now collects 
these fees. 

In 1975, the total population under 5 years of age in New York City 
was estimated by the Health Department at 623,000. About 109,000 (17.5%) 
of these children were registered in child-health stations, and made over 

'By September I, 1975, only 69 were left. The closing of 10 additional child-care stations during the 
1975-76 budget year is planned as part of the required cut in the departmental budget. 
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330,000 visits of which about 41,000 were visits by sick children,2 About 
1 1,000 additional visits were made by non-registered children.-' 

Child-health stations provide care to just under 20% of the City's 
children under age 5. While the total number of children registered decreased 
slightly over the past years (falling 2.0% between 1973 and 1974), visits by 
sick children increased by 220.3% and those by infants, 11.0%. Part of the 
decline in the non-infant population may be attributed to the Health 
Department's upper age limit of 1 year for supplemental food under the 
federal Women's, Infants' and Children's (w.i.c) program. In some other 
health facilities, the upper age limit is 4. 

Infants are referred to child-health stations primarily from hospitals or by 
neighbors or other child-health stations. In many cases, the child-health 
station appears to be the only source of health care for infants, immediately 
following birth. 

Early and Pc^ Screening, Diagnosis and Treatment Program 

Begin, g in i u new hcahh-care tool with a potential for affecting 
large numbei became available through the implementation of a 

federal child-health program: Early Periodic Screening, Diagnosis and 
Treatment Program (epsdt). This program, a 1967 amendment to Title XIX 
of the Social Security Act, mandates that states receiving Medical Assistance 
funds provide early and periodic screening, diagnosis and treatment services 
to all Medicaid-eligible children 0-21 years of age.^ The responsibility to 
notify all Medicaid-eligible parents was lodged with the Department of 
Social Services. In the beginning, the child-health stations were designated 
as the only approved providers under the specific standards for the epsdt 
program; later other providers were used as well, 

The City Health Department is responsible for monitoring the stations 
with regard to the quaUty and quantity of medical care they offer, their 
screening procedures, their record-keeping methods, the state of their physical 

^This number does not include the children who receive preventive care through the Health Department 
in the early childhood programs in which they are enrolled. Potentially, their number includes 40,000 to 
45.000 children. 

'The difference between registered and non-registered children is that registered children are brought to 
the health stations at regularly scheduled times, as part of a continuing health-care program. 
Unregistered children are those who have just moved into the di.strict or who are there only 
temporarily, and who have not been known previously to the station. 

••The federal guidelines for the ep.sdt program, not issued until June 28, 1972. provide that: (I) at a min- 
imum, screening should include: a health and developmental history (physical and mental); an 
assessment of physical growth: developmental assessment; inspection for obvious physical defects; ear, 
nose, mouth and throat inspection (including inspection of teeth and gums); screening tests for cardiac 
abnormalities, anemia, sickle cell trait, lead poisoning, tuberculosis, diabetes, infections and other 
urinary tract conditions: and assessment of nutritional .status and immunization status. An assessment 
of this nature is necessary to identify individuals with potential or apparent physical or mental health 
and development problems requiring diagnosis and. possibly, treatment. (2) diagnostic services must be 
provided when needed. (3) treatment and provision of eyeglasses, hearing aids, dental services must be 
given when needed. Guidelines also require an outreach (case finding) program and the development of 
a "Health Care History" for each eligible child. 

There ha.s been considerable criticism of the operation of the epsdt Program, both nationally and 
in New York City. Critics have pointed out that the implementation has been spotty at best— even for the 
priority population, the preschool group. It has been limited primarily to (often inadequate) screening 
without follow-up, diagnosis and treatment, and has thus created the impression of a child-health 
service, where none exists. 
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facilities, the competence of their staffs, the frequency with which they refer 
children to approved treatment resources, and the nature of the follow-up that 
exists on cases referred. 

The Monitors' Report 

The goal of the monitoring effort of the Citizens' Committee for 
Children was to assess in a general way the effectiveness of the services 
provided by the child-health stations, and to examine in particular, the 
implementation of the epsdt Program at the stations. To do this, the 
monitoring project staff (together with Health Department stafQ visited 12 
stations and compared their observations aiui impressions with the reports on 
the stations issued by the City Health Department. ^ 

Fragmentation and Uneven Quality of Care 

The first finding of the monitors was that although the child-health 
stations were performing an important function for many pre-school chil- 
dren, most could not provide total health care. The major deficiency 
idont?^--^^ juonitors was the fact thai nu i of the stations could offer 

are so that parents were lu.ced to take their children 
cK>c vvucre when they were ill. This, at best, resulted in fragmentation of care 
and more often in neglect of child-health needs. The monitors also noted 
that the 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. weekday schedule of the stations makes them 
accessible for working parents only by loss of a work day. Since most 
hospital outpatient pediatric clinics operate on a similar schedule, parents 
increasingly tend to rely on hospital emergency rooms, which are open on a 
24-hour basis, for all the health care of the children — not only for emer- 
gency care. 

Uneven performance among stations seemed to be related to the 
staffing stituation. The monitors found the number and type of staff 
varying greatly from station to station. A full uit^'f includes physician, 
public health nurse, public health assistant and ally, pediatric nurse 
associates. In some fealth stations 2 or 3 physicW ,vere on' duty on the 
day of the visit, whereas in others no physicic vas available in the 
afsrnoon. Staff, particularly physicians, sometim.. arrive late and leave 
n^vt the 2 '/4-hour scheduled sessions have endiec Turnover in public 
LEilth aides is high, and their qualifications var rcsitly. 

riimosphere and Administration of the Stations 

The general atmosphere and management of the stations differ enor- 
mously. Some function smoothly and efficiently in a friendly asad relaxed 
atmosphere. Others are noisy and disorganized with patients waiting for 

'From November 19, 1974 lo February 26» 1975. 21 monitors, including 19 volunteer public health, child- 

health and children's services experts, laymen and 2 staff members from CCC. made 17 visits to 12 
child-health stations in ^ pre-sclcctcd areas of New York City together if^th New York City Department 

of Ffcealth Auditing staff Six of msist: stations were pediatric treatmensctcnters. The total register of the 
12 stations was 25,396 of whom 5.078 were infants (under 1). Eacrwisit included: interviews with 
narects or other aK*^ults accompam-ing children for health care :jnl with supervisory personnel: 
cnservations of the physical plani- riient ainenities, and general mamaarrnent; selective review of client 
records. The analysis covered in this report Is based on data collecicd ^y both the CCC monitoring 
teams and the Department of Health evaluative personnel in the course i the joint monitoring activity. 
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long hours in crowded waiting rooms, and a considerable amount of 
confusion is apparent. In still others the monitors found no patients and 
no activity, whatsoever. Station staff blamed the many broken appoint- 
ments (due to bad weather, family crises, conflicting appointments or other 
reasons) for this situation. Broken appointments average approximately 40%, 
even for the pediatric centers. On the days the centers were visited, broken 
appointments ranged from 14% to 66%. A block appointment system^* is 
used at most stations and sometimes patient flow is constant, but it often 
results in long waits for the patient to see staff. The inadequacy of 
scheduling in some stations is evidenced by the fact there are often times 
when there are no clients for scheduled staff to attend or, conversely, no 
staff to see waiting patients. 

Facilities 

Monitors reported inadequate space in many stations — particularly in 
the store-front clinics — for administering vision and audiometric tests. 
Many stations are located at busy intersections where noise levels make it 
difficult to administ' J and record screening test results. Well and sick 
children may examined in the same room, and there is rarely adequate 
privacy for an intimate discussion between the parent and the staff member. 
Three-quarters of the stations have no play areas for children to use while 
they are waiting to be seen, or while parents confer with staff. Play 
equipment and toys are either lacking or in poor condition. Several stations 
lacked baby-weighing scales with adequate calibration, diagnostic lamps, 
glass beakers for biologicals. etc. While stations are. for the most part, 
modera jly de-Mn. the client Nathrooms in some stations are without locks, 
toik aper.. lowels, and soap, and are badly in need of repair. 

A dm a ^itrativ^ Management 

Muanmnr:- recorded situations for which weak administrative manage- 
ment ^cisiiid responsible. The major deficiency noted was that the 3-month 
reminairi'^ CI .v;.h are available in only about half of the stations and even 
there ioihe: not being used at aJl. Audiometric screening worksheets were 
missrnr^, nn more than one-third of the stations. 

VWotdCQCTS found that some districts and individual stations are visited 
fairl; "^ize-ntdr and on a regular basis by regional health directors, district 
offic N, amd u. urict managers; others receive much less supervision. 



'If the .nriK: .ssion from 9 lo 1 1:30 a.m., cither all paticnr .irc ijskcd to come at 9 .a.m.. or snnic 

propr ..u: as -'d to come at 9:00, 9:.^(), 10:00, etc. 
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Referrals and Record-keeping 

Monitors noted a failure in most stations to maintain an up-dated list of 
approved specialty clinics for diagnosis and treatment.^ Two stations could 
not find their lists at all; another one located it only after a long search. 
Thus, appropriate referrals are difficult or impossible to make. There was 
weak or non-existent follow-up of referrals to treatment facilities, in 
addition to failure on the part of many treatment facilities, particularly 
municipal hospitals, to return completed follow-up forms. This results in a 
lack of any real documentation as to how many children received what kinds 
of services, and where they received them. 

The monitors selected for extensive review a random sample of patient 
records during each site visit. These reviews confirmed that the stations are 
putting the efsdt Program into effect, but that the quality of screening 
provided by individual stations is uneven. Full hearing and vision screening 
was generally inadequate as were dental screening, and height, weight, and 
development assessment. Record-keeping is sloppy, obscuring the extent to 
which the screening procedures have been implemented. For example, in 
4 stations, immunization records were incomplete. In ten out of twelve 
stations, vision records were less than 50% complete. No station had 
complete medical histories of all the children served, and in eight of the twelve 
stations visited, less than 50% of these records were completed. 

Information about Hispanic families was particularly inadequate. The 
monitors noted that there were few staff available to serve the large 
numbers of parents who cannot speak English. Appropriate forms for non- 
English speaking families were not available in more than one-third of the 
stations visited. As a result, in some cases, no history is taken of the child; 
in others, other paren:ii have to assist in the process, making privacy 
impossible. One must auestion the effectiveness of conferences with nurses 
and instructions from doctors in a language parents do not understand. 

Staff Satisfaction 

Staff members of the stations expressed satisfaction with the epsdt 
Program, stating that it facilitates improved assessment of the health status 
of the individual child. Staff noted, however, that problems such as a 
shortage of laboratory technicians and supporting personnel, the frequency 
of missed appointments and parental unwillingness to use certain health 
resources as back-up services (possibly because access is difficult, service 
poor and often delayed) were constant. 



■Each station is required to maintain the Bureau for Handicapped Children's list of approved centers for 
diagnosis and treatment of specific chronic conditions, 
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Parent Reactions 



Rapport between parents and child-health station personnel, including 
the receptionist, public health assistants, nurses and physicians appears to be 
very good, with few exceptions. Clients are treated courteously and there is 
a friendly atmosphere in most stations. In one clinic, however, aides 
appeared to be quite indifferent to the patients. 

Although most parents^ said they were pleased with the care provided 
their children, about 12% of the interviewed parents had suggestions for 
improving their clinic. There were complaints about long waits to see 
physicians and other health-care staff and about the inadequacy of health- 
care resources for older children. Parents had a sense of continuity with the 
station itself and with the individual staff members at the station although 
they rarely telephone the station for advice, often because they do not know 
the name of any particular individual at the station and have no expectation 
of anyone's remembering them from one visit to the next. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

(1) The monitors reported great unevenness of performance among the sta- 
tions. Until there is staff in a central office to audit the stations on a 
regular basis and put needed changes into effect, there is little likelihood 
that improvements will be made. 

(2) Although EPSDT has added to the services of child-health stations, it has 
contributed only a small part of what it could contribute if all the 
mandated screaming procedures were implemented. The greatest gaps 
were found in vision, audiology, and dental screening, and in height, 
weight, and developmental assessment. It is, therefore, important that 
procedures be improved and that staffs of the stations be directed to 
implement the full program for all eligible children. 

(3) More attention to record-keeping is essential to assess what procedures 
have been completed. 

(4) Because referral and follow-up are so inadequate, monitors were unable 
to ascertain whemer or not children v/ere actually receiving a competent 
diagnosis and trj^atment from the back-up centers to which they were 
referred. Monitoring of this aspect of the program is needed. 

(5) More Spanish-speaking staff, language-training of existing staff, and 
hiring of translators are needed. 

**(6) The current fiscal crisis of the City has led to cutbacks in staffs that were 
already inadequate for carrying out screening, counselling, and follow- 
up. The monitors expressed particular concern about the consequences 
of these cutbacks on the health care of the City's children. 
(7) Consideration should be given as to whether child-health stations 
should be continued as preventive centers only, or whether there is not 
greater need for a comprehensive coverage service for both well and 
sick children. 

''The children were usually accompanied by their mothers. Of a total of 8^1 interviews, only 6 of the 
adulls accompanying the children were nai jneir mothers. 
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School Attermance: Based on a 
Monitoring Report by the Community 
Council of Greater New York 



Background 

School for the young is vraat employment is for the adult — the primary 
environment outside of theaamily and the critical arena for assessing daily 
functioning. Attending school is the very foundation of preparation for adult 
life. Although attending school may not be the only way to acquire an 
education, it is the only way to get that education certified. For most 
children the likelihood of learning outside of school the basic skills 
necessary for adequate functioning and for securing and holding a decent 
job is negligible. 

In 1974, the taxpayers provided the Board of Education with $2.8 
billion with which to operate the largest school system in the country, a 
system designed to educate over one million children. While dollars do not 
guarantee results, the school budget is an investment in the expectation 
that schools will make every effort to provide the kind of educational 
environment that motivates children to learn. In order to learn, however. 
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children must be available for learning and the effort to make the largest 
possible number of children attend school regularly becomes the indispen- 
sable first step in the process of education. Moreover, the New York State 
Compulsory Education Law mandates that children be in school until age 
17 or high school graduation. 

The chancellor of the Board of Education reported that in 1973-74, 
17.7% of public school enrollment, or approximately 195,000 children were 
out of school each day. Other estimates of non-attendance are much 
higher. These figures force us to look for the reasons why so many New 
York City children are not in school. 

The Children's Services Monitoring Committee of 'ommunit 
Council of Greater New York ua> a. 'mpted to uncover th. , i.^ons by 
studying the attendance system oj iIk City's publie schools. The Com- 
mittee, composed of volunteers with experience in teaching, school policy 
development, and general children's services, developed and put into effect 
a plan for monitoring the system that included questionnaires and visits to 
51 schools and 8 district offices, and extensive mterviews with approxi- 
mately 165 school and commuris^y district personnel in the 5 boroughs of 
New York City'. 

The School Attendance Fro^rctn 

The high school attendance program is operated by the central Board 
of Education. The attendance program for elementary and junior high 
schools was decentralized in 1970 and since that time each of the 32 
community school districts has run its own attendance system. Each school- 
district board decides on how much of its budget to allocate to attendance 
staff, i.e., how many attendance teachers to hire and where to assign them, 
and oversees the implementation of the State Compulsory Education Law. 

The procedures required by the Board of Education in compliance with 
the compulsory education law arc as follows: 

(1) The classroom teacher must take attendance in the morning and pos- 
sibly in the afternoon. 

(2) An aide is assigned to collect the attendance lists and to send postcards 
or letters to the parents of children who are absent from 1 to 4 days, in- 
forming the parents of the absenc^ and requesting a response. 

'Monitoring was carried out during May and Jimc ot 1975. Questionnaires were sent to all 32 
Community School Districts, requesting basic intorn-^nion on attendance services in the district and 
requesting permission to visit three schools (an intL-rni-diate^'or Junior high school and two of its feeder 
elementary schools) in each district. Two districts relused to provide the infoimation requested and 
four refused permission for visits. Of the remaining 2S. 14 uere selected for visiting because they 
provided a range of geographic, economic, and ethnic lactors. and attendance records. 3S schools were 
visited in these districts. In addition, two high schools in each borough (selected by the High School 
Division of the Central Board of Education) and three high schools selected by the Commiitec to 
broaden the sample were also visited. 

Monitoring procedures consisted of direct observation and interviews during school visits, district 
office visits and visits to the Bureau of Attendance. Each monitor spoke to several kinds ot school 
personnel including: principals, a.ssistant principals, aides, attendance teachers, classroom teachers, and 
others. The results of the ."^0 eompleled district ofUce questionnaires, the eight district visile, the 51 
school visits and interviews with about 165 personnel were discussed by Committee members, analyzed 
.and reviewed. This report represents a summary of their findings and reflects the work of the 
Committee as well as the cooperation of the ofticials and staff <»{ the Community School Districts. tin- 
High School Division, the Bureau of Atl-.-ndaoce. and tl)e various schools v:-(ed. 
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(3) An aide is also required to make out an Attendance Teacher Referral 
Form (407) on each child absent 5 days or more without an excuse. 

(4) The attendance teacher is to follow up each 407 with a call or a home 
visit to determine the cause of absence and then report back to the 
school. 

(5) The attendnr- "->^^icr nK.y give counselling cr the familv ^rid child 
to mem .^..1 personnel team (for : ^ an educ .tion.\. iiid 
vocation.. nsolor), the Burear hJd Guidance, or out- 
side sources *. ip. 

(6) The assistant principal is expected to review each class rollboiok (the 
official document that records attendance) to insure that all children are 
being properly counted. In addition, other staff members of the school 
may be involved in reporting on the child's attendance problems. 

School districts and individual schools are expected to implement these 
procedures no matter how many or how few attendance teachers they 
employ, or where they are located. 

The Monitors* Report 

Attendance varies from district to district and school to school — and 
from month to month. The percentage is lowest in the high schools. Of the 
13 high schools visited, attendance for January, 1974,2 example, ranged 
from 70.1% in Aviation Vocational High School to 31.2% in Benjamin 
Franklin High School. For the same month, reported attendance for the 
elementary and junior high schools visited ranged from 91.5% to 77.5%. 

Of the 30 (out of 32) districts reporting on personnel satisfaction with 
their attendance system, 12 (40%) were satisfied and 18 (60%) were not.^ 
This satisfaction with the attendance system was not a direct function of 
actual attendance rates. Attendance in some districts where staff were 
reportedly satisfied with their current system was poorer than in some 
where staff were dissatisfied. Neither was satisfaction directly related to the 
number of attendance personnel employed in the district. Districts with 
higher achievement rates (as measured by reading achievement levels) did, 
in general, have higher attendance rates. 

The numbers of professional attendance stafP employed ranged from 
one supervisor and one attendance teacher in one district (where the 
attendance average was 86.5%) to one supervisor and 17 attendance teach- 
ers in another (where the average attendance was 87.5%). However, districts 
with the largest attendance staffs are not necessarily those with the highest 
rates of attendance. The number of 407 forms filled out monthly varied 
greatly from district to district, ranging from 250 to 2,391. 



•January tcnii> lo be a monih wnw poiW aitcndancc. especially It^r high .schools. Elemcniary and junior 
high schools somciimL'S rcpori Iowlt attendance for other months. 

Ms reported on Community Council of Greater New York. Inc.. "Quesiionnaire to Community School 
Distrias on Attendance," April. 1975. 

•*As reported on the "Questionnaire lo Community School Districts on Attendance/* April, f975. 
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Usually an elementary, intermediate or junior high school has an 
attendance teacher assigned on either a part-time or full-time basis, and one 
or more school aides assigned to attendance duties. Various other school 
personnel may be assigned to deal with attendance problems as needed. 
(These may include attendance coordinators, assistant principals, guidance 
personnel, etc.). Since attendance problems are often more severe on the 
intermediate or junior high level than in elementary schools, there are 
usually more people dealing with attendance issues for longer periods of 
time at those levels. 

No matter how districts felt about their attendance programs, or how 
large the attendance staff, the monitors did not find even one school in 
which the attendance procedures were operating in the manner required by 
the Board of Education. 

Elementary and Junior High Schools 

In visits to 38 elementary, intermediate, and junior high schools, the 
monitors found that: 

{l) ihr^chools visited reported that absence without an excuse was an 
increasingly serious problem. Many schools had difficulty in carrying out 
even the most basic mechanical processes to encourage attendance of their 
students. 

(a) The reviewing of rollbooks varied greatly. In some schools, roll- 
books are reviewed daily or weekly as part of the regular attend- 
ance procedure. In cases where rollbook review was a separate 
function assigned to* the assistant principal or other administrator, 
as required in the Board of Education procedure, review seldom was 
made. The consequence of not reviewing rollbooks may be that 
students are not counted as absent, postcards are not sent, and 
reports are not made out. Thus, there is no clear mechanism for 
identifying the absent child and for returning him to school. Most 
schools send postcards informing parents of their child's absence but 
they receive few responses. Responses to letters were reported to 
be higher. The few schools that regularly made telephone calls 
to parents rather than sending postcards or letters repotted the best 
response. 

(b) Most schools reported that time limitations of the staff precluded 
making out 407's for every 5-day absence as required. Some teachers 
stated that they chose children for referral on a selective basis — 
making 407's out on "potential truants" (defined as students who 
were experimenting with truancy and who could, in some cases, be 
helped by preventive efforts), '*chronic truants" (completely out of 
school or so far into the truancy pattern that efforts by attendance 
personnel could not keep them in school), or those whose parents 
had shown concern. Others might choose those without emotional 
problems, or possibly the worst cases. In some schools, attendance 
teachers or aides exercised their own discretion in choosing children 
for referral. In one school, 407's were sent only as indicated by the 
principal. 
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(c) Many schools ignored truants; in others, school staff said that they 
dealt with truant children by arranging conferences, referring stu- 
dents to other sources of help, and/or developing special classes or 
programs. In some schools, children with attendance problems could 
change classes or rearrange their schedules to try to improve their 
school experience. In others, however, no effort was made by school 
administrators to fulfill the children's requests for changes. 

(d) None of the schools had special programs to help children after long 
absences. While they are not usually held back on the basis of non- 
attendance alone, promotion is withheld for low achievement or low 
achievement combined with absence. Several staff members inter- 
viewed said that they did not believe in holding back a child because 
of prolonged absence, because to do so would induce peer scorn and 
not help the child. One school official said the school could not 
hold back anyone in a certain grade this year because it would be 
over-enrolled in that grade the next year if it did so. 

(2) Almost every school visited reported a serious problem with children 
who were repeatedly late to school, and most intermediate and junior 
high schools reported many children who regularly cut classes. 

(3) Some school personnel who dealt with attendance suggested that 
children who were "illegally" (without an acceptable excuse) out of 
school had complex problems that led to poor attendance or complete 
non-attendance. The problems most often cited were: difficulty in 
adjusting to school, academic failures, dissatisfaction with school pro- 
grams, family responsibilities such as caring for younger siblings or 
interpreting for a parent who did not speak English, and lack of money 
for school clothing or supplies. 

(4) School staffs described themselves as unable to deal effectively with the 
absentee problem not only because they were understaffed, but also 
because they had too few available social services. The school staff who 
said that they did not have a serious problem with non-attendance 
described themselves as having high parent participation, motivated 
students, and flexible programming' and curricula. 

(5) Almost every staff member interviewed felt that children stayed away 
from school because they placed a low priority on education and did 
not meet the requirements for success in school. Supervising personnel 
repeatedly said that parents had not given their children the proper 
background and training and that children neither cared about school, 
nor respected teachers, nor tried to make the best of the school 
situation. Only a few staff said that they felt that the schools were not 
fulfilling their responsibility to educate the children in their care. 
More often, the monitors heard officials express attitudes of hostility 
and indifference, projecting the blame for failure on the children. 

High Schools 

Attendance problems are even more severe in the high schools. In visits 
to 13 high schools the monitors found that: 
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(1) Like elementary and junior high schools, they did not usually follow 
recommended attendance procedures; each high school developed its 
own priorities and methods of operation. 

(2) High school personnel interviewed also felt that truancy was caused by 
the inability of the child to fit into the school program. The school was 
not seen as failing in its responsibility to educate children. 

(3) Lateness was such a large problem in some schools that there was a 
staff member assigned to coordinate late slips or passes. In some 
instances the school counted a number of late days toward a whole 
absence. Some schools did fmd they could cut down on lateness by 
beginning special classes at 8 a.m. rather than 7 a.m., or by unlocking 
school doors so that different ends of the school building were accessible 
to arriving children. 

(4) As in elementary and junior high schools, school personnel reported 
that they did not have enough staff to deal with all the children who 
were absent. However, monitors found that where attendance is seen as 
having a high priority, staff schedules were rearranged to provide time 
to deal with truants. The monitors felt that if average school attendance 
were 46% as in the case of Benjamin Franklin High School last year, it 
might make sense to take staff out of the classroom and assign them to 
help return children to school. 

(5) All 13 high schools visited used age 17 and over discharges to clear 
their registers of children who never show up in school. The ''no shows" 
over 17 years of age were sent letters informing them that they would be 
dropped from the register even though this could be done legally only 
after a parent interview. Parents of students receiving such a letter from 
school often did not have an opportunity to come to school to discuss 
the discharge. In a number of situations reported, students who had not 
been attending school regularly were given an automatic discharge if no 
reply was received to a school notification letter. Monitors felt this illegal 
use of the age-17-and-over discharge reflected the school's attitude 
that truants— especially in high schools— are not the school's responsi- 
bility. 

Conclusions and Reconvnendations 

Monitors were surprised and shocked by the attitudes expressed by 
many school staff when talking about the children in their charge. They 
recommended that: 

(I) A change in attitude and in the basic philosophy underlying attendance 
procedures is needed. Every school official should believe that all 
children belong in school and that all have the right to the best possible 
education available, at least until graduation from high school. This 
attitude must originate with the Board of Education and be communi- 
cated to every school staff member in every school in New York City. 
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(2) Financial incentives are needed to improve attendance. At present, al- 
though state aid-to-education is based on attendance, the Board of 
Education apportions tax-levy funds (a mixture of state and city 
revenues) largely on the basis of enrollment. Neither a district nor a high 
school has any financial reason, therefore, to reach out to non-attending 
children. The chancellor should set up an ad hoc task force composed of 
knowledgeable and concerned people to determine the appropriate 
financial incentives to improve school attendance. The task force should 
make its recommendations public after a study period of no more 
than 6 months, and the New York City Board of Education should 
consider them for implementation. 

(3) Educational incentives to improve attendance are needed. Schools should 
provide fiexible curricula and staff schedules to meet the diverse needs 
of different children, especially children who are returning to school 
after an extended period of absence. 

Schools should provide bilingual teaching for children who have a 
native language other than English, and should make special provisions for 
children with physical or mental handicaps. Both the community school 
districts and the high school division should allocate some percentage of 
their funds to resource programs, such as learning centers or on-site 
alternative programs, in an effort to find both the financial and peda- 
gogical means of breaking away from the current system of the tradi- 
tional classroom setting that is failing so many children. 

(4) The concept of the pupil personnel team, including all staff who serve 
children in a "helping" capacity, should be developed further so that 
each member of the team uses his or her resources most effectively. 
Community school districts and the division of high schools should 
establish staff functions as follows: 

(a) Classroom teachers should be made responsible for the attendance of 
each child in the class. Teachers should spend some portion of their 
time in following up the absence of their students. Indeed, attend- 
ance results should be considered as part of a teacher's performance 
evaluation. 

(b) Paraprofessionals — especially local community residents — should con- 
tinue to perform all of the clerical duties pertaining to attendance 
within the schools. They should also be given another function: that 
of making home visits to speak to parents and children and encourag- 
ing children to return to school. 

(c) The professional attendance teacher should act as an advocate for 
children, provide in-depth casework services as part of the pupil 
personnel team, and supervise the paraprofessionals in their clerical 
and visiting duties. 

(d) School principals should have the responsibility of ensuring that chil- 
dren attend school. They should be held directly accountable, along 
with the attendance personnel, for each child's attendance. As a part 
of their responsibility, principals should open the schools to parents 
by encouraging parent participation in educational decision-making, 
instructing staff to include parent participation in the classroom, and 
instituting an active parent-outreach program. 
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(5) It is the chancellor's responsibility to ensure that effective attendance 
procedures are operating ill every school. During the course of their school 
visits the monitors saw rci^ny effective ideas in practice and some experi- 
mental programs that ar^ achieving results. 

For instance, the Special Learning Disabilities Program in District 
17 uses a special classroC>tti and tearH approach to provide services for 
children with learning deficiencies and high absenteeism. The team 
approach in District 17 has been very successful because it deals with all 
the problems that can Prevent a child from using his educational 
opportunities. 

* It is essential that efforts of this kind be recognized and that 
information about them made available to the staff of other schools. 
The New York City B^^^rd of Education and the State Education 
Department should monitor attendance procedures in New York City 
schools, both to give recognition to the effective efforts of some schools 
and to provide an impetus for change to those schools that are not 
functioning effectively at present. 

Beyond these specific recornmendations on attendance, the monitors 
noted that the poor quality <^f teaching, the rigid curriculum, and the run- 
down physical surroundings in rnany schools were underlying and pervasive 
causes of truancy. Too often, the reality of being in school entails studying in a 
dilapidated building with dissatisfied teachers, boring classes, and having to 
face the probability of being labeled **bad" or "dumb" if you do not like 
what is going on. Until children know that schools are run for children, the 
monitors felt that non-attendance would Continue to be a major problem. 
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School Meals: Based on a Monitoring 
Report of the Commimity Council of 
Greater New York 



Lunch and Breakfast Programs 

More than one million (1,100,224) children are enrolled in public 
elementary, junior high, and high schools in New York City (1974-75) and 
almost half are from families with incomes at or below federal poverty 
levels. Hunger and malnutrition are realities for many of these children. 
Even where they may not be, haphazard eating habits and inadequate 
knowledge about, and exposure to, nutritionally balanced meals make it 
increasingly important that food programs designed and established to 
assure adequate nutrition reach the children eligible for them in the most 
effective way. 
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Background: National School Lunch Program 

The National School Lunch Program established by* the National 
School Lunch Act of 1946, provides free, reduced-price (20c) or full-price 
(50c in elementary and junior high schools, 55-60c in high schools) lunches 
to children in any public or non-profit private school that elects to 
participate in the program* Eligibility for free and reduced-price lunches is 
determined by family income and size* $6,260 is the maximum income for a 
family of four for free lunches, and the maximum for reduced-price lunches 
is an income of 175%^ of the poverty level, or $9,770 for a family of four. 
The United States Department of Agriculture (usda) administers the 
program at the federal level. At the state level, the State Department of 
Education, and at the local level, the Bureau of School Lunches of the 
Board of Education of New York City are the administrators. Federal 
regulations prohibit discriminatory procedures against students receiving 
free or reduced-price lunches. 

The New York City Lunch Program is a centrally administered, mass- 
feeding operation, despite the fact that each community school has the right 
under the Decentralization Law to run its own program* In 1972, however, 
when the law went into effect. District 2 had to sue the Board of Education 
to force it to comply with the law. Today, every community school district 
except District 2 uses the centralized Bureau of School Lunches rather than 
administering its own lunch program. 

Precise New York City expenditure figures are not available, but the 
total budget for fiscal year 1975 for the Bureau of School Lunches (which is 
also includes the Special Milk Program-) was over $110 million. Federal 
funds made up the major portion (69%), while state funds comprised 
approximately 2% ($2.2 million), and city funds 29%, or $32 million. 

Background: National School Breakfast Program 

Established under the Child Nutrition Act of 1966, the National 
School Breakfast Program is designed to provide nutritious breakfasts to 
school children at no cost, at a reduced price, or at full price, with eligibility 
determined on the same basis as that of the School Lunch Program. Any 
public or non-profit school (including pre-kindergarten and Head Start 
Programs operated in the schools) is eligible. Like the School Lunch 
Program, the School Breakfast Program is administered at the federal level 
by the usda and at the state level by the State Department of Education. 
At the local level, however, it is run by the community school districts. No 
breakfasts are served in the high schools, though some are considering a 
breakfast program. Again» as in the case of the iunrfi program, discrimina- 
tion against free or reduced-price meal recipients is prohibited* 

Estimated expenditures for the School Breakfast Program in 1974-75 
were about $4.5 million in New York City. Federal and state monies 
provide total financing for the program. 

•Increased to 180% in Federal legislation passed in October, 1975. 

"Under this Program, federal subsidies are available to elementary schools that serve mid-morning milk 
and cookies. 
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The Monitors' Report^ 



In March, 1975 in New York City, there were 1,292 schools and 
Insiitutions serving an average of 537,359 daily meals. 90% of ihese meals 
wcTe free; the remainder full price. Until the end of 1975, New Ycxk City had 
no reduced-price school meal program. It is currejitly being introduced in 
response to federal legislation that mandates it. About 57% of the children 
registered in elementary and junior high schools are eligible for free meals."* 
Of these, .87% participate in the School Lunch Program. If reduced-pnce 
meals were available, the monitors estimated thai iti^.. on 1970 Cer sus 
da: \ at least 250,i^O0 -^^iititirr^al children would be c:i ur.!ble for them. 

^ of June 19 :V ^ -le 32 community scho^ol cisiiricts servied an 

I --^^ of 63,838 caiu brs^::asts in 365 schools. Only of the eligible 
if:cii-er in New York City ;eived free breakfasts. At :easu 400,000 others 
>lk>>^ow eat a free lunch H^ri: eligible for a free breaktas.!, bmt are not being 
scrvdti . In addition to not cnaving a reduced-price br ' fast: "program. New 
■:'Qiik City has no full-pricad breakfast program. l>t ;nonntors estimated 
2T ^y not fully using these programs in 1975, New ar> Ciry wascdeprrived 
v^. approximately $25 million in federal and state fua^ds They placnsd failure 
loeMpand the program primarily on the Board of Eg n.-? :ion^ which has not 
enco uraged participation ir^che program by commusv distirict boards and 
scm ols. 

In October, 1975, theii^ederal Nutrition Act was passed by Congress, 
ovl whelmingly overridingoi Presidential veto. The Act requires all schools 
to offer reduced-price meals to eligible students and raises the eligibility 
level for such meals from the present 175% of the poverty level to 180%. 
The Act also requires that the breakfast program be extended to "all 
schools where it is needed to provide adequate nutrition for children in 
attendance." 

Even if this broader coverage were to be put into effect over night, 
there would remain the major deficiencies in the program identified by the 
monitors through a combination of direct observation and responses from 
administrators, service workers, and children. The specific findings of the 
monitors are set forth below. 

^The monitors included volunteers with expertise in education, nutrition, research, and children's 
services. The monitoring plan included visits to schools, formal and informal reports on the visits, 
and mailed questionnaires to 8,000 lunchroom workers. 

During March. 1975, the monitors visited 18 public elementary schools and 6 junior high schools 
in 9 community school districts. Thirteen districts had been selected tor an economic, ethnic, and geo- 
graphic distribution; 3 districts refused permission for visits, and a fourth finally gave permission 
after the time selected for the visits had ended. The monitors also visited 3 parochial schools and 
3 high schools. The visits included observation of the lunchroom and cooking facilities during 14 
breakfast and 30 lunch periods. During the visits, monitors talked with school principals, administra- 
tive staff, teachers, aides, lunchroom workers, and children. Representatives of District Council 37's 
local 372 (the Paraprofessional School Employees* Union, comprising 98% of all lunchroom workers) 
accompanied the monitors on their school visits. 

There were 1,322 completed questionnaires returned to the monitoring committee. Although 
the Bureau of School Lunches objected to the questionnaire and went .so far as to instruct supervisors 
to collect uncompleted copies of it from their workers, the union was able to override these objections. 
Because of the controversy surrounding the questionnaire, however, the monitors felt that some caution 
should be used in interpreting the information obtained from it. Workers who responded may have 
been hesitant to express negative opinions, and their responses may be biased by this reluctance. 
^About 30% of the high school students are eligible. Eligibility for the total school register is 49%. 
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Prcigram A dmm i ist ration 

i 'iUv: nnonitQrrs found that centralized food distribution is not necessarily 
Itej nheaapiesl or most efficr^nt way of getting food to children in schooL 
J^ltamitoiTs crsfier\'^ed during 7.:isits to schools that food purchased in bulk 
liurou^tih : Tiie35iireau of School Lunches frequently was more expensive than 
it woe? d.^A-j^ teem at a local nnarket. For instance, chicken bought thraiigii 
vht It eaii. .^S5is 67c a pound, while the price at ^^^^ k>cal market was 47c. h 
ae^iitio .n, scbrrx.v:, ofdicials complaJned that the ::.unf^u often paid for lar^'^r 
pr cu ^i^^'vt^n:. than were ordered or comd . used. 

In gt rierra^ xne monitors were dissatisfied with both the appearance aac: 
the taste <:^irm -co d served in these programs. They rated the food in only : 
of the 14 IbrrraiiCErv'. programs. and 12 of the 30 lunch programs visited., as 
"appetu? g in -J^^tjxarancer the food in 4 breakfast and 10 lunch pro- 
grams Jrf^::«ii ^gt^iuj. They observed greenish hot dogs and tasted cloyingly 
sweet -bii. r c>e?eam, unidentifiable mixtures of r:ce and meat, stale rolls, 
soggy ve -•-Hf/" : md other unappetizing dishes. Most of the lunch pro- 
grams .it-iiir' all the breakfast programs offered no choice of food. 
Some K -i nrted overly small portions for older children, although 

when t±^ -UK^: disliked, even small portions may remain uneaten. 

Menu f ^-rmjn: and Distribution 

Sch Ti^ .cnraot distribute menus regularly or widely. Neither parents 
nor chiict jsn^w the menus in advance, nor are they consulted in menu 
planning, o] ; though the parents have requested it in some schools. The 
monitojr noitsu ihat in one school on the Lower East Side, parents are 
involved in oiraiu planning with the result that the school is serving 
appetizing satt -atritious meals. No provisions are made for special dietary 
needs oi' ;pr.jjsjems. Although lunchroom workers said they frequently knew 
children's pcsfeiCTces, such as extra peanut butter with a meal-pack or 
frozen meal, tueans instead of sauerkraut, which the children will not eat; 
one extraifsiii^ of bread so children can make sandwiches, they were unable 
to influence rnr^^ru ijianning t^.o reflect them. 



'There are now-^amrnr- types of food service used in school lunchrooms; (I) Meal-pavk food service. 
These are frozCT asm: which are heated and re-constituicd in large ovens. They are packaged 
in aluminum iTH.^-^ and served with one-half pint of milk, bread and a small cup of canned fruit dessert. 
Meal-pack ha:> hern used in elementary schools. Food quantity docs not vary according to age or 
size of the child and very little variety of foods is offered. (2) Convenience food service. These arc 
bulk frozen foods (delivered in 40 or 50 portion units), which are warmed and served on ii;r?arate 
trays. This provides for some variation of portions and typc«i of food. (3) Cafeteria fxni service These 
are usually found in junior high or high schools and usually offer a choice of foods Irom a fully 
equipped kitchen. There is often a dietician stationed in the school who personally supervises the food 
served. (4) Bmu /. .t/ \rrvice. Soup axid sandwich kitchens used to have food delivered to them from 
a central kitenr.: \ow they make siHodwiches and heat soup or other foods on a small three- 
burner stov^ VtoT basic kitchens aire being replaced with meal-pack services. 
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Lw/r^hrroom Atmosphere 



M.^ny schools are ill-eauipped to feed large number- of cnuiiTSTi. 
Lurachirooms are small arxc lunch sometimes is sened, - shiifts irofsi 
IIOa.m. to 2p.m. The monitors found many lunchroomi? ver .jrowcied^mc 
irn more than half of the schools visited, children eat wit^i tbzn: .\oms q—ztai 
iiooks in their laps. Times for meals and times for re-reation are: noc 
isrparated in most scctdoIs with the result that in some luc^tirc oms, chiiidren 
rush through their food or skip it entirely so that they will -avc an exsxa 
few minutes to play or talk. In other schools, administi2i::ar ock studenrixs 
in the dining room for lunch houn This means that thn?r 5 an almost 
constant din, as children win) have finished lunch, play uni, :alk, maians 
the atmosphere extnOTely iroisy and unsettled for thos ^.i] eating. 

There is a significant amount of waste, and severr;: chools were 
(described as having an insufficient number of garbage c ^ Tables -nid 
floors, and the areas around the garbage cans, were oh*.-) .trewn wiith 
leftover food. 

Separation of Free-Lunch Recipients from Other Stucleni:: 

There was evidence that children who receive free liri.: . and (those 
who pay for lunch or bring their crwn were separated. Of tterLditools visited 
that served both free and paid lunches, half separated non-jTsmmg childrcir 
by maintaining different waiting lines, or separate tables, ana by the use 
of tickets instead of money. 

Recommendations 

To make a nutritious breakfast and lunch available to every school 
child in New York City, the monitors recommend that the following steps 
be taken: 

(1) Both the breakfast and lunch programs should become an integral 
part of the schools' operations. Advisory committees composed of 
parents, children, lunchroom staff and community representatives 
should be established in schools to advise on menu planning and the 
operation of the programs, and to carry out continuous monitoring of 
the programs. 

(2) The programs should be defined as part of the regular curriculum, 
with the addition of nutrition education to the curriculum and the 
participation of children in menu plannning. 

(3) The New York State Legislature should guarantee full use of existing 
federal and state appropriations for school food programs by passing 
proposed legislation that would mandate a breakfast program it eveny 
school that serves lunch and the use of all three payment opnr.os for 
the breakfast programs as well. 

(4) The Board of Education should declare expansion of tiae School 
Breakfast Program a priority for the next school year. 
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^5) Safclr coiimmuaity boar^ -without dfrciemtralked focxl service iaould 
r^: helped amd encourEiajeciJ to mailt^ tn informed chokce wkretk.er to 
operate its o^vn progair.^^ -se a fcDfutmarsagement company, c : i^main 
under the a^is of thi Teau oi School Lunches. 

{t) A inajor campaign shoe t)e underttuk'nnio educate thenjubSc atJarge 
and school officials m z.. icular 2st ;un :iiie importance of scnool-Tueal 
prajgrams and their curj : operi § 'i ^ificiencies. 
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Biirngual Pilot 

Scmools' 



Backgraund 

In June, 1974, niie Coramtanity Service Society (ess) issued a report on 
niiingmJ education nn the Ne«v York City public schools.^ After nublication 
of the-neport J adge Marvin Etankel of the Federal District Coun. Southern 
Distna. signed a consent decree on a suit brought by aspira of New York, 
Inc., e^al. agsjEist the Boarc of Education on behalf of Puerto Rican pupils 
in the iLity's scrrools. Thc::asEree, issued in the summer of 1974, required the 
Board of Edic:3tion tn mit into effect a bilingual program; of instruction 
along specific guidelir . - a first step, th-s Board of Edueition was to 
designate pite scho-nls lu -^zh to begin a bilingual program m February, 
ty75 . E xperkma: gaanafa im iiir pilot schools was to be the-oasis for the full' 
annniementatuoir oaf laiC CT^ the fall of 1975. 

ligJit^ of the decree and the continuing interest of the Community 
Sfimss Society in tie chMdren: involved, ess undertook, in the spring of 

to momkir tiirbi^inHiiaiirsnogiam in the pilot schools. 

.EoiicaBcd camiiLx. thr, ^rr.„>ri was nun prepared especially for (he Stale of ihc ^-hild Report 
*=inrt otti BilimgUiiBl Pilmi ^l^'h.,H.■Ls in H'su York City" was released by Communilv torvicc Society 
ip.>o!cptcmlKr ms. We nnihiulie an annsatct in our monitoring reports because we wish to draw 
aitrmian ii» the 5^: anmrnj; ,rjr tnubic ^ool children whm will be automaticailv excluded from 
cdisixijion ^thciui .u *pH:!il! h iinsual -rrraaiam. 

t^^^''' •""^"'^ '="g''sh Language .Difficulty in New York City Public 
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Thv PopL -uiion luvoh 

^uen Rican and ether H .roankoupils ix !974 rhdi&i up about 28vc of 
the lAQQS^A elemeniar . jun hign- and higb. school population in ?New 
York City Almost 5%^ of all .^nudems in grades 2 thxotEgh 9 in New Ycrk 
City are excluded each year m ::aking star;.dard city-vvide reading and 
mathematLjs examinations bec^oise of their inability to und^rrstand English, 
The overwhelming majoriTv ( r er '^^^K-r) of non-English-spt^ing students 
are Puerto Rican, Altnough rnt. P*:::2no Rican influx to th£i City seems to 
have stopped, large numbers : S .:^:.:h American^ -ire miigrating to New 
York and other large cities :^iL.dir:. to the volume of Spanish-speaking 
students. 

Thv Bi/hr^ual Program 

In February, 1975, Uxc: chanctri^ior of the Btoard of Education iiiesignaied 
M) eiismentary, junior higi, ane hiiga schools as pilot schools They wtere 
u'» provide a complete ijiiinguai imogram for all sni(i3cnts withirr che schmol 
v.vho had been identified as nsssihig such a program. The ccnsient decree 
-Tcandatec. an improved method for accurately ancd systematiiially idesnti- 
: vnig anc classif^^^ing children who have an ""Ereglish language deficiency*' 
arrd for implementing an edncssional program that would mclude the 
fc.ilowing: coniponents: 

(1 Tiie provision of **"m<sardi^2iii oppon^uninr for Hispanic liiildren to 
participate in the educatioiiHi ^program than tlheir lack of English might 
otherwise foreclose,*"-* 

(2) The identification and plarrrment of childireii in the program on the 
basis o " valid, weLi-adminis"r:ired testing i:£.struinents. 

(3) The development • Englisn-ianguage proficiency to enable chVisilren 
TO '"participate on an equal basis with English-Hneairing students.''^ 
When c: chil-L^ is to p;..aL^ipate effectively in tb^ iLJiurning process 
ir Eng: -v'.. as del--, rnin^ed by an assessmeru ol:' nis Language skills, 

-;hilc IS no ion^ ■ -;:quirec to receiv e this program, "•^'iiahe-r parti ci- 
nat on rnav be cor lo- i^d c.» an educationa. OTition sh ouJd parent 
vTant a continued ^ ,i£ual program for thsir chiild,'' 

(4) "'!"he provision of ...-jr^tc biijingucil curriculurr TTiateri^ 'S. Books and 
I 'laterials must bi: :l T.nate V ne curriculum::., gearea to ihe proper 
gni'd,^^ ieveL ar\J rt'iix.Miit ■ > tine .^nuid's culture; j^nd expe:rrenc^^,. i: there 

ni^i ^^LLCl? ' :i'iH< a - t- jjahnb, the^ir oirvelopmeni is a pnrzrary o-^mcictive. 

(5) I-ntecrair-n M:.f Span: i-sreakLTig widi English-speaking :-upi"is and en- 
Cuiurugcmen- \ ci:L- live interaction between these gro apv. 

( Panmt nan., naticir in ihe program to further the involvement of 
Spanish -spea> ng pLirentir in the tiducation of their ch:;drc:n. 

X'ons::iUKini; tr.im 0.5' ; m \A .y } of The tlisincl school population, 
-•ASPIlRA vs. H<5oard of Educatcon, Consent Decree, entered Augusn 29, 1974, p 5, 
^Community S'j^ice Soaezy of New York. Report an Bilingual Edtua.f^on. 1974, p. v 
frN.V.C. Boarc of Education, Office of the Chancellor. Special Circular So. Z. July^ 
1975. 1. 
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(7) Continuous evaluation. Assessment of :it- results of different teaching 
methods and techniques for the purpc e of iTnproving the bilingual 
program. 

According to the plan, the piiot schools v^vere to sen^e as training 
centers for appropriate staff in other schools and to provide a borough- 
wide model of how such programs couid be planned, developed, and 
operated so that other schools might leanr {tmn thecr expeTienu::^ and be 
prepared to put cnto effect their own prijigram in Septerciber. 1975 



TTie Monitors' Report 

The monitoring team visaed 17 of the ^0 a^isignated sdioois in Man- 
hattan, the Bronx, ^xooVXyn. and Queens. . coial of 4,280 pupi:;s parxici- 
pated in the bilingual program in these 17 .crinols, with the nt^mbers in 
individual schools ranging from 90 to 675 



Selection of Schools for ^he Progran- 

The monitors found uTiar in most cases, bih ngual programs had been 
established by the pilot -;t;iiwiis mnder otner au^rnices before tneir selection 
under the State's progranL, i hese schools haci ot^tained funds under Title I 
and/ or Title VII of the Ff^deral Eiementuiry and Secondary Education Act 
as well as from State sources. Thus, oi tbe "7 schools, v.^itec w Ae 
monitoring team, onJ- : v^x^ iictuallv h^ui^ a bilun^al ^rrogrami 
under the pilot project ui FcTrmary, '1975. 

A representative of th:e Boiard of Educat^ur r.old the :inordtcmn£::{^ 
that all eiementaor and jusnior bigh schoc t/s in ^^HOT^ diKtrict were notified % 
their respective community scihooi bcaards. to siro,muiirroposai^. rsga^aless of 
the number of Hispanic ipm:':'i<s^?^VQdx:;^ tts: vmi^^oL Jhx: Cfint:sv: OfErce 
of the Board of Edxicatio^Ti then r-\ie7;?s:d iirr; pro^j)osalls, aum r:Tir fliaal 
decision on tire selection c^f r :^/n schoGJS wa-s :r-rade by the aiiTrTnjri^te 
district supenrLtendent aiac m< ckuncetinr. 

The moGii-ors felt nhai acr.aaJ criten:^ for .o^itection of a s:i:inocj seemed 
to be the presence of a large r- 'r::;ortion if iSi^-^mc strademts. ivv- -- more 
years' prior experience: wit^i' uingual -rogin-rr-;:.. and the acrror of the 
principal in vo iunteering his --hdo] as . nilc i sraool. In the^mse nf one 
school visited by the team, y^cr, Schoo. D'xsr^xc^ ^Office had ciirect::^td tiie 
school to take part in the n:.cit program. 

In the case of the two sxhools that had noi tad previous Qm, rience 
with bilingual education, the erriterion for .sseiexairinn seemed tr oe the 
majority of Spanish-speaJdng Spanish-^^^UitTriame stcudent^, in t^he i- jhools. 



niic "Report on Bihngua! Pfiiji ^iJTooi.s u: NW- York Ci: 
Service Soci=:ly hy its OirnmiiT-. n [{du^iihon. vvlmsc nwn 
volunteers Irom other ii^zencies. rJirticpjietl in I'he mmmt 
Pilot Schools. In an oric-ntauon s{.-.Ni(m lor the rmonir vrrt, 
.serve iis the husis for the ohscp.un<>nv A quiislionaairc v^iiv a 
with staff of the I'ilot Scimoi . 



v<-E5y condud^id for 
:irr"' ' IV and sta'ii. iiss 
■ :!.... the bilinuual 
liianis. iiuidelme.A wc 



"<c . lamrnumty 
,'j(J :■ -niiingual 
'v.uyzvuivri in the 
•'niuiated to 



Isn C 'WNcd by CSS for -jse \ ^ interviews 
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Some of the schools participating in the program received S35,000; 
others less. Schools used the money for a variety of purposes, including the 
expansion of existing facilities; acquisition of additional curricular mate- 
rials such as books and equipment: the addition of staff for bilingual 
teaching, including bilingual educational assistants, paraprofessionals for 
small group instruction, and bilingual guidance counsellors; and in one 
school, the hiring of a curriculum specialist to work with bilingual teachers 
to develop materials in Spanish reading, Spanish-language reinforcement, 
Hispanic history and culture, English as a second language, and materials 
in Spanish for social studies, science, and mathematics. 



Selection of Students 

After experimenting with and discaruuig a testing instrument devel- 
oped in the fall of 1974, the Office of Educational Evaluation of the Board 
of Education developed a new test, the Language Assessment Battery, 
(lab) first given in May, 1975. Bilingual teachers told the monitoring team 
that they considered the test (given in both English and Spanish) inade- 
quate in thai, for the younger child, (kindergarten through second grade), it 
measures ability to recognize objects rather than ability to converse in 
English, and for the balance of the students (grades 3 through 12), it is 
administered in a group, with the result that individual abilities are difficult 
to judge. The monitoring team reported its belief that most students were 
selected for the program according to a teacher's subjective assessment of 
their English-language deficiency. 

A major problem and source of contention has been the identification 
of the students who should take the test. As the result of a court ruling on a 
complaint made by aspira, the Spanish lab is given to all those students 
scoring in the bottom 209r in the English version of the test. If a student 
scores below 2()^t in the Spanish version as well, his scores in the two tests 
are compared, and if the Spanish score is the higher, he is eligible for the 
bilingual program. 

Using the 209c cutoff point, the Board of Education has estimated that 
101,000 students should be tested by the Spanish lab, 89,000 in elementary 
and junior high school and 12,000 in high school. At the time the 
monitoring project took place, results of testing by the Spanish lab were 
not yet published, and no information was available on the actual number 
lof students who would be eligible for bilingual classes in September/ 

•According to the Olficc of Bilingual Education ol the Hoard of Hducation. enrollment in the bilingual 
education program as of Kebruar) I. !97fj vsas i^^ follows; 
HIementary and junior high schools: 

Receiving all aspects of the program 2L784 
Receiving some aspects of the program 18.-^92 40.176 
Migh school enrollment 5,551 
Total 43?^ 

Also eligible for the program and receiving part of it were: lO.XOO elementary and junior high school 
students and l.5(K) high school students. 
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Curriculum 



The monitors found that current program guides do little more than 
suggest a daily schedule of a given number of periods, or number of 
minutes to be devoted to EnglUh-as-a-second language or Spanish Un- 
guage Arts. They observed many structural weaknesses in the curri- 
culum, but also examples of highly imaginative uses of teaching materials in 
mdividual schools. There was a paucity of curriculum materials in Spanish 
for social studies, mathematics, and natural science, with the result that 
teachers spent considerable time de\eloping supplementarv materials, parti- 
cularly in social studies. The textbooks used were often produced in Spain. 
Puerto Rico, or South America and were not relevant to sociai studies in 
the United States. Texts from Puerto Rico reflected a rural viewpoint that 
had little relation to the experience of most of the students in the City's 
schools, and the high school texts, particularly, were too difficult in view of 
the poor elementary education of most of these students. The monitoring 
team reported that one high school mathematics teacher had to spend much 
of his non-teaching time simplifying the presentation of the subject for 
classroom discussion, as the level of the texts was above the comprehension 
of most of his students. In some of the schools visited, funds from the pilot 
program were used to develop educational materials for the school and the 
entire district. 

Despite the inadequacies of curricular materials, the monitors noted 
that most of the classes reflected careful planning and well-presented topics. 
The team observed examples of creative teaching, such as the planting 
of seeds and caring for small animals in the natural sciences class and 
the incorporation of Puerto Rican culture into the curriculum through 
studies of art. music, crafts, displays of flags, and the reading of poems 
and plays written by the students themselves. ■ ^ 

With the exception of two schools that appeared to have good English 
instruction, English-as-a-second language (esl) was a weak component 
in the pilot schools. Teachers usually relied on the repetition of English 
words and phrases by the class, and there was no opportunity for a 
student to develop conversational skills or the ability to think or con- 
ceptualize in English. Because most of the instruction was given to the class 
or group as a whole, there was little attempt to accommodate different 
levels of English-speaking ability among individual students. 

The monitoring team found, on the other hand, that Spanish instruc- 
tion was generally of good quality in the schools visited, particularly insofar 
as grammar, punctuation, reading, and comprehension were concerned. 
The team observed teachers who used a variety of teaching methods, 
including attempts to have children write stories to be used as supple- 
mentary reading. 

One school in the Bronx used funds received from the pilot project to 
set up a Spanish-language laboratory for students with Spanish or English 
reading difficulties. A teacher operated the laboratory with the help of two 
bihngual paraprofessionals and classroom teachers, all of whom developed 
techniques for overcoming language deficiencies. English reading scores 
have improved in the school. 
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Staffing 



The monitors found that most of the teachers involved in the program 
were bilingiuJ and that Spanish wui; their native language. Some of the 
schools used English-dominant teachers who were fluent in Spanish. In all 
but one of the schools visited, the paraprofessionals in the program were 
also bilingual. The team also found bilingual professional assistants (bpa's) 
working with small groups of children. TTie level of Spanish spoken by 
most of the staff was rated excellent. Most also spoke excellent English. 

One Brooklyn school visited was an exception. Here, the teachers in 
charge of the program had limited Spanish, and there were no bpa's or 
paraprofessionals. The school's administrators told the monitors that the 
teachers involved would have lost their jobs had they not been assigned to 
the program- 
In most schools, a teacher trained in teaching English as a second 
language taught English. These schools also used student teachers 
and interns from local universities. The average class size was 30 students, 
student-teacher ratio was about 15 to 1. Most classes, however, were 
divided into small groups, often with paraprofessionals working with 8 or 
10 students. 

The monitors observed staff training in the form of after-school 
workshop? led by bilingual teachers, weekly in-service training seminars 
conducted by a bilingual coordinator and master teachers, district-wide 
workshops held on a monthly basis, and the use of the Bilingual Education 
Skills Training (best) program at Hunter College. 

Integration of Spanish-speaking students 
with English-speaking students 

Many of the schools visited stated that they promoted integration in a 
number of ways including music, art, assembly exercises, lunch periods, 
trips, play periods, and gym. The monitors had only occasional oppor- 
tunities to observe children in assembly, lunch, and gym. And while there 
was total segregation by ethnicity in . the programs they observed, the 
monitors noted first-hand too few activities to judge whether the bilingual 
program itself promoted or hindered integration. 

Student' Teacher Relations 

Relations between students and teachers seemed good in most schools, 
with evidence of trust and mutual respect. Teachers told the monitors that 
the students seemed to have a better self-concept as a result of participation in 
the program. 

Parental Involvement 

Staff members of most schools visited by the monitoring team felt that 
they had the support of parents of pupils in the program. In abou'. one- 
quarter of the schools visited, however, some parents had expressed opposi- 
tion to their children's participation. These parents feared that their chil- 
dren would not learn English and would therefore be "held back." Parent 
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workshops organized by the schools have helped overcome some of these 
fears, and in a few schools, parents have even been involved in curriculum 
planning. In almost three-quarters of the schools visited, parents served as 
volunteers in the classrooms, and monitors noted the existence of parent 
advisory councils, parent workshops, class-parent meetings, and of parent 
participation in assemblies and field trips and other school activities. 

Schedule for Student Participation in the Program 

According to present state law, bilingual instruction is limited to three 
years, extendable to six years for some pupils on special application. The 
Board of Education has stated that pupils should be transferred out of the 
program into the regular school curriculum after they have mastered 
English. Many people involved in the program think that after a period of 
intense instruction, children should receive a program to improve their 
English-speaking and writing capabilities. Since the program itself is so 
new, it is difficult to say with much certainty just how long a student should 
participate. 

ihe Extension of the Pilot Program to a System- Wide Program 

As mentioned earlier there have been some problems with the devel- 
opment of a satisfactory test and of criteria for participation in the 
program which the Court has ruled should be voluntary. Moreover, in spite 
of the many excellent features of the pilot program, city-wide imple- 
mentation might be somewhat hampered by the fact that no real model for 
schools originating bilingual programs has been provided, since most of the 
40 schools already had ongoing bilingual education programs when they 
became pilot schools. Finally, the City's financial crisis has meant the laying 
off of many teachers and other cutbacks that tend to impede innovations 
of any sort. 

Recommendations 

To achieve the goals of the bilingual program to provide programs in 
which both non-English-speaking children and children who are deficient in 
English "can effectively participate and learn," the monitors recommended 
that the following steps be taken. 

{\) Selection Criteria: Tests used to identify children needing bilingual 
education should measure the child's oral communication skills as well 
as his reading and writing ability in English and Spanish. The test 
should not rely on one-word responses, but should encourage conversa- 
tional responses to permit more valid assessment of the child's language 
ability. 

(2) Curriculum Development: The goals and objectives of the program 
should be stated in a clear and precise manner, and methods and 
techniques to achieve these goals should be suggested. Guidelines on the 
duration of the program are essential, taking into account the age, 
grade, and linguistic ability of the children for whom the program is 
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provided. A planned seqUe^^^e of instruction to enable the pupils 
to acquire the skills they n^ed aS quickly as possible is imperative, 
as it would facilitate the irnPlennentation of new programs and minimize 
the high cost of duplication of planning and development efforts among 
the various school districts. The Board of Education's Division of 
Educational Planning and S^jpport should design a curriculum guide 
for bilingual teachers that ^eals vvith the sequence of language skills 
that need to be developed in both Spanish and English for the majority 
of Hispanic children who m^y speak both languages but who are not 
proficient ia either. The Boar^ of Education should encourage textbook 
publishers to develop curriculum materials appropriate to bilingual 
education. 

(3) Staffing: The Bilingual pupii Services Program is reported to have 
licensed and placed 350 bil^Hgual teachers in the past two and a half 
years, but the need as measured by the target population is for 3,000 
teachers. The Board of ^^xxc^ixon should provide in-service train- 
ing for all staff involved i^ the program. 

(4) Integration: A more intensive effort should be made to provide oppor- 
tunities for pupils in the Program to take part in school activities 
such as gym, music, art, and assembly, with English-dominant pupils 
to encourage the former to ^Peak ^ngUsh in a non-threatening environ- 
ment. Hearing and speaking English should not be limited to 45 
minutes of practice drills ^ day. 

(5) Expansion of the Pilot Prog^Qw'. The Board of Education should grant 
necessary resources and technical assistance to community school dis- 
tricts. 

{6) Program Evaluation: It is the responsibility of the Board of Education 
to provide for city-wide program evaluation annually. The evaluation 
should be conducted by a'^ independent agency to assure maximum 
objectivity in determining ^hether: 

(a) the goals axid objectives ^re realistic, and to what extent they are 
being achieved; 

(b) the educational standar^^s ^re niaintained; 

(c) the program implementation i-^^ in accord with mandates of the 
con.sent decree. 
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Budgets for 
Children ^ 



The purpose of this chapter is to examine the financing of programs 
vital to children's health, education, welfare, and protection. We need to 
know what we have been and are currently spending for our children and to 
be certain where we are spending it. We need to assess our direction and 
determine if, in the overall scheme of city expenditures, services to children 
are receiving adequate support. 

The reader will ask at once whether a discussion of the city's budget 
has real meaning in the financial crisis of 1976. As far as chances for 
establishing new programs, or even for continuing existing ones are con- 
cerned, the obvious answer seems to be in the negative. Indeed, New York 
City's budget situation will undoubtedly deteriorate over the next few years. 
Nevertheless, a State of the Child Report requires an analysis of invest- 
ment in children in order to gain some understanding of the level of 
support for children's programs and their priority within the overall budget. 



^Much of the material presented in this chapter is based on an analysis prepared by the Citizens' Com- 
rrtittee for Children. 
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Trends in the City Expense Budget (1959-60 to 1974-75^ 

To understand what has been happening to the budgets for children's 
programs, one must first study the long-term trends in the expense budget 
as a whole. The second step is to try to identify, through comparisons 
among departmental budgets, the relative position of budgets for chil- 
dren in the City's human services programs. A major obstacle to the latter 
undertaking lies in the fact that, lor the most part, children are included in 
general caseloads: children's services are dispersed among many codes; 
therefore attempts to isolate funds spent on services for them are based to 
some degree on built-in uncertainties. 

Table 1 shows revenue sources and appropriation totals in the modi- 
fied expense budgets from fiscal year 1959-60 to 1974-75. As the expense 
budget climbed upward from just over $2 billion in 1959-60 to almost $12 
billion in 1974-75 (446%), state aid increased by 643.9% and federal aid by 
2,151.0%. The federal-aid increase was greatest in the second half of the 
1960s, when new human service programs were being enacted (anti-poverty 
programs and Medicaid), the costs of which were and are shared by the 
federal government. In 1959-60, federal and state aid made up approxi- 
mately 19% of the City's expense budget; in 1974-75, these contributions 
constituted 39% of the budget. 



TABLE 1 

N.y.C. Modified Budget. 1959-60. 1964-65. 1969-70. 1974-75 
Summary of Apprupriattum and Revenues 
(Milliuiis of Dollars) 





1959-60 


1964-65 


1969-70 


1974-75 


Change, 1959-60 to 1974-75 


Amount 


Percent 


Tutal Budget 


-NG- 


-N'G- 


-NU- 


13,0S4.S 


-NA- 


-NA- 


(AJl Funds) 














Capital Budget 


-NG- 


-NG- 


-NG- 


1.1S';..S 


-NA- 


-N'A- 


(Incl. Special Funds) 














Expense Budget 


:J7.S.(j 


3. .18 2.5 




1 1 .vS')5.0 


+ 9.716.4 


+ 446.0 


(less Capital, etc.) 














Operating Expeni^es 


i.,ss4.: 


3,013.7 


6.047.: 


10.3X4. S 


+ 8.500.(1 


+ 451.: 


(less Debt Service) 














Available Revenues 


:.i7si> 


3. 5s:. 5 


^.7::.8 


ILS'^S.O 


+ 9.716.4 


+ 446.0 


Real Estate Taxes 


*)78.5 


1 .3 1 1 » 




:.fs^jh.o 


+ !.<>! 7.5 


+ 196.0 


General Fund 


730.4 


1.232.0 


123.7 


4.100.0 


+ 3.369.6 


+ 461.3 


Slate Aid 


318.5 


543.(1 


1.457.0 


:.3()';.3 


+ :.o.^o.K 


+ 643.<> 


Federal Aid 


100.8 


:o3.() 


1.1:3.0 


:.:{.'j.o 


+:.i6N.: 


+:.i5i.o 


AJl Other 


50.4 


<M.4 


1 :h.6 


:()0.7 


f 210.3 


+ 417.3 


NoJe; Deiails may not add to loials dot' 


til routidiny. 


N 


G; Ntii tiivi 


ft. NA: > 


io\ Applicable, 



Scjufcc: Citizens' Comttimee for Children New York. Ine. based dm; N.Y.C. l.xeeLHivc IJudgel, 

Message of ihe Mayor. yeat<i listed. (Cjtegnnes as utrii/ed irr ihe pieseniatiiUis of the Mayot's 
Messages, ineluding specilic components as noted for Debt Sorvtcc. State Aid. etc.). 



n'he total New York City Budget^is made up of the Capital Budget and the Expense Budget: the latter 
includes Operating Expenses and Debt Service. 
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In the 1970s, when the growth of the City's budget accelerated, real 
estate taxes did not keep step with rising costs, leaving the City with a 
larger budget gap every year for expenditures not supported by state and 
federal aid. (The City's real estate income is lower than that of most other 
large cities.) Successive administrations found it more and more difficult to 
fill this gap by general revenue and were forced to devise new and ever 
more expensive borrowing schemes. 

The budgets for basic human services— the focus oi our interest — show 
the greatest increases. A trend table (1959-60 to 1974-75) for the relevant 
departments (Table 2) shows that 9 of the 10 "human services" departments 
accounted for S6,743.6 million (69.4%) of the total expense budget increase 
of S9, 716.4 million between 1959-60 and 1974-75. (The Family Court 
established in 1962 is not included.) 



TABLE 2 

N.Y.C. Modified Budget, 1959-60. 1964-65, 1969-70. 1974-75 
Appropriations for Selected Services 
(Millions of Dollsrs) 





1959-60 


1964-65 


1969-70 


1974-75 


Change 1959-60 to 1974-75 


Amount 


Percent 


Expense Budget 


2.178.6 


3.382.5 


6.722.8 


1 1.895.0 


4-9.716.4 


4- 


446.0 


Education 


538.3 


880.0 


1.550.7 


2.771.0 


-•-2,232.7 


4- 


414.8 


Higher Education 


39.4 


78.9 


240.8 


584.9 


4- 545.5 


4-1 


.384.5 


Health 


20.7 


36.9 


77.4 


156.5 


4- 135.8 


• 4- 


656.0 


Mental Health 


20.3 


35.2 


124.8 


146.0 


4- 125.7 


4- 


619.2 


Hospitals 


142.7 


230.7 


464.6 


972.8 


4- 830.1 


-1.. 


581.7 


Family Court 


-NA- 


3.0 


4.7 


8.2 


-NA- 






Charitable Institutions 


72.4 


127,4 


235.4 


517.3 


4- 444.9 


4- 


614.5 


Youth Board (YSA) 


1.3 


6.9 


9.3 


15.5 


4- 14.2 


4-1 


,092.3 


Parks and Recreation 


31.1 


40.6 


59.3 


96.2 


4- 65.1 


4- 


209.3 


Welfare (OOSS) 


253.8 


419.5 


1,525.3 


2,603,4 


4-2349.6 


4- 


925.7 



NA: Not Applicable. 



Source: Citizens' Commitiee for Children of New York. Inc. Based on: N.Y.C. Executive Budget. 

Message of the Mayer, years Hsled. (Categories as utilized in the presentations of the Mayor's 
Messages, including specific components as noted for Education. Health, etc.). 



We made an effort to identify the increase in appropriations for some 
of the vital children's services from 1959-60 to 1974-75 and 1975-76 (Table 
3). The figures show that up to 1974-75, children's services held their own 
within overall service programs, and in some cases, increased their share of 
the budget. Table 3, however, does not show completely the City's expendi- 
tures for children. The budget for Aid to Dependent Children, for instance, 
does not include the cost of Medicaid. Some budgets pertaining to child 
welfare are listed under other codes of the Department of Social Welfare. 
The budgets for Mental Health and Mental Retardation Services to chil- 
dren are not listed because they could not be isolated from services for the 
overall population. The figures for Maternal and Child Health Services are 
approximate, and the Family Court budget does not show funds from other 
sources. 
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Appropriatiotts for Cb^en'ii tev. s 

New York City Execatef«r.fiudfee:. :T959-60, 1974-75, 1975-76 
(DotUr Amounts ia- Maa a uj ) 



Services to Children 


1959-60 


%of 
Total 


1974-75 


%of 
Total 


1975-78 


%of 
Total 


P»rotntaga 
Incrtast 

195»<00to 
1975-76 


Expense Bud^t 


$ 


2,173.1 


100.0% 


S 11,097.0 


100.0% 


$ 11,891.7 


100.0% 


447.2% 


Education: 
















Budget 


$ 


536.7 


24.7 


2,684.0 


24.2 


2,645.3 


22.2 


392.9 


Enrollment Pre>K-l 2 


977,531 




1,100.224 




1 ,098,750 






Special Education: 


















Budget 




-NG« 




124.2 


1.1 


176 J 


1.5 


•NA- 


Classes & Scbools 








38,700 




45,000 




Higher Education: 


















Budget 

Full-time Enrollment 


$ 


38.9 
87,855 


1.8 

1 


$ 587.2 
212,000 


5.3 


$ 579.1 
216.000 


4.9 


1,388.7 


rwiiiiy coun: 


















Budget 


$ 


•NA- 




8.0 


.1 


7.6 


.1 


•NA- 


Petitions Disposed 








51,800 




50,000 




Aid to Dependent Children: 


















Budget 


S 


-NG- 




987.0 


8.9 


1 .050.0 


8.8 


1,170.8 


Average Monthly Recipients 


245,900 




521,885 




650.000 






Charitable institutions: 


















(Children's Prograins) 


$ 


39.1 


1.8 


177.8 


1.6 


202.6 


1.7 


418.1 


Child Welfare (SSC): * 
















Budget 


S 


7.2 


.3 


S 70.1 


.6 


S 73.9 


.6 


926.4 


Under Care 




-NG- 




29.500 




31.000 






uay Care (ACD): 


















Budget 


$ 


5.9 


.3 


151.1 


1.4 


153.3 


1.3 


2.498.3 


Enrollment 




6.100 




49.500 




52,000 






Youth (YB & YSA): 


















Budget 


$ 


\3 


.1 


S 11. 1 


.1 


$ 15.3 


.1 


1,076.9 


Neighborhood Youth Corps: 


















Budget 


$ 


-NA- 




S 28.4 


.3 


S 22.0 


.2 


NA- 


Maternal and Child Health: 
















Budget 


s 


-NG- 




S 20.6 


,2 


S 20.1 


.2 


-NA^ 



^ Includes administration of foster-care program, direct adoption, foster care, shelter and 



other institutional programs. 



NG = Not Given 
NA = Not Applicable 



Source: Citizens* Committee for Children of New York, Inc. 

Not all increases reflect a generous policy originated by the City. The 
City had little or no control, for instance, over the budget lor Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children, where rates are set by the State Legis- 
lature, and where the rise in the number of eligible beneficiaries accounts 
for the major part of the budget increase. With the changing New York 
City population, the afdc caseload rose from 245,000 to 650,000 (165.3%) 
in 16 years. 

As long as the foster-care population continues to swell (from 18,424 in 
1960 to 28,600 in 1974), even the City's introduction of rate freezes will not 
lower costs, since the City is required to reimburse agencies, through its 
Charitable Institutions budget, on the basis of the number of children for 
whom they care. 

The situation is different in the case of day care, where city policy has 
been responsible, to a large degree, for the rapid expansion of local 
programs. (Enrollment programs of the Agency for Child Development 
rose from 6,100 to almost 50,000 between 1960 and 1974.) The City acted 
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mainly because the need was great, and even when more generous federal 
financing of day care (75% federal share with the State paying 1214% and 
the City \2V2%) became available, the City spent tax-levy funds much 
beyond its required share. 

Generous city policy was also responsible for the large increase in the 
budget of the City University. The student body grew from 87,855 in 1959- 
60 to 216,000 in 1975, and costs increased from $39.4 to $584.9 million. 
Between 1970, when the open admissions program was introduced, and 
1975, enrollment more than doubled. 

It would thus seem fair to state that the City has shown concern for 
children and young adults in its spending for social and educational 
programs. This fact explains, at least partially, why New Yorkers pay so 
much more for their city government services than do residents of other 
metropolitan areas. New York provides and pays for many services that, 
in other cities, are paid for by county or state budgets, or are not 
provided at all. Figures released by the Congressional Budget Office show 
that in 1974-75 New York City employed 517.1 public employees for every 
10,000 population, more than any other large citv in the United States 
(Table 4). 

TABLE 4 

Per Capila Expenditures* and Public 
Employment per 10,000 Population. 
New York and Other Cities 





PER CAPITA 




CITY EMPLOY?ri€S PER 




EXPENDITURES (1972-73) 


10,000 POPULAllOW 1197*). 






Standard 


AIJiPTefent 


Standvd 




All Pr«s«nt 


City Func- 


City Func- 


City Irunc- 




City Function! 


tions Only" 


tioni 


lUoniOnly** 


New Yorl. 


Sl,:24 


S435 


517.1 




Boston 


858 


441 


378.0 


"ZT.9,2 


<C3ucago 


267 


383 


140.0 




Nwwark 


692 


449 


391.1 


rn:3.2 




242 


408 


162.2 






415 


395 


I63Ji 


:-5.7 


Soa Francisco 


751 


488 


312.5 


224.6 


Orleans 


241 


260 


177.3 


217.5 


St. Louis 


310 


360 


241.9 


214.2 


Denver 


473 


375 


237.0 


219.3 


Baltimore 


806 


470 


434.1^ 


260.1 


Detroit 


357 


396 


194.8 


202.4 



•With an adjustment for the fact that New York City provides many public services that are paid for in other locations by a 
county or slate government. 



••Elementary and secondary education, Kighways. police, fire, sanitation, parks, general and financial administration. 
Source: The New KorJt 77meJ, October U. 1975. 

Many factors combine to expand budgets for city services. In Sep- 
tember, 1975, the consumer price index reached I69J% on a 1967 base, 
sharply increasing city costs for labor and other than personnel services. 
There were other important reasons for the rise. A recent study^ offers a 

^C. Brcchcr. \Vhere Have All the Dollars Gone? Public Expenditures for Human Resource Develop- 
ment in New York City. 196 1-7 L Praeger Publishers. New York. 1974, p. 94. 
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thoughtful analysis of all the factors that caused the OTcrease in the City's 
public expendituTEs. It shows that basically it is not somnuch new programs 
established during the 1960s or increased client loads umd inflation that are 
chiefly responsible for what it calls "the expenditure change,"' but rather 
two other factors: on the one hand, salary increases and more generous 
employee benefits, and on the other, ^'improved quality of service," the 
latter expressed primarily by the assignment of more people to do the same 
job. There is general agreement that during the last 15 years the City has 
made great strides in improving salaries (beyond cost of living adjustments), 
working conditions, and pensions of city workers, at a much greater cost, it 
seems now, than was understood at the time. 

In 1974-75, there were 16,000 more teachers in the schools than in 
1959-60, while enrollment increased by approximately 120,000 pupils. There 
were, in addition, school aides, paraprofessionals, and in general, more 
"pupir personnel. Average class size, as shown in Chapter 4, dipped during 
the early 1960s and then increased slightly. Thus, most of the additional 
teachers were used, not as regular classroom teachers, but for special 
services and programs to improve teaching conditions. 

It is impossible to say whether the increase in the number of teachers 
has brought about a better level of education for children, although reading 
achievement would indicate that the "output" was not improved. Nor do we 
know how to measure the quality of service in other programs. Wre must 
agree that, "in New Yrrk. and in the nation as a wrhole, pimblic agencies 
have spent enormous sums to improve services without havimg any way to 
(fetermine if the efforr:3 have achieved the desired results.'^^ 

Whatever the quan.:y of service per capita, costs kept going up: 

Annual Per Capita lost 1959-60 1974-75 Increase 
Education $549 $2,439 344.3% 

Higher Education 442 2,769 526.5% 

Day Care 967 3,052 215.6% 

Public Assistance 781 4,010 413.4% 

(Family of four) 

In spite of these- large investments, the City could not keep step with 
the increasing children's needs, and some services fell further and further 
behind. To mention only one: the Citizens' Committee for Children^ 
found that over 40,000 school children were listed as waiting for dental care 
and estimated that less than half the children in grades K through 9 are 
receiving any sort of public or private dental care.^ 



-^Ibid., p. 29. 

^Freserving Essential Services for Children: Friorities for 1975-76, April 22, 1975. 

*A fact corroborated by the National Health Interview Survey for 1973-74. See Chapter 3 of this repoH. 
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uldrens Services and the Budget Crisis 

In 1975, the budget expansion came to an abrupt halt, and the "turn- 
around" budget-cutting phase began. The 1975-76 expense budget showed a 
S3. 3 million decrease from the previous year. This nominal decrease was the 
result of large mandatory increases in some programs, offset by major cuts in 
others. For example. Human Resources (public assistance) increased by 
$142.8 million. Charitable^ Institutions (per diem payments to voluntary 
hospitals, childcaring agencies) increased $69 million, and Debt Service . 
and miscellaneous (pension costs, pay adjustments and fixed costs for certain 
agencies) were up $236.6 million. Education was down by $125,7 million, 
Health Services by $110.7 million. Police by $93,4 million. Environmental 
Protection by $50,2 mllion, and Fire by $35,7 million— the reductions in 
Education and Health accounting for almost half the total cuts (Table 5), 



TABLE 5 

Summary of Appropriations. 1^74-75 and 1975-76 
(Millions of Dollars) 



1 ■ 








SOURCE OF FUNDS 
















Capital 






1974-7=^ 


1975-76 




Tax 




and 




Agency 


(ModifiBd) 


(Executive) 


Change 


Levy 


State 


Federal Special 


Other 


Education 


2.771 


2.645.3 


-125.7 


1.325.2 


787.3 


25*^.3 258.2 


15.3 


Human Resources 


2,82h 


2.971.1 


+ 142.8 


802.3 


742.8 


1.35*^8 66.2 






1 ,nh 


1.218.0 


-1 10.7 


452.1 


278.8 


332.3 76.5 


78.3 


Police 


908- 


815.0 


- 93.4 


795.5 


.5 


*: 5.7 


6.2 




584 


579.1 


- 5.8 


148.6 


218.4 


" 1 16.3 


95.2 


Charitable Institutions .... 


517: 


586.3 


+ 69.0 


189.8 


184.0 


210 7 


1.8 


EnviionmentaJ Protection . . 


ms. 


341.3 


- 50.2 


266.1 


12.1 


2 2 60.9 






388.- 


353.1 


- 35.7 


336.4 




\ 2.2 


14.4 


Courts 


154.. 


143.1 


- 11.2 


121.7 


18.5 


i h 1.3 




Municipal Services 


119.'. 


130.4 


+ 11.4 


88.4 




2.H 39.2 






iilj: 


96.0 


- 15.2 


36.4 




1.5 29.2 


28.9 


Correction 




82.7 


- 10.6 


79.8 


.2 


2.4 , .3 




I^arks, Recreation and Culture 


96.2 


83.5 


- 12.7 


56.2 




5.1 22.2 




Housing and Development . , 


81.0 


75.5 


- 5.5 


5.8 


19.2 


10.8 38.2 


1.5 




54.3 


51.4 


- 2.9 


35.5 


6.5 


.6 8.8 




Finance 


36.9 


33.6 


- 3.3 


29.9 




.2 2.0 


1.5 


Economic Development. . . . 


9.2 


7.9 


- 1.3 


5.4 




2.5 






183.9 


154.8 


- 29.1 


88.2 


.7 


21.6 44.0 


.3 


Debt Service 


1.510.2 


1^58.3 


+ 48.1 


1.426.9 




104.9 


26.5 




916.4 


1.104.9 


+ 188.5 


800.5 


17.4 


25.8 261.0 


.2 


Total Budget-All Funds 


13.084.8 


13.031.3 


- 53.5 


7.090.6 


2.286.4 


2.244.6 1,139.6 


270.1 


Less: Capital Budget & Special 
















Funds, Pension Interest 
















Surplus & services ren* 
















dered to independent 


















1.189.8 




50.2 










TOTAL EXPENSE BUDGET 


1 1.895.0 


1 1.891,7 


~ 3.3 











Source: N'.Y.C. Executive Budget. Message of the Mayor, p.4. 



By November, 1975, additional cuts amounting to $320 million ($200.7 
million in tax levy funds and approximately $120 million in state and 
federal matching funds) were demanded of the City by the Emergency 
Financial Control Board,^ bringing the total cuts for 1975-76 to $850 

^Onc of the mechanisms set up by the Governor to assure City implementation of the expenditure reduc- 
tion program. 
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million.^ In this round of cuts, 72% of the gross remiction was allocated to 
Human Services (Table 6). Some examples of the.cuts on resources for serving 
children follow: 



TABLE 6 

Breakdown of November 10. 1975 Budget Cuts 
Affecting Human Services 



Total Tax Levy Reduction: $200.76 million 
Total Grots Reduction: $320.58 million 


HUMAN SEKVICES- 


TAX LEVY 


GROSS 


EducQtion 


38.73 


39.21 


Higher Education 


4.47 


8.43 


Social Services 


37.25 


139.74 


Charitable Institutions Gadget 


2.70 


7.29 


Health and Hospital Covp. 


n.73 


1 1 .73 


Health Services Adminiscration 


7.14 


10.44 


Addiction Services 


1.55 


i.55 


H.R.A. 


11.68 


n.6s 


Family Court 


.24 


.08 


Probation 


.80 


1.50 


TOTAL 


116.29 
57%* of total 
tax levy reduction 


231.65 
72%* of lolfll 
reduction 



Source; Task Force on New York City Crisis. January 1 6, 1976. 



The Board of Education: 

. . , Estimated that as the result of the overall reduction it would 
have to cut almost 19,000 of the 79,852 full-time staff positions 
included in the 1974-75 budget, among them: 10,037 teachers 
(18% of the teaching staff); 974 (50%) of the schoolguards; 2,812 
(39%) of the school ajdes; 772 (62%) of the paraprofessionals; and 
528 (39%) of all guidance counselors. 

Health Services for Children: 

...Health Services in the schools will no longer be able to 
provide special examinations for children with known problems, 
working-paper examinations, or physician consultation with school 
staff. Most high school health services were eliminated. 
. . . Three district health centers and 1 1 child-health stations with 
a registration of 13,193 children and families and 10 (out of a 
total of 24) eye clinics, which in FY 1975 had a total of 10,255 
visits, are to be closed. 

. . .The Bureau of Dentistry lost 79 staff positions. It is estimated 
that at least 20,000 school children will be added to the 40,000 
who are not receiving dental care. 

The City announced that almost 40«000 positions would have to be eliminated by dismissals (65%) and 
attrition (35%). Actually, the number of attritions proved to be almost twice as high as expected. More- 
over, a considerable number of "job closings" were vacant positions eliminaied from the budget. 
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The Department of Mentail Health and Menial Retardation i2e-vices: 

,..The Depairtmenl (cut from $140,6 miK.oTi in the 1974:^ 
expense audgst) was pared diown to S95.© miHion, a total cm.c: 
33%. Tfe: service hardest :hit:was the Boireau of Child Guidancsriii 
the Piibiic Schools, losing one-third off its clinical staff: 102 social 
workecH, 52 psychologists, and 37 psychiatrists. Mental health 
programs to the Family Court alai) were cut. 

Health and Hospitals Corporation (HHC): 

. . .HHC, in addition to closing 5 municipal hospitals, will begin 
to curtail ambulatory and clinic services, and will close 50 HeaJlth 
Centers (400,000 visits each year), 5 well-baby clinics (16,0£>J) 
visits), and 5 dental clinics, to mention only those cuts that affi^*:r 
children most directly,^ 

Agency for Child Development: 

. . .28 day-care centers were closed, and staffing in the remaiminH 
412 centers reduced to minimum levels mandated by the Siate. 

The Probation Department in Family Court: 

. . .Staff was reduced from 327 to 238, bringing the caseloads of 
some officers to as many as 100 children. 



Estimates of deficits to be elimina.ted m imxiirt: ^\^mc hmigstis mngt 
from $821 million (based on no reductixjn im rewcnxiix no increase inxost) to 
$1.5 billion, with th.ti actual figure probabsiy somewhere in beBweenJEven 
massive infusions of federal funds (federalization of welfare. Aid toSducs:- 
tion) and shifting of more respsonsibHlities to tm State (Higher Education)!, 
all of which are being suggested, would not i^emove the need for furthcr 
sharp reductions in the City*s exTsense budget If :the present pattern of 
budget cutting were to continue:, most human s£xvices, no matter how 
essential, would be crippled. 

In spite of all warnings, the City was caught without program priorities 
and without plans for tightening or improving productivity. There isaiow 
some discussion about the City's need for a "de\slapanental" plam :in 
addition to the fiscal control plan that seems to claimsxctasive attentioorof 
city and state officials. What happens to children anda&milies in the C&y is 
of decisive importance. The prime task is to determine which services are 
essential for our children and mtdSt, therefore, be saved, no matter what else 
must be sacrificed. 



'Sec Chapter 3. National Health Interview Survey for use of Hospital Clinics and Emergency Rooms 
'oSec Chapter 8. 
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Part III 
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Finding Out More About 
The State of the Child 



The data presented in this report are measures selected as most closely 
reflecting the aspects of life of New York City children which are of concern 
to us: Are children healthy? Are they learning? Are they in normal family 
surroundings? Are they safe wherever they are? Are they protected \vhen in 
need of protection? Are they treated fairly when in trouble? The use of 
these data involves many assumptions: that each indicator measures some 
aspect of a concern and that together they measure significant components 
of the concerns. 

None of these assumptions holds up completely. And while reorgan- 
ized and improved city and state statistical systems would help for future 
reports, they would not provide all the Answers we seek. 

We were aware that in electing to begin with Census data and 
administrative statistics and in foregoing direct testing and measurements as 
well as our own data collection, we left out much. Moreover, we knew that 
without some information about the sense of well-being of children — the 
parents' perceptions and if possible children's — our picture would be one- 
sided and incomplete. 

It seemed obvious that the knowledge obtained about the state of the 
child could be considerably enhanced if a reliable and feasible approach 
could be developed to assess parent and child attitudes and to get their 
reports of experience and their views of their homes, neighborhoods, and 
schools. 
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Seen from a slightly different perspective, we felt that the survey 
interview could be an important tool for expanding a city's knowledge of its 
children as well as for verifying the meaning and significance of the 
childhood indicators derived from administrative sources. Clearly, the most 
direct and effective means of determining the real situation could come 
from talking to parents and children themselves to get their views, appre- 
hensions, and levels of awareness. 

We did not know, however, how feasible such a survey would be, 
whether, for instance, very young children could be successfully inter- 
viewed, but we thought— as a first step— we should find out. 

Pilot Project on the Quality of Life of Children 

We therefore urged that parallel to our work, an effort he made to 
obtain self-reports by parents and children of their daily experiences, 
circumstances, and feelings. In November, 1974, the survey firm of Yankel- 
ovich, Skelly and White, Inc. was engaged to undertake a pilot project on 
the "Equality of life of children"— as perceived by parents and children 
themselves. 

How Children See Their Lives 

Four major objectives were set for the pilot study: 

(1) To develop and test specific survey sampling and interviewing pro- 
cedures for use with both parents and children in a continuing quality of 
life monitoring system. 

(2) To develop quantified subjective and self-report measures of children's 
life quality based on both parent and child interviews. 

(3) To develop observation measures of the child's home and family living 
conditions, for use by survey interviewers in monitoring more objective 
features of the child's quality of life, 

(4) To provide some preliminary indications and hypotheses on the state oif 
children's quality of life, unmet needs, and important problems for inclu- 
sion in the prototype State of the Child Report. 

A search of the available literature, describing the current state of the 
art of using mass survey methods with pre-adolescent children showed that: 

..children have been Ihe focus of attention for a number of social research efforts 
including government agencies* academic researchers and commercial research organ- 
izations. Nevertheless, progress has been relatively slow in developing a specialized 
survey methodology for use vwith young children. The child development field has 
produced excellent insights on mental and Ciiiolional processes of children, but as yet 
there have been only limited attempts at systematic quantification in a mass survey 
approach. While socialization researchers have proceeded a good deal further with 
their own use of survey studies of young children, there still remain important 
limitations in terms of design and instrumentation. The need for household inter- 
viewing Is one problem area and the development of greater reliability and validity in 
attitude measurement is another pressing issue. 
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^ ''On ihe other hand> although private^ commercially-oriented research firms hiive 
successfully dealt with many of the technical challenges of using survey techniques on 
children, their experience and findings remain in the rather narrow range of subject 
matter relevant to market research."' 
As a result of these explorations and in conjunction with the Founda- 
tion staff, it was concluded that while survey interviewing of children was 
both possible and practical, there was considerable need for additional 
development in this area of research methodology. It seemed necessary and 
feasible to conduct an actual pilot test of the adaptation of survey research 
methodology to the development of a set of indicators designed to enrich 
the current data used to monitor the quality of life of children. 

A sample of 300 New York City children ages 7-10 and their mothers 
(or fathers) was interviewed in three successive waves (30-120-150). 

Pilot Study Questionnaires- 

The data in the pilot study were collected by means of three separate 
instruments. These were: (i) The Parent and Child Interviews; (2) The 
Interviewer's Observation Sheet; and (3) The Teacher Questionnaire. 
(1) Parent and Child Interviews'. The two interview forms contain a mixture 

of open-ended and structured questions designed to tap the following 

content areas: 

Housing (e.g., general condition, problems, feelings about) 

Neighborhood (e.g., feelings about safety, closeness to neighbors) 

Recreation activities of the child (e.g., where, when, with whom) 

School and teacher (e.g., has parent met teacher, satisfaction with 
attention child is getting) 

Family interaction and relationships 

Daily routine (e.g., getting up, going to school, chores, bed time) 

Supervision (e.g., who looks after child if mother works, when the child 
is playing) 

Relationships with authority (e.g., child's feelings about police, teachers, 
other adults) - 

Health and health care (e.g., utilization of and satisfaction with avail- 
able health-care facilities) 

Nutrition (e.g., problems with child's eating, being able to afford 
proper foods) 

Knowledge and utilization of available cultural and recreational re- 
sources (e.g., child's exposure to museums, zoos, libraries) 

'Yankclovich. Skclly and White. Inc.. Aihpiini; .Vi.TVvr Hvscanh Sfvihinis Jar Studyini^ the Qualiiy of 
l.i/c of ChiUlrcn in Sew Yt/rA (Interim Report). 

'Yankclovich. Skelly and White. Inc.. AiUij)iinii Survvy Rcwanh Sfalunls for Siudyin^^ the Qualiiv of 
Life of Children: A Afeilun/ofoiiica/ Repon. February. 1976. 
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General life satisfactions and difficulties 

Peer relationships (e.g., child's feelings about children at school, in the 
neighborhood) 

Fears and hopes (e.g., parents' perceived dangers in the neighborhood) 

Relevant personality dimensions (e.g., locus of control, self-esteem) 

Standard demographic information (e.g., age, income, education, family 
size) 

The bulk cf the purely factual data was collected from the parent, 
whereas in the child's interview the emphasis was on the child's feelings, 
attitudes and experiences (e.g., how do you feel about going to school, what 
is a zoo, 'lave you ever been to a zoo?) 

Jn addition, the parent's permission was sought to conduct a brief 
interview vvith the child's teacher. The parent was asked to sign a consent 
form whicii described the areas to be covered in the interview. 

2) The Inter .viewer's Observation Sheet: An observation and comment sheet 
was alsc fillecj out by the interviewer at the completion of each interview. 
For each family the interviewer was asked to rate the following on a 
seven poisit <cale: 

...The par.v and recreation facilities in the neighborhood 
...The bloci: where the family resides 
...The apai'ment building (where appropriate) 
...The family'.^ apartment or home 

In additiup to the overall ratings and a general description for each 
area, Ui the final wave of interviews the interviewer responded to a series 
of struciiired items. 

3) The Teacher (^.^^stionnaire: As part of the development of a series of 
technin :cs and instruments for surveying children and their families, it 
seeme j important to make some effort to corroborate at least some of 
what ti;'j respondents were telling the interviewer. To do this, it was 
decided to iry to get information from a third party outside of the home, 
but famiiiar with at least some of its aspects. Therefore, a one-and-a-half 
page, sclt-administered, structured questionnaire was developed and 
mailed to each teacher for whom interview permission had been ob- 
tained. The questionnaire had items covering the following areas: 

The child's academic performance relative to other students and his or 
her own abiiities 

Completion of homework assignments 
Feelings about school 
Peer relatiunships 

General evaiuation of emotional adjustment and ph3'sical health 

Participation in special school programs (e.g., hot meals, special tutoring) 

Parent-vcacher contacts either in person or through notes sent to the 
parent 
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^hat the Pilot Study Showed 



The New York pilot study showed that it is, indeed, feasible to conduct 
survey-type interviews with children aged 7 to 10: that children of this age 
can deal with a wide range of questions in a survey situation provided that 
the interview is kept under 30 minutes in length, the pace is varied, and care 
is taken not to exceed the cognitive limitations of the child. 

The principal focus of the New York survey was to develop and test 
methods for conducting household interviews with children and parents. 
Although probability sampling methods were used in selecting respon- 
dents,^ the survey sample was not designed to be strictly representative of 
all New York City children. Nor is the sample large enough to permit 
generalizations to be made within acceptable confidence limits about the 
life circumstances, attitudes, and behavior of the City's child population as 
a whole. Nevertheless, some of the substantive findings are presented here 
to give a sense of what the children and parents reported about their lives in 
New York, and to illustrate how survey-based data can extend and illu- 
minate available statistics on children. 

Perhaps the most surprising findings to those whose picture of life in 
New York is one of unrelenting gloom and perpetual crisis are the positive 
attitudes expressed by both children and parents about their lives in the 
City. Ninety-three percent of the children interviewed described themselves 
as '\'ery happy.'' When parents were asked to rate'liow things are going in 
your child's life" on a 6-point scale, more than half chose the most positive 
point on the scale and less than 10% chose one of the three negative 
categories. The parents were less contented, but still quite positive, about 
how things were going in their own lives. At the same time, almost 40% of 
the New York City parents expressed agreement with the statement: **My 
children are probably my biggest source of worry." 

Satisfaction with how things were going for the children did not seem 
to differ significantly across ethnic groups: black and Puerto Rican parents 
in the sample were as likely to describe their children's lives in positive 
terms as were non-minority parents. Life satisfaction did vary with income, 
however: parents with faniiiy incomes under SI 0.000 were more negative 
about the lives ol both their children and themselves than were parents with 
higher incomes. Less than one-third of the lower-income parents picked the 
most positive point on the 6-point scale and another third used one of the 
three negative categories to describe ho>^ their children's lives were going. 



'Census blocks in ihc tour major boroughs i^t' New York Cily (excluding Siatcn Island) were 
siratitied by inc(^me and were selected in proportion to the population of each ol the four boroughs, 
with this uiodil'ication that lo>Aer inconie area., were oversampled in order to produce more equal 
numbers of black. Puerto Kiean. and non-mmonty children. Interviewers were given a randi>m starting 
point in ihcir as.signed block along with specif ic instructions on household selection. Ihcy were 
uistructed to screen lor households iti which thc-c was a child between the ages t)t 7 and H). I hcy were 
to conduct interviews with tue child-parent pai'- each area. The results presented are based on 
2(>9 child-parent pairs interviewed in Waves II and III of the survey. I he >amp!e obtained was 4(^^:1 
white. 22':; black, and 32''; Puerto Rican and "other." Kilty-one percent the sample had family 
mcomcs below SI ().()()() per year. 
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Nearly 80% of the parents in the sample rated their children's health as 
'Very good" and more than 90% were '-very satisfied'' with the ''kind of care 
your child gets when you take him/her to the doctor," The overwhelming 
majority of black and Puerto Rican parents, as well as non-minority 
parents, expressed such satisfaction with their children's health and health 
care. Concerns about the child's future health and safety were, however, the 
most frequent responses when parents were asked to name "^the biggest 
worry or concern that you have when it comes to your children," The 
children themselves were divided on how they felt about ''going to the 
doctor": almost as many expressed negative feelings as they did positive 
attitudes about it. 

The parents were less enthusiastic about the City's public school 
system. More than 40% of the sampte were already either sending their 
children to private or religious schools or would prefer to send them to such 
schools if they could. Almost 80% of the non-black parents felt their child 
"is doing as well as he or she can" in school, but more than one-third of the 
black parents felt their child "could be doing better." Most of the children 
interviewed expressed positive feelings about going to school and their 
teachers, although a smaller proportion of the older children did so. Black 
and Puerto Rican children were, if anything, more enthusiastic about 
school than were the other child r:. Eighty-five percent of the children 
interviewed said they were proud of their school work. 

A reason commonly given for not raising children in large cities like 
New York is that kids growing up in the City have to learn to be wary of 
strangers, crime, and other urban hazards. A substantial proportion of the 
children interviewed in the New York pilot study do seem to be learning 
such fears. Thirty-five percent of the children surveyed answered "yes" to 
the question: "When you go outside, are you afraid someone might hurt 
you?" Forty percent of the kids described themselves as "scared a lot" and 
about 45% were "afraid of grown-ups 1 don't know." 

Along with such fears comes a lack of freedom because city parents are 
reluctant to let children play outside or go places without supervision. For 
example, only some 35% of the parents in the survey said they allowed their 
children to go to school alone and about 20% of those who did, were 
worried about it. Less than half of the children said they were allowed to 
play outside without a parent or some other adult watching. 
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Long-Term Improvement of Social Indicators 

The pilot interviews with New York City children and their parents 
have provided valuable material on methods and procedures for conducting 
surveys of the quality of life of the nation's children. They make an 
important contribution to the larger task of planning a national survey of 
children, and the development of childhood social indicators. The Founda- 
tion for Child Development is planning to conduct a national survey of 
children 7-1 ! years old, and their parents, with the goal of developing a 
profile of the way children live ana the care they receive in the United 
States. Questionnaires to be used will be tested in the spring of 1976, and 
the survey itself (of a sample of 2,700 children nation-wide) wil^ be under- 
taken in the fall. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 1 
Total PopuiitkNi by Ethnic Group. H, Y. C.. 
1950, 1960, 1970 





1950 


I960 J 




%Cltane« 
^9S&-1970 


Total 


7.891^57 


7.781^84 


7,894.851 


+ .04% 


White (Non*Puerta Rfcaa) 


6389,766 


6.0S2^59 


5^350.260 


- 22J% 


Non-White 








(Noo-Pberto Rican) 


155 MS 


1.116,451 


1.732.748 


+ 1 29.2% 


^erto Rkan 


246^06 


612.574 


811.843 


+ 229.6% 



Source: N.Y.C, Dept. of City PUiming. Population Analysis Section 



Total Population by Ethnic Group. N. Y. C.. 
1970. 1973 





1970 


1973 


% Chang* 

1970-1973 




7.894,862 


7.717.000 


~ 2.3% 


White (Exdudlng 








White Hopaitics) 


5,002.857 


4.525.600 


~ 9.5% 


Non- White (Including 








Non-White Hiiptiiics) 


1.846,021 


1 .950^00 


+ 5,6% 


Hbpanic (WlUte) 


1. 045.984 


1^41,200 


+ 18,7% 



Source: B^rmtein, B,, ^ntkrin, A„, yew York Oty's Population - J 973: Socio^ 
Economh Characteristics from the Current Poputation Survey, Center for 
Nev York City Affiirs. New School for Social Research. November. 1 974, 
p. 6 (for 1973). Data presented for J970 represent revised information to be 
included in a soon-to-be published report by Bernstein and Bondarin on the 
1974 CPS. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2 
Ton! N.Y.& ChHdrwi t/y Ethnic Group and by Ag*. 
for Sdectad Yaan and Projected (Numbers in Thousands) 



Age 


1950 


19^ 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1*^ 








Total 








Total 


1 919.2 


2.167^ 


2^.9 


2.120.3 


2.046.1 


2.028.0 


0-2 




423.0 


367.4 


343.5 


333.8 


343.6 


3-5 


374.0 


387.4 


375.8 


351J 


332.8 


335.3 




335.7 


357.5 


378.6 


349.1 


341.2 


338.3 


9-11 


269.0 


347-3 


379.6 


339.0 


350.1 


332.0 


12-14 


267.0 


342.7 


370.4 


362.7 


349.2 


338.6 


1 <_i 7 

/ 


269.0 


309.3 


363.1 


374.7 


339.0 


340.2 






White (Non-Puerto Rican) 






Total 


1,627.5 


1.525.0 


1.238.0 


1.036.0 


914 8 


850.3 


0-2 




282.0 


202.8 


I6i.8 


i44 1 


1 42 4 


3-5 


3 19.0 


260.4 


198.8 


162.0 


144 1 


140 0 


6-8 


287.6 


247.2 


»99.1 


162.8 


1 60 


144 5 


9-11 


228.0 


246.2 


206 6 


154 J 


156.4 


137.4 


12-14 


226.3 


256.7 


209.3 


189.2 


156.5 


141.1 


15-17 


228.P 


232.5 


221.4 


199.1 


1 53 5 


144 8 








Black 








Total 


205 5 


377.1 


637.7 


702-5 


741.0 


781.2 


(^-2 


48 9 


84.1 


101.8 


116.5 


1 25.1 


134.6 


3-5 


38.7 


75.5 


112.9 


121.7 


126.0 


132.0 


6-8 


33.8 


66.2 


115.2 


119.8 


120.3 


12' 


9-11 


28.8 


61.4 


111.7 


118.8 


125.4 


131.5 


12-14 


28.1 


49.2 


103.0 


113.0 


123.7 


129.3 


15-17 


27.2 


40.7 


93.1 


112.7 


120.5 


126.7 








Puerto Rican 








Total 


86.2 


265.1 


359.2 


381.8 


390.3 


396.5 


0-2 


17.9 


56.9 


62.8 


58.4 


64.6 


66.6 


3-5 


16.3 


51.5 


64.1 


67.6 


62.7 


63.3 


6-8 


14.3 


44.1 


64.3 


66.5 


60.7 


66.6 


9-11 


12.2 


39.7 


61.3 


65.9 


68.3 


63.1 


12-14 


12.6 


36.8 


58.1 


60.5 


69.0 


68.2 


15-17 


12.9 


36.1 


48.6 


62.9 


65.0 


68.7 



Source : Be rst ein , B. , Snider . D. A. . an d Meezan , W. , Foster Care Care Seeds and A Uemaiives ro 
Placement: A Projection for 1973-1985, N.Y. Statf Board of Social Welfare. 
November,! 975, p.85 



APPENDIX TABLE 3 
Count of Foreign-Bom Persons. N.Y .C. 1970 





Bronx 


Brooklyn 


Manhattan 


Queens 


Staten 
Island 


New York 
City 
Totals 


Total All Ages 


229.210 


456.636 


307.630 


416,887 


26.695 


1.437,058** 


Under 18-Naturalized 


4.996 


1 1.40S 


6.024 


6.933 


346 


29.704 


Under 18- Alien 


11.669 


28.158 


18.106 


27337 


1.047 


86.317 



•Place of Origin 



Europe 


64.21%** 


Americas 


24.04% 


Asia 


7.30% 


Africa 


.90% 


All other 


.30** 


Not reported 


3.23% 



••Amost half from these countries Italy (14.76%). Poland (8.32%). and Russia (8.16%). 

Sources'. N.Y.C. Planning Commission. Office of Education and Social Services. 
1970 Census: Fourth Count is a second and separate source. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 4 
Ch«ng« hi Toni and Chikf Population in N.y.a, 
1960-1973 





N«w York City 


Bronx 


Brooklyn 


Manhattan 


Qurfim 


Richmond 


Total fopw.4do0 
1970 

1973 (E»tnnate)» 


7,78 1 

7,894,862 

7,717,000 


1,424,815 
1,47 1,70 J 


:!,627,319 

«.,Ov/— ,Ui - 


1,698,281 
1,539,233 


1.809,578 
1,986,473 


221^91 
295,443 


%Chan^ 1960-70 
%Citafi^ I970-V3 


+ 1J% 
-23% 


+3J* 


-1.0% 


-9.4% 


+9.8% 


+33.1% 


Po]HiUtian Voder IS 
1960 
1970 

1973 (Estmute) 


2,164^27 
2^,819 
2,129,000 


405,249 
465^369 


784^71 
816.149 


385.711 
330,797 


512X)91 
520,276 


76^05 
102,228 


%aiange 1960-70 
%aunge 1970-73 


+ 3.2% 
-4.8% 


+ 14.8CV. 


+4.0% 


-14.2% 


+ 1.6% 


+32.9% 


Pbpuladon Under 6 
1960 
1970 

1973 (Estinuic) 


811,587 
743,169 
''53,000 


1 50,434 
161,644 


297,158 
272^21 


150,902 
109,369 


185,602 
166,429 


27.491 
33,206 


%Cbange 1960-70 
%Cbad^ 1970-73 


-8.4% 
+ 1.4% 


4-7 «;^?: 


-8.3% 


-27.5% 


-10.3% 


+ 20.8% 



^-niii represents the total N.V-L', 'population including 69,000 imtitutionalized persons. EsUmates for the under-6 and under-l 
population for 1973 refer only to tht non-institutionalized population. 

rces: Comniunity CouncU of GreMer New York. Charticterixrics of the Population in New York City Health Areas- 
J 970, No. 1 , *»Age", July, 1972, p. 4 



Bcriutein, B., Bondarin. A., New York City's Population-^ 1 973^ Socio^Economic Characterittics from the Current 
Population Survey. Ctnlet for New York City Affairs. New School for Social Research, November. 1974. 
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144 APPrNDIXT/VBLES 

Tr»nd in Number md R«tt of Uv« Binht 
1898-1974 





Ibn BJrttn* 












1,000 




119.0CO 


35.4 




129.000 


34.1 


190^1910 


144,000 


3Z2 


191NI9IS 


I40r581 


27^ 




136,101 


24 9 


19ZM925 


130,462 


2L1 




125^90 


18.7 




196,179 


15.0 




102,418 


13.9 




126 495 


16.7 


1946.1950 


158.926 


203 


1 QCl 


162,755 


20.6 


l952 


164,165 


20.8 




161,499 


20.5 




164,060 


20.9 


19SS 


165,150 


21.1 


1956 


165,553 


21.1 


1957 


166,977 


21.4 


1958 


167,775 


21.5 


1959 


168,138 


21.6 


i960 


166300 


21.4 


l961 


168383 


21.6 


1962 


165,244 


21.2 


1963 


167 848 




1964 


165,695 


21.2 


196S 


158,815 


20.3 


1966 


153314 


19.5 . 


1967 


145,802 


18.5 


1968 


141^20 


18.0 


1969 


146,221 


18.5 


1970 


149,192 


18.9 


1971 


131,920 


16.7 


1972 


Ilb,958 


14.8 


1973 


H 0.639 


14.0 


1974 


110,643 


14.0 



•1898-1913 birth figures are estimated, 

the number actually reported wis 
undoubtedly incomplete. 



"* Number Inductes a percertage of births 
to non-N.Y.C. residents (r..nently 
about 6%). 

Source: N.Y.C. Dep't. of Health, Burv 
of Health Statistia and Analysis, Sumn*^/ 
ofViUlStatisUcs, 1971, Table l,p. 2; 
supplementary data. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 6 
Fertility FUtn (Births* tm 1.000 Women 
Aa»d 15-44**) by Ethnic Group, N.y. 
1960. 1970. 1971. 1973 





1960 


1970 


1971 


1973 


Totd 


iOl.7 


87.0 


77.0 


64.8 






77J 


68.7 


57.S 




1205 


955 


85.2 


77.4 


IVertoRican 


:49.4 


116J 


100.0 


71.8 



•Number includes a percenUgr of births to non-N.Y.C. residents (currently 
about 6%). 

••Female population based on decennial census data. 



Sources: New York City Council on Hconomjc Education, A'rw York Fact 
Sookon the\ew York Metropolitan Re^n, 1974. p. 109. 

N Y.C Dep't of Health. Bureau of Health Sutistici and Analysis. 



APPENDIX TABLE 7 
Numb«r* of Livt Births by Ethnic Group. 
N.Y.C 
1961-1974 





Live Births 


Pufttto 


Non- 




Year 


Total 


Rican 




Other 


1961 


168383 


24,746 


36,502 


107,135 


1962 


165,244 


24,975 


3T.890 


102,379 


1963 


167,848 


25,563 


40,530 


101,755 


1964 


165.695 


25,081 


41,481 


99.133 


1965 


158,815 


24.498 


40,962 


93,355 


1966 


153,334 


23.907 


39,980 


89.447 


1967 


145.802 


23.578 


38.365 


83.859 


1968 


141.920 


23.641 


38,403 


79.876 


1969 


146.221 


24.364 


41.266 


80^91 


1970 


149.192 


24.434 


44,148 


80.610 


1971 


131,920 


21,010 


39,349 


71,561 


1972 


1 16.958 


17,138 


36.2?^ 


63,591 


1973 


110.639 


15.035 


35.475 


60,129 


1974 


1 10,642 


14,518 


36,944 


59.180 



'Number includes a percenuge of births to non-New York City residents 
(currently about 6%). 



Source: N.Y.C. Dep't. of Health. BMreau of Health Slatistics and Analysis. 

Summary of Viul Statistics. 1971 . Table I , p. 2; supplementary data. 
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Number and lUwof 
Uf Bbnhs. try HMtth 
Dbtrict, N.Y,CL. ^m 





Uv« Births 


Total 


Rata 


NEW YORK CITY 


110.639 


14.0 


NotKRsideQts 
RestdcQce ttnknowQ 
New Yolk City i^sideats 


6.637 
386 
103,616 


13. : 


Msnluittfln 


16330 


10.9 


Ceotnl HAdcm 




13.0 


EastHtriexQ 


1^59 


12.5 


Kipt Bsy-YotkrflJe 


1,478 


6.5 


Lower East Side 


3,154 


12.7 


Lower West Sde 


2,017 


8.0 


RivciiicSe 


2,456 


11.2 


Washin^oQ Heights 


3393 


13.7 


Bronx 


21377 


14.5 


Fordhim-Rirefdale 


2,615 


10.£ 


MormsnU 


4^73 


17.5 


Mott HsveQ 


3,564 


16.7 


iVIlum Bay 


2,200 


10.7 


Tremonl 


5.088 


19.6 


Westchester 


3337 


11.5 


Brooklyn 


39,094 


15.0 


Bay Ridge 


3^73 


120 


Bedford 


4,955 


18.0 


BrownriDe 


5,832 


18.3 


Bushw^ 


4,171 


18.1 


FUtbush 


5,889 


12.0 


Fort Gi«ene 


3,478 


17.5 


Gravesend 


3,194 


101 


Red Ho^C'^Gowanus 


2r036 


14.4 


Sunset Park 


2,947 


16.0 


Wmsbr^-Gietiip oin t 


3319 


18.9 


Queens 


21,941 


ii.n 


Astoria-UI. City 


2,975 


11.9 


Corotti* 


3,587 


14.0 


Hushing 


4,1.^2 


8.6 


Junaka Eait 


4,119 


120 


Jamaica West 


4,251 


11.8 


Maipeth-Foiesf Hffli 


2,877 


9.8 


Richmond 


4374 


14.8 



Source: N,V.C, Dep't. of Health, Bureau of 
Health Statistics and Analysis. 



APPENDIX TABLE 3 
CMId PopuUtJoa *s Ptrccnt of TotU Population 
and ASAdian PMnihf Incomt. by School Dhtrict. N.Y.C 1970 







1 

% Under 18 


M#dian Paw fly Incoma 


N. Y. C Total 




28,4 


S 9.682;.. 


nsannanzQ 


1 


29.0 


S 6.500 




- 


13.9 


12^19 




3 


203 


9,502 . 




4 


39.4 


5,765 




5 


29.8 


6.619 




6 


22.9 


8,732 


Bronx 




41.0 


5,836 




g 


35 ' 


8,655 




9 


33.U 


7^65 




10 


24.2 


10.348 




1 f 
1 i 


24.;. 


1 1 .036 




1 2 


40.9 


5,980 


DfooKiyn 


1 3 


32.3 


7,077 




14 


38.5 


7.020 




15 


30.9 


8,721 




16 


42.5 


6.097 




17 


29.9 


8,405 




18 


27.8 


11.038 




19 


40.9 


7,675 




20 


25.5 


10,566 




2\ 


24.4 


10,488 




22 


24.6 


12,1 11 




23 


47.7 


5,790 




32 


41.0 


6.690 


Queens 


24 


23.6 


11.212 




25 


26.4 


12.927 




26 


26.7 


14.319 




27 


29.8 


1 1,406 




28 


24.0 


1 1 .970 




29 


31.5 


12.222 




30 


23.7 


lO.SIO 


Statcft Idand 

I 


3! 


34.6 


Si 2.315 



Source: N.Y.C. Planning Commission. Dep'i. of City Planning. Communiry School District ' 
Profiles; Socio- Ecrnomic Characteristics, July. 1974. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 10 
Dtttribution of Popubtion by Ag« 
in Poverty Atms l>y Borough. N.V.C-, 1970 



Totil PoputJtion 
Numbvf Parcent 


Population Residing 
in Pov«rty Araaj* 
Number fttrcent 


Poverty ArM 
Popuiartion 
ss P%i cafitOQv 
of Total 


New Yofk City 












Total populadoa . . 


. 7.894,862 


100.0 


3.163.006 


100.0 


40.1 


Undcf ISyesn 


2.234.819 


283 


1 .096.183 


34.6 


49.1 


18 yobs &fkl over- 


5.660 043 


71 .7 


2.066.823 


t\S3 


36.5 


Brotix 












Totai population . . 


. 1.471.701 


100.0 


564.581 


100.0 


38.4 


Under 1 8 ytan 


465^69 


31 .6 


239.528 


42.4 


51.5 


1 8 yeais and over . . 


. 1.006.332 


v.8.4 


325.053 


57.b 


32.3 


BrooUyn 












Tot^ population . . 


. 2.602.012 


100.0 


1 .342.605 


100 X) 


51.6 


Under 1 8 yean 


. 816.149 


31.4 


507.350 


37.8 


62.2 


1 8 yeais and over . . 


. 1.785.863 


68.6 . 


835.255 


62.2 


46.8 


Manhattan 












Total population . . 


. 1.539.233 


100.0 


975.432 


100.0 




L%der 1 8 yean 


. 330.797 


21.5 


'253.076 


25.9 


76.5 


I8ycar» and over.. 


. 1.208.436 


78.5 


722.356 


74.1 


59.8 


Queens 












Total population . . 


. 1.986.473 


100.0 


240.132 


1 00.0 


12.1 


Under 1 8 yean 


. 520.276 


26.2 


82.236 


34.2 


L5.8 


1 8 yean and oi'er . . 


. 1.466.197 


73.8 


157.896 


65.8 


10.8 


Staten Island 












Total population . . 


295.443 


100.0 


40.256 


100.0 


13.6 


Under 1 3 yean 


102.228 


.M.6 


13.993 


34.8 


13.7 


i8yea» and over. . 


193.215 


65.4 


26.263 


65.2 


13.6 



•There are 26 such areas. 



Source: Community Council of Greater New York. Characteristics of the Population in Xew 
York at}' Health Areas: 1970. No, 1 "Age.'* July. 1972. p. 20 
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APPENDIX TABLE 11 
Pwxm Ctkutgn in Enroam«rt by School Distr^ 
(PS + IS ifKitKSng ?r^K and 9th Grade in IS) 



1 


From 1970-71 to 1974-75 
District 


% Changa 






Total Chariga • Htm York Chy 




- 7.9% 


ManJuttan 


I 








2 


+ .4 






3 


— 14^ 






4 


-24^ 






S 


—22.2 






6 


- 6.4 






Total Changt - Manhattan 




-14.1 


Bronx 


7 


-17.9 






8 


-11.9 


• 




9 


+ 6 J 






10 


+ 12.4 






1 1 


- 23 






12 


-24.3 






Total Changa > Bronx 




- 6.9 


Brooklyn 


13 


-15.3 






14 








IS 


- 5.0 






16 


-19.4 






17 


+ 16.7 






18 


- 7.3 






19 


- 9.6 






20 


- 5.3 






2! 


-1 1.5 






22 


- 9.2 






23 


-27.7 






32 


— 6.0 






Total Changa - Brooklyn 




-10.6 




24 


+ 10 4 






25 


- 4.6 






26 


-15.5 






27 


- 2.4 






28 


-12^ 






29 


+ .8 






30 


- 1.2 






Total Change - Chi<»ni 




- 3.6 


SUtea Island 


31 


+ 9.7 






Total Chansa - StMm Island 




+ 9.7 



Sour:c: N.Y.C. Planning Commission, Dcp't. of Qty PUnning, Office 
of Education and Social Services. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 12 
FamiHei with Own* Children und«r 18 Years, by Type of Head, N.Y.C, 1960 vi. 1970 





Total Families 
with Own Children 


Both Parents 


Mother Only 


Father Only 


1960 
1970 

% Change from 
I960 to 1970 


# % 
1,004,418 ICO.O 
983,502 1 00.0 

-2.1% 


# % 
884,243 88,0 
774.496 78.8 

-12.4% 


# % 
105,161 10.5 
190,124 19.3 

+ 80.8% 


# % 
15,014 1.5 
18,882 1,9 

+ 25.8% 



•Census statistics on "own children** are Hmiied to the family head*s single (never married) children under 1 8 
years old. 



Source: Cominunity Council of Greater New York, Families Headed by Women in New York C/o*. January, 1975, 
Appendix Table l,p. 23. 



APPENDIX TABLE 13 

Number and Percentaga of Related Childrer* cnder 18 Living in Famllle«» by Relatiorwhip to Family Head arKl by Pretence of 
Parent/Parenti; and Eth>,rT Group in N.Y.C, 1973 (Numbers in Thousands) 





Total 
Number % 


White •* 
Number % 


J 

Non-White 
Number % 


Hispanic 
Number % ' 


In Families 


2.113 


100.0% 


897 


100.0% 


721 


100.0% 


495 


100.0% 


Relationship to Family Head: 


















Child of Family Head 


2.028 


96.0 


882 


98.3 


680 


94.3 


466 


94.1 


Grandchfld &f Family Head 


35 


i,6 


8 


OJ) 


21 


2.9 


6 


1.2 


Other Relative of Family 
















Head 


50 


2.4 


7 


0.8 


20 


2.8 


23 


4.6 


Presence of Parent/Parents: 


















Living with both parents 


1.467 


69.4 


768 


85,6 


369 


51.2 


330 


66.7 


Living with mother only 


573 


27.1 


116 


12.9 


308 


42,7 


149 


30.1 


Living with father oi;dy 


32 


1.5 


6' 


0.7 


24 


3J 


2 


0.4 


Living with neither p;u«nl 


41 




7 


0.8 


20 


2.8 


14 


2.8 



•The approxin-ately 16.000 N.Y.C. children under 18 not liV-jng m famUies in 1973 are not included. 
'•Excluding Hispanic 



ircc: Bernstein. B.. Bondarin. A.. AJ^yv York City's Population- 1973: Socio-Economic Characteristics from the Current 
Population Survey, Center for New York City Affairs. New School for Social Research. November 1974 Table 4 
4A. B. C. pp. 26-29. 



APPENDIX TABLE 14 
Trtndt in Af DC. AFOC-U** md HR. Deeemb«r 31, 1961 to Juns 30, ^97B^* 





Caseload 


AFDC 
Ch Idr^n 


Parwnj 


Caieload 


AFDC-U* 
Children Persons 


Home Rp«ef»» 
Caseload Chlldron Persons 


Total Children 


December 1961 


5 1 .205 


158^33 


112.846 


3,845 


15,636 


22.936 


16.231 


?.2,295 


42,729" 


196,164 


December 1962 


54.706 


170.473 


228,314 


3.826 


15.491 


22.822 


17.194 


22,960 


44.390 


208.924 


December 196.^ 


62.886 


1^4.385 


160.579 


5.768 


22.517 


33.769 


22.230 


23.508 


50.557 


240.410 


December 1964 


72.724 


22i >50 . 


298.896 


6,792 


26.215 


39.591 


29,650 


27.414 


63.422 


276,179 


December 1965 


84,699 


?",c',837 


345.234 


7.471 


28.576 


43.299 


33,861 


29,893 


70,627 


315.306 


Dectmber 1966 


103,525 


306,917 


4iJ,852 


7.724 


28.981 


44.186 


43,016 


38,896 


91.048 


374,794 


December 1 967 


135.549 


385425 


^25,288 


10.688 


36,619 


57.583 


64.492 


51,489 


1 28.1 16 


473,533 


December 1968 


175.374 


479,682 


660,598 


11.840 


38,950 


62.232. 


85;394 


63.734 


166,659 


582.366 


December 1 969 


194,670 


530.723 


/:h.i93 


7.384 


26,683 


41.126 


72,226 


66,281 


153.444 


623.687 


December 1970 


224,212 


591 ^22 


'^I8.i;93 


U.861 


28.567 


45.580 


74,072 


65.414 


155,066 


685,303 


December 1971 


241.314 


62 T. 504 


.<76.I99 


5.740 


17,806 


28,991 


72,631 


69,183 


159.633 


710,493 


December 1972 


248.519 


626.63: 


833.796 


3,637 


10.569 


17.667 


73.003 


65351 


154.905 


702,572 


December 1973 


243,866 


600.28 >) 


« 43397 


2,821 


8.172 


13.650 


55.304 


46.A25 


112,432 


654.886 


December 1974 


242,660 


597.RO: 


Si8,457 


1.773 


5.251 


8.718 


64.782 


43,778 


122.421 


646.831 


June 1975 


247.878 


596.0'JO 


84I.'347 


1.592 


4.524 


7,646 


79.980 


48,803 


143,840 


649 347 



*Frovitjes assistance to 2-parent families with at . one minor child where father works less than 100 hou;s per month and is not 
receiving or eligible for UnemploymMit Insurance. It was established in May 1961. 



**All cases receiving at least one payment during the RT.r.in. 
***Includes ='c:crans on home relief. 

Source: N.Y.C. Human Resources Administration, Division of statistics, Monthly Statistical Reports. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 15 

Changsi in 8udg«t C«ts For a Four-panon Patnlty at Thrae Leveli of Uving, N«%v York-Northetrttfn Naw Jtnay, 

Spring 1967-Auturon 1974 



CompoRcnt 




Cott 


Change 


^Ing 
1967 


Autumn 
1973 1 


Autumn 
1974"' 


Spring 1967- 
Autumn 1974 


Autumn 1973- 
Autumn 1974 


^Amount 


1 Percent 


Amount 


J Percent 






Lower level 














S 6.021 


S 8,661 


$ 9,852 


$ 3,831 


63.6 


SI, 191 


13.8 




4,yi? 


6,925 


7,749 


2.830 


.57.5 


824 


11.9 




1,758 2.689 


3,087 


1329 


75.6 


398 


14.S 


Housing , 


1,238 1,697 


1 ,832 


594 


48.0 


135 


8.0 


Transportation 


370 


482 


539 


169 


45.7 


57 


1 1 .8 




732 


898 


997 


265 


36.2 


99 


1 1 .0 




SIG 


720 


814 


304 


59.6 


94 


13.1 




311 


439 


481 


170 


54.7 


42 


9.6 


Personal incornc tax 


503 


811 


1,074 


571' 


1 13.5 


263 


32.4 


All other ^ 


599 


925 


1,028 


429 


71.6 


103 


1 l.I 




intermt;liatB levai 










Total budget 


S 9,977 


SI 4.448 


S16,648 


$ 6,671 


66.9 


$2,200 


15.2 


Total family consumption 


7,857 


11.019 


12381 


4,524 


57.6 


1 ;»62 


12.4 




2,330 


3,624 


4,099 


1,769 


75.9 


475 


U.l 


Housing 


2,637 


3,625 


4,072 


1,435 


54.4 


447 


12.33 


Transportation. ". , 


771 


957 


1,085 


314 


40.7 


128 


13.4 


Qothing and personal care 


1,024 


1,278 


1,418 


394 


38.5 


140 


u.o 




512 


722 


816 


304 


59.4 


■ 94 


13.0 




583 


813 


891 


308 


52.8 


78 


9.6 




1,300 


2,120 


2.757 


1,457 


112.1 


637 


30.0 


All other ^ 


820 


1.309 


1,510 


690 


84.1 


201 


15.4 






Higher level 












SI 4,868 


S 2 1,999 


$25,470 


SI 0,602 


71.3 


S3 ,471 


15.8 




11,091 


15.622 


17,516 


6.425 


57.9 


1,894 


12.1 




2,845 


4,611 


5,176 


2331 


81.9 


565 


123 ^ 




4.052 


5,599 


6^293 


2.241 


55.3 


694 


12.43 




1,12^ 


1,430 


1,632 


510 


45.5 


202 


14.1 


Qothing and personal care 


1,509 


1,888 


2,094 


585 


38.8 


206 


10.9 


Medkal care 


531 


753 


851 


320 


60.3 


98 


13.0 




1,032 


1.341 


1,470 


438 


42.4 


129 


9.6 




2,598 


4,590 


5,918 


3320 


127.8 


1328 


28.9 




1,179 


1.787 


2,036 


857 


72.7 


249 


13.9 



Derived by applying changes reported in ?iea Consumer Price Index for appropriate classes of goods and services to preceding 
estimates. 

Including gifts and contributions, personal life insurance, occupational expanses, and social security and disability payments. 
Reflects changes in purchase prices from 1967 to 1968; and changes in rents, property taxes. ir»surance, fuel and utilities, and 
repairs and maintenance from 1973 to 1974. 



Note: The family consists of an employed husb .no\ age 38. a wife not employed uutside the home, an 8-year old girl and a 
13-year old boy. 

Source: U.S. Dep't. of Ubor, Bureau of Ubor Statisticr, Middle Atlantic Region, vVewj, May. 1975, p. 1 1. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 18 
Famine* with Two Children (under 18) at Various Income Levels in 1972 by 
Ethnic Group, N.YX, Marrt, 1973 (Numbert In Thou$«ndi) 



Income 




Total 


White 


Non-White 


Hispanic 




# 


% 


TT 


% 


# 


% 




% 


Under $4,000 


51 


14.6 


9 


4,8 


17 


(9.1 


25 


33,8 


S 4,00O-S 7,999 


83 


23.7 


24 


12.9 


33 


37.1 


26 


35.1 


S 8,000-S 9.999 


39 


n.i 


19 


10.2 


10 


11.2 


10 


13.5 


S10,000-SI4.999 


94 


26.9 


69 


36.9 


16 


18.0 


9 


12.2 


SIS,00O-S24.999 


60 


17.1 


46 


24.6 


11 


12.4 


3 


4.1 


S25,000-$49.999 


20 


5 J 


17 


9.1 


2 


2.2 


1 


1.4 


550,000 & Over 


3 


.9 


3 


1.6 










Total 


350 


lOO.C 


187 


100.0 


89 


100.0 


74 


100.0 


Median Income 


S10.0S4 


Si 2, 708 


56,950 


$6,333 



Source; Bernstein, B„ Bondarin, \.;^ew York City's Population - 1973: Socio- 
Economic Characteristics from the Current Population Survey, Center for 
New York City Affairs, New School for Social Research, November, 1974, 
Table 14, I4A. B. C. pp. 57-60. 



APPENDIX TABLE 17 
Out-of-Wedtock Births by Ethnic Group, N.Y.C. 
1955 - 1973 





Out-of-Wedlock Births 






Percent of Total Live Births 






Year 


Total 


White 


Non- 


Puerto 


Total 


White 


Non- 


Puerto 








White 


Rican 






White 


Rican 


1955 


10,328 


1,907 


6,396 


2p25 


6,3 


1.6 


23.6 


11,0 


1956 


11.160 


1,987 


6,985 


2,188 


6.7 


1.7 


24.0 


11.2 


1957 


1 1 ,454 


1,956 


7,306 


2,192 


6.9 


1.7 


24.0 


10,7 


1958 


12.885 


2.189 


8,153 


2.543 


7,7 


1.9 


25.1 


11.6 


1959 


13.380 


2.347 


8,431 


2.602 


8.0 


2.1 


25.0 


11.4 


1960 


13.901 


2,363 


8,725 


2.813 


8.4 


2.2 


25.5 


11.7 


1961 


15.723 


2,866 


9,746 


3.111 


9.3 


2.7 


26*.7 


12.6 


1962 


16.412 


2.880 


10,408 


3.124 


9,9 


2.8 


27.5 


12.5 


1963 


18.436 


3,319 


11,809 


3,308 


II.O 


3.3 


29.1 


12.9 


1964 


20.223 


3,885 


12,653 


3.685 


12.2 


3.9 


30.5 


14.7 


1965 


20.980 


4,008 


13,192 


3.780 


13.2 


4.3 


32.2 


15,4 


1966 


22.714 


4,253 


14,102 


435'> 


14.8 


4.8 


35.3 


18.2 


1967 


24,336 


4,454 


14,708 


5.174 


16.7 


5.3 


38.3 


21.9 


1968 


26.262 


4,798 


15,441 


6,023 


18.5 


6.0 


40.2 


25.5 


1969 


29,325 


5,165 


1 7,005 


7.155 


20.1 


6.4 


41.2 


29.4 


1970 


31.903 


5,585 


1 8.604 


7.714 


21.4 


6.9 


42.1 


31.6 


1971 


28.099 


4,573 


16.481 


7,045 


21.3 


6.4 


41.9 


33.5 


1972 


27.619 


5,278 


16.117 


6,224 


23.6 


8.3 


44.5 


36.3 


|973 


28.292 


5.857 


16,553 


5.882 


25.6 


9.7 


46.7 


39.1 


1974 


29.209 


5,901 


1 7.405 


5.903 


26.4 


10.0 


47.1 


40.7 



Source: N.Y.C. Dep*t. of Health. Bureau of Health Statistics and Analysis. 
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154 APPENDIX Table i8 

Out-of-Wedlock Birth* by Ag« of Mother and Ethnic Group 
N.Y.C., 1974 





Out-of'WedlQck Live Birthi 




Total 




White 




Non-Whtte 


Puerto Rican 




NNmber 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Under 15 


340 


1.2 


79 


1.3 


225 


1.3 


36 


0.6 


IS-i7 


4,652 


15.9 


1,114 


18.9 


2,958 


17.0 


580 


9.8 


18-19 


5 J 44 


r.6 


1,125 


19.1 


3,270 


18.8 


749 


12.7 


20-24 




33.5 


1,887 


32.0 


5,875 


33.e 


2,025 


34.3 


25-29 


5,295 


18.i 


8S9 


15.2 


2,965 


17.0 


1,431 


24.3 


30-34^ 


2,679 


9.2 


498 


8.4 


1,437 


8.2 


744 


12.6 


35-39 


1.057 


3.6 


?.28 


3.9 


557 


3.2 


272 


4.6 


40-44 


228 


0.8 


(r\ 


1.1 


106 


0.6 


5S 


1.0 


45+ 


20 


0.1 


5 


0.1 


9 


0.1 


6 


0.1 


Not Stated 


7 




2 




3 




2 




Total 


29.209 


100.0 


5,901 


100.0 


1 7,405 


100.0 


5,903 


100.0 



Source: N.Y.C. Dcp't. of Health, Bureau of Health Statistics and Analysis. 



APPENDIX Table i9 

Expected Age at Death, Bv Sex and Race,* N.Y.C. 
1901, 1910, 1930, 1950, 1960, 1970 and 
United States, 1970. 



Age 
































New York City 










United States 




1901 


1910 


1930 




1950 




1960 




1970 




1970 


Male 


Total 


Total 


Total 


White 


Non-White 


White 


Non-White 


White 


Non-White 


White 


Non-White 


0 


40.6 


45.3 


55.8 


66.1 


59.3 


67.3 


60.8 


67.1 


61.5 


68.0 


61.3 


5 


53.5 


56.3 




68.4 


63.0 


69.3 


64.2 


68.7 


63.9 


69.6 


63.9 


10 


54.9 


57.4 


61.9 


68.6 


63.3 


69.5 


64.5 


68,9 


64.0 


69.8 


64,0 


15 


-55.5 


57.9 


62,3 


68.7 


63.5 


69.6 


64.6 


69.0 


64.2 


69.9 


64.2 


Female 
























0 


44.9 


49.5 


60.0 


71.2 


64.2 


73.1 


67.6 


74.8 


71.2 


75.6 


69,4 


5 


56.9 


59.9 


64,7 


73.0 


67.6 


74.8 


70.6 


76.2 


73.5 


77.0 


71.7 


10 


58.2 


60.9 


65.2 


73.2 


67.8 


74.9 


70.8 


76.4 


73.6 


77.1 


71,8 


15 


58.8 


61.5 


65.5 


73.3 


68.0 


75.0 


70.9 


76.5 


■/3.7 


77.2 


72.0 



*Data by race available since 1950. 

Source: N.Y.C. Dcp*t. of Health, Bureau of Health Statistics and Analysis, Summaries of Vital Statistics, 1970, 1971. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 20 






fnfoct Mortality Rates (p«r 1,000 Liv« BIrtht) 








N.Y.Cand U.S., 








1936-1974 




Year 




N«w York City 


U S. 


1936-1940 




39.8 


51.5 


1941-1945 




30J 


40.8 


1946-1950 




26.0 


31.7 


1951-1955 




24.3 


27.5 


1956-1960 




25.7 


26.4 


1961-1965 




26.2 


25.1 


1966-1970 




23.6 


21.7 


1971-1974 




20.1 


18.0 




Infant Mortality Rates (p«r 1,000 Live Births) 








by Ethnic Group, N.Y.C., 








1961-1974 




Year 


Total 


White Non-Whito 


Puerto 
Rican 


1961 


25.6 


19.7 39.7 


30.3 


1962 


27.3 


21. 1 43.3 


28.2 


1963 


25.8 


19.9 39.2 


28.2 


1964 


26 8 


20.1 41.0 


29.6 


1965 


25.7 


19.4 39.4 


26.7 


1966 


24.9 


19.0 38.2 


24.7 


1967 


23.9 


18.2 36.2 


24.3 


1968 


23. > 


17.8 33.1 


25.0 


1969 


24.4 


19.8 34.0 


23.0 


1970 


21.6 


17.9 29,9 


19.3 


1971 


20.9 


17.6 27.4 


19.7 


1972 


19.8 


17.0 25.4 


18.3 


1973 


19.9 


17.7 23.9 


19.5 


1974 


19.7 


* • 


• 



•Not available 



Sources: N. Y.C. Dcp't. of Hea'th , Bureau oi Health Statistics & .^lysis. 

New York Times, "New Fight Mapped on Birth Hazards," July 22. 1975. 

White House Conference on Children and Youth, profiles of Children, 
Washington. 1970. 
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J56 APPENDIX TABLE 21 

Perc«m Low-W»igh> Birthi. U.S. and N.Y.C. By Ethnk Group, 
•nd Numb«r Low-Welght Birthi, N.Y.C, 
1955-1974 









Psrc^nt 










U.S. 






Now York Ctty 




Total 














Numbar 




TotAl 




VVhit0 


WO r»-VVnirB 


Puerto Rican 


N.Y.C. 


19SS 


7,6 


Q n 


1 A 


14.6 


1 13 


14,945 


1 956 


7.5 


8.7 


/.J 


14.0 


9.7 


14,446 


1957 


7 6 


9.0 


7.3 


14.8 


10.1 


15,056 


1958 


7.7 


9.1 


7.2 


15.1 


10.3 


15,329 


1959 


7.7 


9.4 


7.3 


15.3 


10.6 


15,745 


1960 


7 7 


9.3 


7,1 


15.5 


10.4 


15,544 


1^61 


7 s 


9.6 


7.3 


15.5 


10.7 


16,085 


1962 


8 0 




7.5 




1 0.2 


1 5,979 


1963 


8.2 


9.9 


7.5 


15.8 


10.5 


16,692 


1964 


8.2 


10. 1 


7.3 


16.0 


1 1.3 


16,747 


1965 


8.3 


.10.1 


7.6 


15.7 


10.6 


16,108 


1966 


8.3 


10.4 


7.9 


15.9 


10.9 


15,995 


1967 


8.2 


lO.I 


7.5 


15.6 


10.6 


14,763 


1968 


8.2 


!0.0 


7.6 


14.6 


10.5 


14,153 


1969 


8.1 


9.9 


7.4 


14.7 


10.2 


14,531 


1970 


7 9 


9.7 


7.2 


!3.9 


10.1 


14.449 


1971 


7.7 


9.2 


6.9 


13.3 


9.7 


12,190 


IQ72 


7.7 


9.3 


7.1 


13.3 


9.4 


10,921 


1973 


7.6 


9.2 


7.0 


13.0 


9.1 


10,185 


1974 




9.1 


6.7 


12.9 


9.0 


10,085 



Sources: N.Y.C. Dcp't. of Health, .Rureau of Healih Statistics and Analysis. 



U.S. Dep't. of Health, Education , and Welfare , Supplement to Vital 
Statistics. 

U.S. Dep't. of Health, Ed»;:ation and Welfare, Trends in Low Birth- 
Weight Ratios, United States and Each State, 19SQ-1 968; June, 197.1. 

U.S. Der't. of Health, Education and Welfare, Natl. Center for Health 
Statistics. 



APPENDIX TABLE 22 
Infartt Mortality Rate* by Legitimacy and 
Ethrjc Group, N.Y.C, 1973 





In-Wadlotik 


Ojt-of-Wedlock 


Total 


Ratio 
Out-of-Wedlock 
to lr»-Wedlock 


White 


13.0 


27.0 


17.7 


2.1:1 


Non-White 


16.9 


29.4 


23.9 


1.7:1 


Puerto Rican 


18.4 


21.3 


19.5 


1.2:1 


Totjl 


14.5 


27.2 


19.9 


1.9:1 



♦fttr 1,000 Uve births 



Source: N.Y.C. Dep't. of Health, Bureau of Heaith Statistics and Analysis. 
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APPEfSlDIX TABLE 23 
Child 0«ath Rates per 1.000 Population 
N,YX„ 1909-1971 



— . 

1 


AGE 




5-9 


10-14 


iQflQ IQID lOll 








Male 


50.2 


4.2 


2.4 


Female 


43.2 


3,9 


2.3 


i9 19— 1920* 








Male 


32.4 


3.8 


2.4 


Female 


26.5 


3,1 


2.2 


IQ'^Q lOm lOll 








Male 


19.4 


2.5 


1.7 


Feiaale 


15.4 


2.0 


1.3 


1939. 1940, 1941 








Male 


11.3 


1.0 


0.9 


Female 


8.8 


O.fi 


0 7 


1949. 1950, 1951 








Male 


7.6 


0.6 


0.6 


Female 


6.0 


0.5 


0,4 


19ri). 1960, 1961 








Male 


8 2 


0.7 


0,5 


Female 


'j.4 


0.5 


0.3 


1969, 1970, 1971 








Male 


6.6 


0.6 


0,5 


Female 

. _ . 


5.3 


0.4 


0,3 



•As Census date is the midpoint of the period prcsemed. only two years are used 
^ • 1 919-20 calculation, the Cer,ius having been made on 1 /I /20, 

Source: N.Y.C. Dep't. of Health, 5um/riao' o/ ^7:fl/,y/fl;ij/icx 1971, 
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APPENDIX TABLE 24 
Trands in Humbtr of CasM of Selacted Reportsbls 
Di»eas<sJ 931-1973 







Scarlet 


Whooping 








Polio 


F^aver 


Cough 


Chicken pox 


Measles 


1931 


4,1 38 


1 1 ,900 


8 643 


9 1 13 


20.519 


1932 


■ 143 


21 ,093 


7 1 "'6 


8 862 


10,354 


1933 


.V ^ 1 


8,262 


6 009 


1 1 966 


36,216 


1934 


73 


8,820 


8 764 


1 '> 1 77 


5,015 


1935 


2,054 


14,602 


8,703 


i 0,866 


28,490 


1936 


34 


1 1 ,4 1 7 




8 324 


36,549 


1937 


243 


1 0,058 


4 653 


1 2 723 


12,091 


1938 


43 


8,419 


1 2 232 


1 1 112 


34,604 


1939 


184 


6, t 2 1 


5 821 


9,103 


3.653 


1940 


67 


J 3,569 


5,775 


13.046 


10,496 


1 941 




7 206 


7,81 1 


9,773 


79,646 


1 942 


88 


7 009 


9,240 


10,978 


2,261 


1 943 


361 


<) 


3,678 


•0,290 


23.627 


1 944 


1 »890 


8 509 


2,810 


8,441 


26,048 


1945 


547 


8,347 


4,992 


7,905 


1.870 


1 946 


7 1 6 


8 009 


2,135 


6,586 


22,408 


{ 947 




3 583 


3,224 


1 1,921 


7,915 


1 948 




2 4*^0 


1 ,591 


I0,2l4 


28.960 


1949 


2,240 


1 ">jO 


4 1 29 


1 2 866 


5,467 


1950 


1,064 


1.652 


1,791 


7,973 


21,990 


1951 


555 


2,144 


1 .606 


1 1 849 


9,644 


1952 


821 


3,548 


1 3^ 


o,vi *. 


34,614 


1953 


677 


1 ,595 


J, /JJ 


J T c)42 


5,117 


1954 


844 


2,143 


1 , /77 


8 775 


4 1 ,037 


1955 


806 


1,834 


1,136 


10.486 


9,712 


1956 


149 


2,357 


1,113 


1 1 

1 1 ,*+jJ 


21 ,616 


1957 


57 


1 ,657 


1.326 


7,287 


10 226 


1958 


100 


t ,944 


655 


8.403 


28,272 


1959 


170 


2,043 


1 .322 


/. /J J 


5,215 


1960 


92 


2,622 


41j 


' 8,042 


25,523 


I96I 


- 


2,820 


249 


6 190 


4,796 


1962 


7 


1 ,259 


307 


/ .'i J 


29,631 


1963 


1 


1.287 


212 


6,683 


7,406 


1964 


2 


1,052 


304 


6.183 


15,435 


1965 


0 


792 


19/ 


7.423 


4,127 


1966 


0 


799 


206 


4.172 


8,381 


1967 


1 


731 


179 


5.897 


529 


1968 


1 


732 


122 


4.267 


2,445 


1969 


0 


891 


149 


3.640 


5.033 


1970 


0 


513 


163 


4,978 


1.154 


1971 


0 


614 


55 


3,815 


3.819 


1972 


1 


44!: 


79 


5,603 


447 


1973 




708 


77 


4,496 


965 



Source: N.Y.C. Department of Health, Bureau of Health Statistics and Analysis, Summary of ^ital 
Statistics, 1971. 
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AP:»END1X TABLE 26 








Reported Cases of Selected Com mun feeble Diseases, 








by Age Group, N.V.C, 1973 










Total 


Under 








Disease 


Under 14 


1 


1-4 


5-9 


10-14 


- Mumps 


4^ 


40 


1.458 


2,464 


378 


Chicken Pox 


3.886 


195 


1.515 


1,771 


405 


Measles 


879 


139 


500 


189 


c 1 
J 1 


Scarlet Fever 


662 


5 


208 


386 


63 


Gonorriiea 


396 


22 


24 


65 


285 


Amebiasis 


337 


2 


40 


166 


129 


Bacillary Dysentery 


337 


27 


146 


125 


39 


Salmonellosis 


302 


125 


115 


54 


8 


Rubella 


292 




86 


56 


95 


Tuberculosis-all forms 


128 




58 


48 


22 


Hepatitis: Infectious 


105 


2 


18 


46 


39 


Bacterial Meningitis 


105 


50 


38 


11 


6 


Whooping Cough 


71 


34 


25 


3 


9 


Aseptic Meningitis 


53 


IS 


13 


16 


9 


Meningococcal Meningitis 


24 


9 


1! 


2 


2 


Primary, Secondary sypbilli* 


19 






5 


14 


Encephalitis 


14 


2 


5 


4 


3 


Schistosomiasis 


8 




2 


1 


5 



Source: U.S. Dep't. of Health, Education and Welfare, National Center for Health SiatisUcs, Health 
Interview Survey. UnpubUshed data. 



APPENDIX TABLE 26 
of Restricted Activity and Bed Usability Days, for Persons under 17, by Sex, N.Y.C., 
1969-70 «. 1973-74 



YEAR 


Restricted 
Activity Days 


Restricted 
Activity Days 
Per Person 
Per Year 


Bed 
Disability 
Days 


Bed Disability 
Oa>>Per Person 
Per Year 


196^70 










Total 


25,558,975 


12.0 


11. 61 1,442 


5.4 


M 


1 1. 571,554 


10.7 


4.564,604 


4.2 


F 


13,987.421 


13.3 


7.046.838 


6.7 


1975-74 










Total 


17.494.595 


9.1 


10.960,789 


5.7 




9,488.575 


9.6 


5.606.581 


5.7 


F 


8.006,020 


8.5 


5.354.208 


5.7 


U.S. 










1975-74 


677,990.000 


10.7 


295359.000 


4.7 



De;>'t. of Health. Edueat.on and Welfare. National Center for H<-aIth Statistics, Health Ini 
Survey. Unpublished data. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 27 

NuiDbar fif R«strict«d Activity snd B«d Disabititv Davi per Person p«r Year, bv Sex. fQ» Perioni under 17. by Age and Income, 

N.Y.C., 1973-74 



Deyi Per Person Per Year 

Restricted Bed Restricted ^ed 
Activity Disability Activity Disability 


<1 

ToiaJ 9.8 
M 10.8 
F 8.8 


2 Age 12- 

6.6 j 7.4 
7.2 1 7.0 
6.0 j 7.8 


'16 

3.6 
2.4 
4.9 


<$6, 

Total 13.1 
M 15.1 
F 11.2 


i 

MW Income >$€ 
9.1 1 7.4 
9.4 1 7.8 
8.8 1 7.0 


,000 

4.3 
4.3 
4.3 



Source: U.S. Dcp'i. of Health. Education and Welfare, National Center for Health 
Statistics. Health Interview Survey. Unpublished data. 



APPENDIX TABLE 28 
Number of Acute Conditlom perlOO Persons pv Year, by 
Sex, fof Persons under 17, by A0« end Income, N.Y.C., 1973-74 



No, Per 100 5>er»oos Per Year 




< 12 


Age 


12-16 


Total 


205.9 




96.7 


M 


226.5 




115.0 


F 


184.3 




77.9 




< $6,000 


income 


> $6,000 


Toul 


217.1 




155.6 


M 


267.3 




165.4 


F 


168.3 




145.0 



Source: U.S. Dep*t. of Htalth, Education and Welfare. National Cenic; 
for Health Statistics. Health Interview Survey. Unpublisl ed 
data. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 29 

Acut* Conditions, Numb«r ■nd P«rc«nt by 7yfm of CotKJltlon, for PerMns under 17, by S*<, 
N.Y.C, 1973-74 





No. 


% 


All Acute Conditions 






TotaJ 


3.317.260 


160.0 


M 


1.889.702 


57,0 


F 


1.427.558 


43.0 


Infective 






Parasitic 






Total 


534.004 


16.1 


M 


408.573 


21.6 ■ 


F 


125,431 


8.8 


Respiratory- 






Upper 






Total 


1,473.539 


44,4 


M 


766.072 


40,5 


F 


707.467 


49,6 


Respiratory- 






Other 






Total 


455,175 


13,7 


M 


233.90S 


12,4 


F 


221,267 


15,5 


Other 






Total 


854,542 


25,8 


M 


481.149 


25,5 


F 


373.393 


26,2 



Source: U.S. Dep t. of I{ealth, Education and Welfare. National Center for Health Stalisiics. 
Health ' jrview Survey, Unpublished data. 



APPENDIX TABLE 30 
Number of P«rions Injured per 100 Perwns per Year, by a»u of Acddent. by Sex, 
for Persons under 17, by Aae and Income, N.Y,C„ 1973-74 





No. of Perions Injured Per 100 Per Year 






Total 


Home 


Other 


Total 


18.1 


10,3 


7.8 


M 


21,9 


ll.l 


10.9 


F 


• 14,1 


9.5 


4.6 




<12 


Aoe 


12-16 


TotaJ 


15,3 








16.4 




34.2 


¥ 


i^.2 




14,1 




< 4^,000 


Income 


> $6,000 


TotaJ 


30.1' 




12.4 


M 






12.7 


F 


15.'-. 




12.0 



Source: U.S. Dep't. of Health, Education and Welfare. National Center fo- 
Health Statistics. Health Intfrview Survey, Unpublished data.. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 31 
Doctor and Dental Visits for Persons under 17, by S^a, N.Y.C.. ig^d^TO vs. 1973-74 



Visits Per Person Per Year 


% Persons With One or More 
Visits Within Year 


Doctor 


Dental 


Doctor 


Dental 


1969-70 










Total 


3.7 


1.6 


80.0 


51.9 


M 




1.7 


80.8 


53.2 


F 


3.6 


1.5 


7*) .4 


50.7 


1973-74 










Total 


•1.0 


1.8 


81.6 


52,4 


M 


4.4 


1.') 


82,6 


5.. 9 


F 


3.6 


1.7 


80.6 


52.9 



Source: U-S- Dep't. of Health, Education and WeK«e, National Center for Health 
Statistics, Health Interview Survey. Unpublished data. 



APPENDIX TABLE 32 

Number of Doctor and Danat Vistu per Person per Ysar, by S«x, for Persons under ''^7, by Age and Income, N,Y,C,. 1973-74 



Vis ' "er Person Per Year 


Doctor Oe ntr . I Doctor Dental 


< 1 

Total 4.5 
M 5.3 
F 3.8 


Z Ae 
1.6 
1.8 
1.4 


fB 12- 

3.0 
2.6 
3.4 


16 

2,1 
2,0 
2.2 


<$6. 

Total 5.2 
« 6.7 
F 3.8 


)00 Inc 
l.j 
1.3 
IJ 


ame >$€ 

,1.7 

3.6 


,000 

2.0 
2.2 
1.7 



Source: U.S. Dep't. of Health. Educaiion and Welfare. National Center for Health Statistics, Health Inicrviev Survey. 
Unpublished data. 



APPENDIX TABLE 33 

Doctor and Dental Visits: Percent with One or Mora Visits within Year by Sex, for Persons under 17 and by Age arxl Income, N.Y.C., 

1973-74 



% of Persons with Visits within Year 




Doctor 






Dental 






Coctor 






Dental 


Total 

M 

F 


85.8 
87.0 
S4.3 


< 1 


2 


45.6 
47.1 
44.1 


As 




72.6 
73.0 
72.1 


12- 


16 


67.3 
62,5 
72.1 


Total 

M 

F 


84,1 
85.7 
82.6 


<$6 


000 


49.0 
45.0 

52.9 


Inc 


Dme 


81.4 
•M.7 
•'1.2 


>S 


>.000 


5S.3 
56.4 
54.0 



Siurce: U.S. Dep't. of Health, Education and Welfare, Mational Ccnf -r for Health Statistics. Health Interview Sur%-cy. 
Unpublished data. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 34 

Doctor Vlflta: Percent by Ptece of VWt, for Persons under 17. bv Income. 
N.Y.C.. 1973-74 



Income 


Office 


Hospital 


Telephone 


Home 


Other 


<$ 6,000 


40.8% 


44.5% 


4.0% 


2.1% 


8.5% 


>S6.000 


56.0 


23.3 


7.6 


5.3 


7.9 



Source; U.S. DepY of Health, Edi caiion and Welfare. National Center for Health 
S:aiisiics, Health Interview Survey, bnpublished data. 



APPENDIX TABLE 35 
Doctor VisiU: Percent by Placa of Visit, for Personi under 17. N.Y.C.. 
1969-70 vs. 1973-74 





1963-70 


1973-74 


Office 


44.5% 


5U.4% 


Hospital 


23.6 


31.9 


Telephone 


i:.3 


5.3 


Home 


6.9 


3.8 


Other 


12.7 


8.1 



Source: U.S. Dcp't. of Health. Education and Welfare. National Center for Health 
Statistics, Health Interview Survey. Unpublished data. 



APPENDIX TABLE 36 
Number of Children Enrolled in School, 
Public and Non-Public, N.Y.C., 1966 - 1975 



Year 


.Public 


Nor»-Public 


1966-67 


1.084.818 




1967-68 


1.109.664 




1968-69 


1.121.922 




1969-70 


1.123.165 


419.628 


1970-71 


1.141.075 


407.215 


1971-72 


1.146,460 


395.382 


1972-73 


1.128.')96 


378.956 


1973-74 


1.10b Sbl 


358.687 


1 974-75 


i.ioc.:2'; 


340.931 



*Not available 



Sources: N.Y.C. Planning Commission. Office of Education and Social Services ffrom N.Y.C. 
Board of Education - Ethnic Census). 

N.Y.S. Education Department, Information Center on Education 
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APPENDIX TABLE 37 
Pupil Reeding Achievdment in N.Y.C., by School District April, 1974 









Pupil Achievement by Levels 


— Below Grade 




District 


Register* 


At or Above 


0-1 yr. 


1-2 yrs. 


2 yrs.+ 


N.E.»* 


1 


16.295 


18.6 


17.2 


2 1 .9 


36.8 


5.5 


2 


21.554 


36.8 


17.3 


16.6 


23.6 


5.7 


3 


19.122 


22.8 


1 9.4 


20.3 


29.4 


b.l 


4 


16.479 


15..^ 


1 9.4 


23.2 


35.4 


6 7 


5 


19.786 


2.: .4 


-•J 1 


23.0 


31.7 


1 .8 


6 


18.050 


24.1 


17 6 


18 6 


25.5 


14.2 


7 


26.028 


17.^ 


1 8 3 


"0 6 


33.7 


9.5 


8 


3 1 .2 1 7 


26.5 


20 9 


""U 0 


27.7 


4.9 


9 


37.013 


21.5 


21.4 


23 .0 


28.2 


5.9 


10 


29.304 


33.5 


17 4 


18 0 


:'5.1 


6.0 


11 


26,758 


43.1 


21 .6 


17.0 


J 7.0 


1.3 


12 


29,737 


19.8 


21.6 


21.7 


29.2 


7.7 


13 


22.337 


22.9 




22.6 


29.4 


2.9 


14 


26.654 


20.6 


1S.5 


20.8 


■32.9 


6.2 


IS 


25.122 


24.6 


20.8 


20.2 


29.7 


4.7 


16 


18.259 


29 .C 


22.6 


21.3 


25.3 


1.8 


17 


26.142 


28.3 


22.7 


21.1 


24.0 


3.9 


18 


20.182 


•W.l 


16.5 


15.2 


-•1 -t 


2.0 


!9 


29.677 


22.1 


20.9 


22.5 


29.6 


4.9 


20 


26.406 


40.9 


18.6 


16.2 


19-0 


5.3 


21 


26.080 


44.7 


19.8 


16.2 


17.2 


2.1 


22 


*-.290 


57.5 


18.5 


12.5 


10.5 


1.0 


23 


20.053 


17.4 


22.0 


25.7 


31.6 


3.3 


32 


?. 1.235 


18.U 


20.0 


20.4 


29.7 


11.3 


24 


24.418 


41.5 


19.4 


15.9 


16.8 


6.4 


25 


25.^49 


59.6 


18.6 


11. 7 


7.8 


2.3 


26 


18.259 


62.7 


16.6 


11.2 


9.0 


0.5 


27 


29.280 


41.1 


21.8 


18.4 


1 7.0 


1.7 


28 


25.450 


43.2 


19.7 


15.7 


18.9 


2.5 


29 


26.206 


41.0 


21.2 


13.2 


17.9 


1.7 


30 


23.550 


hO.4 


21.3 


16.4 


15.7 


6.2 


31 


39.928 


54.5 


20.3 


13.5 


10.9 


0.8 


City 


792.220 


33.8 


20.0 


18.6 


23.1 


4.5 



•Number enrolled not number les'cd. 
•*Non-En^isl» speaking (not tesied) 

Source. N.Y.C. Board of Education, Office of Education EvaJuatiun , Pupil Reading Achievement 
In New York City: A Report of the April, )974 Rpading Test Survey. Grades 2-9, 
N. Y.C Fublic Schools. Table 4. p. 7. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 38 
Reading A=!iievement In 1974 for Students 
in Sclecttd Elementary and Junior Hlsh 





Schools, N. Y. C. 






Percent 






At or Above 




Below Grade 






Qementaiy 


rr Reninered* 


Grade Level 


0-1 yr. 


1-2 yra. 


2+yr». 


N,E.»» 














School A 


5 SO 


6.6% 


15.7% 


27.3% 


50.4% 


0,0% 


B 




5.8 


11.2 


26.2 


28.5 


28.3 


C 


\,^Sl 


9.8 


25.0 


27.4 


18,2 


19.6 


D 


f'75 


81.4 


11.4 


3.5 


3.7 


Q.O 


E 


U85 


74.2 


10.7 


4.2 


0.5 


10.4 


F 




76.2 


17.3 


5.8 


0.7 


0.0 


Juiuor Hi 














School G 


f44 


5.5 


4.1 


11.1 


69.4 


9.9 


H 




5.3 


6.1 


11.6 


63.9 


13.1 


I 




65.9 


10.4 


9.3 


14,3 


0.1 


J 


1 ■ ^7 


73.9 


9.0 


8.6 


7.9 


0.6 


K 




53.2 


12.7 


13,2 


10,9 j 


0.0 



•Number enroUtd nc;; number tested 
••Non-English speakinj; ... -)1 tested) 



: N,y.C, BouTd vf Education. Office of Edu. . . lal Ev-aluaUon. Pupd Reading Achicvmtem u 
A'cw YoryCur- Report of the ApriK 197 : Raiding Test Survey. Grades 2-9 N Y C. 
JitblicSjhcds. 



City 



A 
H 

New York 
u 
B 
G 
I 

C 
F 
E 



APPENDIX TAE ; .T 
Number of Students Tested, and Proportion 
below Grade in Reading in Ten of the 
Largest United States Cities 



No. of Pupils Tested 



120.518 
Net Available 
574.010 
220.000 
37,000 
31.372 
16.766 
68.560 
47.847 
15.002 



Proportion Bilow 
Grade in Reading 

61% 
66% 
67% 
67% 
67% 
69% 
101' 
73% 



Source: N.Y.C. Board of Education. Office of Educational Ev^lMalion, Pupil Reading Achiex'crnenr 
yew York Ciiy: A Report of the April, 1974 Reading Test Simey. Grades 2-9, N. Y.C 
Publics-*,^'.': Table 1, p. 2 
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APPENDIX TABLE 40 
Number snd A.inu.*! Percenttge Change of Students Enrolled 
~ in N.Y.C. PuUic Schools, by Le«el, 19e&-67 to 1973-74 





Number Enrolled 


School Lcrd 


1966-67 


1967-68 


1968-69 


1969-70 


1970-71 


1971-72 


1972-73 


1973-74 


Eariy OUldhood 


9:. 236 


<)|.146 


91.213 


91,070 


89J95 


85.050 


78.745 


72,354 


Dementary 


489.609 


498 J 6.? 


501.578 


502391 


508.324 


508,621 


493,603 


478,281 


Jr. Hi^ & 




\ 














Inlemiediate 


208.835 


217.8J8 


224,157 


224354 


228,226 


225.090 


223,fo27 


222,018 


High School 


263.84^ 


270.760 


274 J59 


273.342 


283.449 


294,678 


301,161 


302,566 




Percent Chjnge 


School Lrvel 


1960/67- 


1967/68- 


1968/69- 


1969/70- 


1970/71- 


1971/72- 


1972/73- 






1967/68 


1968/69 


1969/70 


1970/71 


1971/72 


1972/73 


1973/74 




Eariy Childhood 


-1.2'7 




-o.2rr 


-1.8'T 


-4.9f>^ 


-7.4% 


-S.lTr 




BemenUiy 


+ 1.8 


+ 0.6 


+ 0.2 


+ 1.2 


+ 0.1 


-3.0 


-3.1 




Jr. Hi^ & 


















Intermediate 


+4.3 


+ 2.9 


+ 0.2 


+ 1.6 


-1.4 


-0.6 


-0.7 




High School 


4 2.6 


+ 1.3 


-0.4 


+ 3.7 


+ 4.0 


+ 2.2 


+ 0.5 





Source: N.Y.C. Office of the Mayor, Bureau of the Budget, "State of the Schuols Indicitors Jjnuaiv, 1975. 



APPENDIX TABLE 41 
Number of Children Enrolled in Special Schools 
and Classes', N.V.C., 1966-76 



Year 


Number 


1966-67 


24.169 


1967-68 


24.203 


1968-69 


24.216 


I9O9-70 


25,112 


1970-71 


25.904 


1971-72 


26.910 


1972-73 


28.378 


1973-74 


29.76.1 


1974-75 


39.447*« 


1975-76 


46.336** • 



*Specijl schools jnd classes include classes for: 
Emotionally Disturbed, CRMD-Children with 
Retarded Mental Development, Multiple Handi- 
c;ipped, NcurologiCally Impaired, Visually Im- 
paired. Hospital ("400"*) Schools. Schools for 
Socially Maladjusted fSMED). including Day 
Schools snd Schools for Institutional Settings, 
Occupational Training Centers, Schools for the 
Deaf, School for Language and Hearing Impaired 
Children, Schools I'ur Pregnant Girls 

••4/75 Register 

***Projecred 

S<>urccs: N.Y.C '^fice of the Mayor. Hureaa of 
the Budgrt. "Slate of the Schuuls In- 
dicators,'" January, 1975. 

N.Y.C. Board of Education, Division of 
Special Education and Pupil Personnel 
Services. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 42 







Trend in Ethnic Composition of Children Enrolled in 










Public and Non-Pubtic Schools in N.Y.C, 












I-69 to 1 974-75 • 








T — 




Public Schools {%) 










American 


Puerto 


Spanish 






Black 


Indian 


Orientvl Rican 


Surname 


Other 


196^69 


32.2 


0.0 


1.3 21.5 


2.6 


42.3 


196^-70 


33 6 


0.0 


1.4 23.2 


3.0 


39.8 


1970-71 


34.4 


0.0 


1.5 22.8 


3.4 


37.8 


197J-.72 


35.1 


0.0 


1.7 23.2 


3.7 


36.4 


1972-73 


:>6.o 


0.0 


1.8 23.0 


3-9 


35.2 


1973-74 


36.6 


0.0 


:.0 23.1 


3.9 


3^.3 


1974-75 


3b.6 


0.1 


-.1 23.P 


4.9 


33.2 








Non-P 


ubiic Schools (%) 












Americart Indian 








Slack 


Spanish 


& Oriental Other 






1969-70 


7.3 


10.7 


0.7' 81.3 






1970-71 


7.9 


11.4 


0.7 80.0 






l97i-72 


8.3 


11.9 


0.8 79.0 






1972-73 


9.1 


12.4 


0.9 77.6 






1 973-74 


9.5 


12.7 


1.0 76.8 






1974-75 


10.0 


13.3 


1.2 75.5 






•lnfornu»ion for Non-Public Schools Available 


only from 19*19-70 on. 






Sources: N.Y.C. Planning 


Commission, Office of Education and Social ServiL« Ifrom N.Y.C. Board of 


EduL 


aiion - Ethnic Census). 








N.Y.S. Education Depa:'menl. Int'onnation Centsron Education. 







APPENDIX TABLE 43 
Enrollment by Ethnic Group 
in N.Y.C. Public Schools 
by Borough, 1974-75 





Number 


% 


% 


% 




Enrolled 


Black 


Pui'rto Rfcan 


Other 


Total New York City 


1.100.224 


36.6 


28.0 


35.4 


■Manhattan 


17.' .445 


37.8 


41 .5 


18.8 


Bronx 


228.061 


37.8 


44.2 


18.0 


Brooklyn 


390.965 


42.0 


25.6 


32.4 


Queens 


^49.94 1 


31.3 


12.8 


56.0 


Staten Island 


57.812 


9.5 


5 


85.3 



St)urce: N.Y.C. Dep't. of City Planning. Office of Education .ind Social Services. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 44 
Number and Ptrcentagc of Chitdrtn Eli^ibie for Frea Lunch 
«nd on Welfare in N.Y.C. Public Schools. 196&-1974 





1967-^ 


1968-69 


1969.70 


1970-71 


1971-72 


1972-73 


197:j-?4 


Students 
dip Me for free 
lunch 


276.S43 


3 1 1 ,77i 


333*538 


489,830 


521.521 


589.715 


534,006 


as percent of 
enroUment 


35.0 


27.8 


29.8 


44.0 


45.5 


52,4 


48.3 


Children 
aged 5-17 .?n 
welfare rolls 








375.355 


456303 


441.577 


413.147* 


as percent of 
enroUment 


23 8 






32.9 


39.8 


39.2 


37.4 



•between ages 6 and 1 7 



Source: N.Y.C. Ofiice of the Mayor, Buic of liie Budget, "State of the Schools Indicators." January. 1975. 



APPENDIX TABLE 45 
Percent of At! Children Eligiblt for Free Meals 

in N.Y.C. Elementary and Junior High 
Schools, by School District 1974-75, Ranked 

According to % of White Enrollment 



% White %AII Children 

EnroUment Eligible for 

School District (Rankeu) Frt9 meals 

16 ^~ Ol ' 87.0 

23 U.7 7b.O 

5 0.8 76.0 

7 1.2 79.0 
4 1.5 81.0 

12 2.0 75.0 
9 3.2 70.0 

13 3.4 78.0 
n ^7 67.0 
W 3.8 76.0 

32 6 69.0 

14 10.4 77.0 

1 12.4 79.0 

6 13.9 67.0 
3 14.2 75.0 

8 17.9 74.0 

29 22 3 49.0 

15 28.0 67.0 

10 34.8 .>i.G 
28 36.7 45.0 

11 42.0 41.0 
18 43.7 42.0 

2 53.6 64.0 
27 54.7 46.0 

30 56.5 45.0 

24 62-6 . 37.0 

21 68.0 38.0 
20 72.9 36.0 

22 75.6 23.0 
2i5 76.1 19.0 
26 77 4 Ift.O 

31 85.1 27.0 



Source: N.Y.C. Dep'l. nf Ciiy Planning, Office of Education and Social Service'. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 46 
N.V.C. Public School Tuchert: 
TfBHd {n Ethnic Compoiition. 1968-69 tc 1973-74; 
»nd Profil* rti EducationjI Experienc« snd Oogrwt Stitut, 
1p-'3.74 









Ethnic ComPoi*vijr4i 








Ethnic Composition: 


1968-69 


1969-70 


1970-71 


1971-72 


1572-73 


1973-74 


















Hack 


7.8% 




7A% 


7.8^ 


8.8% 


8.9% 




Puerto Rkan 


0.9 


I.O 


1.2 


1.4 


2.1 






Other 


91.3 


91.2 




90.S 


89.1 


88.6 





Teacher Profile 


Profile of Educational Experience and Oegrw Statui 
1973-74 


Veare of Exp«rience 
1-5 6-10 11-?S ie-?0 TO f 


Le" Bach, Matters 

■"^^^ + Doctor 

3ach. Bach. 30 Hri. Mawerj 30 Hrt. ate 


Average 
Ag« 


50.8^^ 31.J'^ 11. i0.8"c 9,9^^ 


r 2.5% 23.8% 223% 23-7% 27.0% 0.7% 


35 


Source: N.Y.C. Office ol the Ma jr. Bureau of the Budge*. "State of the Schools Iiidicators." January. 1 975. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 47 
Public School TMcbtr Bcntffti end WorUftg Conditions in 
NfM York «nd 10 OthtT Citin. 





ra«w 


tot 






















York 


An9«<et 


dclphia 


Chicago 


Detroit 


Houston 


Rochttur 


Buffalo 


Yo-ktn 


Albany 


Syracut* 


i Btsh of Dati 


ig 74-75 


74-75 


Curieni 


74-75 


"4-75 


l.urrrnt 


'4-7S 


Current 


74-75 


I'uircnt 


Current 


1 SkJjry Rjnge 








10.4W- 




y.30O- 


9.275- 


■ 9.58{>- 


10.2.tO- 


10.135- 


9.047- 


j 






:i.:uo 


:o,^b 


:o.ioo 


It>.500 


20,4^8 


20.J61 


21.450 


W.IO-J 


19.223 


1 

I Median Salary 


SPJ5U 




ir.:oo 




i6ji:"" 


11.500'*" 


14,440 


I.VSIO 


15.41U 


13.750 


13.126 


i Year\ to rcjch maximum 




i? 


1 1 


|5 


1 1 




25 




15 


<. ^ 


31 


























. 

I Cos! of Li\Tng*'''(B3st 100) 


1 1(> 




1 0} 




lO") 


^0 


Sot 


107 




Sot 


Sot 


Sot 


















Available 




Avttilable 


Available 


.Available 




6 hn- 


























t>-4? 


t I'J 


J. _jr 




7-.;o 


f»35 


6-45 


7-15 


t-AO 


7-0 


i 


Tille Son- 
























1 T-1 


















Not 


Sot 


1 Qcmentarv 


5 > 


0 


5 




.;-5 


5 


5 


5 


24 


Spwcifteil 


SptfL'ificd 


! JiwSr. High 


S 5 


5 




5 -i- 


10 


? 


' 


5 




N--: 


5 






















Speufied 


Ungth of SchcToI Year 

^ 


- , 

1 


177 




I"0 




17^ 


ISO 


I "JO 


1S2 


Ih5 


ISO 


is:- 


IKI 


j I^d sk'k and pmnruU 




























10 


1 i 


1 .» 


15 


1 


1 2 


15 


1 5 


25 


17 


Qa« Sife-Avrrage 




Sot 
















Not 




coptrKtrd maximum 




Spei-'ificd 




}0 


.*J 


IS 


33 


.10 


30 


SpwciPied 




Union Wdfjtv Fund 
























Coniiibution by Lvjrd 


S3:u 












- 


'lOO 


235 






Hca^tli Insurance 
























^ contributed by Board 






55 


loo 


70 


50 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


contributed by Teachers 


n 


45 


45 


0 


.to 


50 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Sabbaticals (1 yr) 
























jf salary 


HY' 


^0 


50 


td) 


50 


5(J 


60 


50 


75 


XO 


50 


Aitei h'i« many year* 


M 




10 


(, 


5 


3 




7 


7 


7 


7 


pf Mb. 'i»st year 






0 1 




0 


0 


0 




0.3 


O.l 


0.2 


Pennons iyearf:') 
























Ph.D.. age 60. 35 years 


si.vi:5 


n.'*S4 


!.^.1t>J 




*i.4:2 


II.IIO 


10.487 


10.140 


10,25S 


S.'Ob 


•J,S4ft 


.M.A.. age to. 25 years 






t> '»hO 


S.047 


6J55 




7.(.H3 


7.11)4 


7,130 


6.541 


6.810 


M.A., age 55. IOyear% 


s .v:oo 


:.i>K 




No! 


Not 


Not 


1 ,.^03 


1..132 


1.304 


1.379 


1 .303 








bli^ble 


tligible 


■ iuibtc 


Lligibie 












paid by Board 


IU<)<t'^' 




50 






0 


100 


100 


100 


* lOO 


100 


"^r paid by Teacher 


0 




50 




50 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


a. Aiithnietical a,vp_r4^c. Mediaji js probably sir 


iTCwhar lower. 


b. Apt--: 




c. Soiitti: 


V.S- Dcpjrimetit ol labor, Burc;iu 


of L?bor StalmiL-i. "Autumn 


d. Saljry minus cost of suh\lftu(c 


e. ^"oi mo^t icjL'hcn. 








h>74 Urban 


Kamily i^udjjctsand Coopcratiw 


Indexes For Selecred 


Source: SvhtMy! aJnitnisiratiom in 












Urban Atcas." April 1975. 

































S»>urce. ThfXi'K York Tifnej. September 3, 1975 
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TABLE 48 
N.V.C. Public Sthoob 
P«rc»nt Of AftBHcUnct, by L*val, 
School YMfS 196$^ to 1973-74 





1965-66 


1966-67 


1967-63 


I96a^9 


1969-70 


1970-7: 


1971-72 


1972-73 


197>74 




88.9^ 


88.4*^ 


84.2 


70.7 


86.8 


87.4 


87.8 


87.7 


86.5 


Junior Hig^- 






















88.0 


87.4 


81.9 


67.2 


83.: 


83.^ 


83.8 


84.1 


83.: 


Acadcmk Hi^ 


81.0 


80.6 


75. J 


58.5 


73.3 


74.: 


7:. 7 


73.5 


72.6 


Vocational Higji 


83.7 


85.6 


70.i 


61.4 


79.4 


80.3 


7K.6 


7^.0 


78.6 


Gi>- Wide 


87.0 


86.5 


81,7 


67.: 


83.0 


83.7 


83.4 


83.4 


8^.3 



Source; ChajiceHor Anker's testimony before the Senate Subcommitiee on Invcstigiring Juvenile Delinquency. 4/ J 6/75 



A»tendancr-City-Wide, 


S5.4T 


83.4^ 


7a.4^. 


81. 7^^ 


8:.l^ 


8i.3r. 


81.4^^ 


8 1 .6'r 


^of Enrollnient 

















Source: \.V.C. Office of the Mayor, Bureau of the Budget, ''SUte of the Schools Indicators, Junu3r>-. 1975, 



APPENDIX TABLE 49 
Number of Sufp^nsioni from N,Y.C. f-ublic 
Schooli. by school L«vel and Typ* of 
Suipeniioti, 1969-70 1974-75 





1969-70 


1974-75 


% 

Change 


Total Number* 


14.351 


:3,^:i 


■*-66.7 


Principal 


13,C4: 


2:.''!4 


+ ;i,5 


Superintendent 


1,10^ 




+ 8.5 


£teinentary/J. H, S. 








Total Number 


1 3.01 Q 


1^.03: 


4-47,8 


Principal 


i:,Q7*J 


18,471 


+ 52.9 


Superintsndent 


^'31 




-18.3 


High School 








Total Number 


1 ,34 I 


4,'i8'> 


+ 249.7 


Principal 


ij*>3 


4.^43 


+ :64.« 


Superintendent 


IIH 


446 


+ 1 50.6 



*TotaKu\p«n.sions for the intervening vtrars |'i70-7l thrtmgh IV 7 '-74 were 
15.674.17,888, I8.{>)Q, and 19.691. 



Source: N'.y.C. Board of Education. Bureau of A':c«vdance. ascUed by Queens 
Uy Advocate Service, Hi^ School Project. 
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172 APPENDIX TABLE 50 

Vandalism Replacement Costi, 
N.Y.C. Public Schools. 
1973-74 



Panes of GUss Un:=\»^l Entry Fjrei 

Number Coit* Number Cost Number Cost To»al 

1973:" ■ ■ ^ 



NbnKattan 


( 30.019) 


S 300.hu 


1 5:o) 


s :.j6.9:i 


( 50) 


SI 10.1 7v; 


S 657.294 


Bronx 


( 5:.i:i) 


5:i.:.o 


( 948) 


489.668 


( 71) 


240.755 


1.257.633 


Brooklyn 


( t>^.5*^) 




( 964) 


47:.:36 


( 95) 


79.941 


1.24H.I67 


Queens 


■ i 35.579) 


355.^^10 


( 352) 


lt>S.70l 


{ 14) 


10.797 


535. 2hS 


Richmond 


1 7„SvSg ) 


7S.SO0 


{ S2) 


34.4:4 


( I) 


400 


1 13.714 




(1'^5.:07J 


Sl.^5:.070 




SK4i 1.954 


1231) 


S44>,.07: 





Grand Tolal- 1073 S3.S 12.096 



1974: 



Manhattan 


( 26.718) 


S 267.180 


( 442) 


S 250.'J^8 


( 47) 


S 35.541 


S 553.719 


Bronx 


( 52.330) 


523.300 


( S06) 


46S.40J 


( 241 


42,715 


1.034.424 


Brooklyn 


( 73. 767 J 


737.670 


(1.202) 


726.525 


( S4) 


152.280 


1.616.475 


Queens 


r 41.534) 


415.340 


( 423) 


23I.\U 


( 15) 


53.980 


700,551 


Richmond 


( 9.6U0) 


'^b.900 


( 132) 


57,468 


( 2) 


33.377 


187.745 


Total 


(204.039) 


S2,04U.390 


(3.005) 


Si. 734.631 


(172) 


S3 1 7.893 





Grap/i Toul - 1974 S4.092.^14 i 

_ _j 

'Cosi esiimjicj ut SIO. per pane of glass 



Note: yhe above eo-its do not include minor items that are difficult to account for such as defjcing desks, 
walls, etc., breaking furniture or fixtures, and many uiher small items. 

S^iurce: N \'.C". Board of Education. Division of School Buildmgs, Office of Plant Operation and Maintenance. 



APPENDIX TABLE 51 



Trend in Number of High School Dropouts 
and Ethnic Composition by Grade. 
N.Y.C. l96&-67to 1973-74 





1966-67 


'» 967-68 


19S8-69 


1963-70 


1970-71 


1971-72 


1972-73 


1573-74 


Dropouts 


2*J.030 


28.445 


3LK45 


.^2.60^ 


30.28g 


31,164 


3 1 .780 


34.178 


H.S. Ethnic Composition 


















by Gmde: Pyerto 


















Jican and Black 


















10 


40.S 


43.ti 


46.5 


48.1 


5 1.4 


52.9 


55..? 




11 


35,2 


36.5 


3'^J.3 


41.2 


4 3,5 


46.0 


47.8 


4vS.8 


12 


2 SO 


29.0 


30.7 


34.1 


35.2 


M.o 


40.8 


43.0 



Source: N.Y.C. Office of the Mayor. Bureau of the lludgei, "State of the Schools Indicytors." January. 1975. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 52 
n»ttrib»itk>n of N.Y.C. Hiflh School Qraduatw. 
1968-69 to 1973-74 



i 

i 

i Vear Gr*{^«tes 


Entsring PosUffCondary 




In N,Y,S, Outside N.Y.S, 
4'yf- 2-yr, Other 4-yf, 2-yr, Other 


Employ- Military 
ment S«rv. . Other 


1 1973-74 

PubOc & Nnn-Public 70,64 1 
Publir 5IJ54 


J6.0 :i.: 3.: 
44.^ :4.2 :.o 

4^.8 1.V4 6.: 


7.5 0.5 0 4 
5.t? 06 0.3 
i:.4 0.4 0.8 


Id.: 0.9 4.0 
17.3 1.1 4.:. 
13.: 0.5 M 


1972-73 

Fu^ir i Non-Public o9.8ty4 


45.9 ::.; J.5 
44.4 :5.i :.4 

4<J.o 6.1 


7.7 0.6 0.4 
f'-'f 0.7 0.4 
1:.: 0.4 0.4 


15.: 0.9 3.5 

:5 s l.I 4.: 
13.7 0.4 1.7 


197U7' 

Public 4. Non-Public 70.440 
; Public 49.419 

I NoiKPublic : 1.0:1 

j 


43.9 :3.: 3.5 

41.8 26.5 :.5 
48.7 15.6 5.S 


8.4 0.7 0.5 
6.8 0.8 0.5 
i:.4 0.5 0.5 


14.6 0.8 4.3 
J4.8 1.1 5.4 
14.4 0.4 1.7 


! 

1970-71 

Public Non Public 69.850 
Public VS.^u" 
Non- Public :i.64: 


44.3 ::.: 3.7 
4:.: :5.i :.7 

48 9 15.7 6.0 


8.3 0.9 0.5 
6.6 0.9 (?.5 
11.4 0.7 0.4 


15.4 1.: 3.6 
16.: 1.5 4.3 
13.8 0.5 1,9 


1969L.70 

Public & Non-Public 71.743 : 44.0 :i.J! 3.7 
Public 49.4U0 ■■ 4: 6 25.3 3.0 
Non-Public ::.343 ; 47.1 16.9 5.1 


H.I O.a 0.4 
6.3 0.6 0.5 
1 1.9 0.7 0.2 


18.0 1.7 :.3 

'.8.7 :.: :.8 

16.4 0.5 1.2 


1968-69 

Public & Non-Public 69.584 j 
Public 48,111 j 
Non-Public : 1,4 73 

.... ^± 


37.5 I5.« 4.g 
34.5 16.4 4.S 
44.: l-;.3 5.1 


9.9 l.I O.t, 
9.1 1.3 0.7 
ll.K 0,8 0.3 


23,4 2.4 4.4 
:5.4 3.0 4.8 
19.1 0,9 3.5 



Source: N.V.S. Education Deparimeni, Information Center on tducnii.m,Disthbunon of High Schiwl Graduates and 
Collegt^Going Rate, X Y. S. 



APPENDIX TABLE 53 
N.Y.C. High School Graduates 
Entering Senior and Community Colleoes 
of CUNY. 1970-1974 



Year 


Senior 


Community 


Total 


1970 


16.939 


10.54: 


: 7,481 


1971 


16.711 


i3,.v/: 


30.083 


1972 


I7,47S 


i: 9«>8 


30.476 


197.; 


17.161 


l:,^o^ 


:9,966 


1974 


17.463 


13.073 


30,536 



Source: C ny Universiry of New York. Informjtiifn Services. 
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APPENDIX TAQLt 54 
N.Y.C. Children in Pem*r Cafe by Aae, 
Decembef. - DeCartii>er. 1974 





De«mber i960 


Dftc«mber '965 


Dtfcr^ftbcr 1970 


D«£«r^ber 1973 


1 




Numb^ 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 






Mur.tbef 


Ptfcent 


Number 


Percent 


Tot:l 




100.0 


::.o:j 


100.0 




100.0 


2&,:p5 


100.0 


2S.600 


J 00.0 


Under 2 




O.I 


:.8i9 


12.H 


.^2-^5 


12.5 


:,ou 


7.1 


1.699 




3-S 




:i.7 




\^.S 


5.UV 


lg.5 




P.5 




16.1 


6-1 1 


7.i5S 


5ii 9 


s.:i3 






35.t» 


4.H4S 


349 


I0.0t>4 




1 2 and over 


5,585 


30.3 


0.5^5 




8J-^8 


-. •> 


I1.44S 


40.5 


i:.o:i 





SoLTctf. \.Y.C. Dfp i. of S< •cUl Ser>iJCi, Bureau "Ch;"J U'eiuie 



APPENDIX TAStE 55 
N.Y.C. Oiiklren in fottft C»f» by Ethnic 
D«o«mb«r 1 960 ' P%c*rTib«r 1974 



1 


D«:tmb«r 1P€0 


Dacembef IS^*;^ 


Or:»m*Ncr 1970 


l>tc«mbtr 1973 






Numb«f 


PtfOtflt 


Number 


Peroont 


Number 






Ptroent 


Numbtr 


pAfArtt 




18,424 


100.0 


22.021 


100.0 


25,934 


100 0 


2g.2<>S 


100.0 


28.600 


100.0 


White 


7.660 


41.6 


6,998 


31.8 


6,624 


25.5 


6.076 


21.5 


5.916 


20.7 


Hack 


7,0S7 


38.5 


10.013 


45-5 


13,094 


50.5 


14,040 


52.9 


15.463 


54.1 


Puerto FticM 


3,677 


19.9 


5.010 


22-7 


6,216 


24.0 


7,249 


25.6 


7.221 


25.2 



Source: N.Y.C, Dcp'i. of Socal Services, Bureau of Child Wtifarc. 



APPENDIX TABLE 66 
N.Y.C. Children in Foster C»re by Religion. 
December, I960 - DecerDber. 1974 





December 1 960 


December 1965 


December 1970 


Decern be 


1973 


December 1974 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Total 


18.424 


100.0 


22.021 


100.0 


r 25.934 


100.0 


28.265 


loo.o 


28.600 


lOO.O 


atholic 


10.314 


56.0 


11.584 


52.6 


15.50.^ 


52.1 


14.195 


50.2 


14.219 


49.7 


Protestant 


6.886 


37.4 


9.100 


41..1 


1M8K 


43.1 


12.97.3 


45.7 


13,246 


46.} 


Jewish 


1.224 


6.6 


1.337 


6.1 


1,238 


4.8 


l.!47 


4.1 


1.135 


•10 



S:>urce: N.Y.C Dcp*t. of Social Services. Bureau of Child Welfare. 
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APPENDIX TABLc 57 
Perwntt8« x»f N.Y.C. Children 
«ttder v3 in Foner C*r« by Ethnic Grocp, 19S0-1974 



% TotaJ N.Y.C 
Chiidrvn in 
Forter Car« 


% White 
(Non-HiSpanic) 
Children In 
Foner C«re 


% Black 
%. Other 
Children In 
Foster Care 


% Hispanic 
Children In 
Foster Cars 


1950 


.77 


# 




* 


I960 


.S5 


.50 


1.8>^ 


1.38 




1.00 


.51 


1.97 


l.bl 


19 '3 


l.It> 


.54 


2.05 


1.73 


1973 


1.:: 


.t.7 


:.o: 


i.47 


1974 


IJs 






• 



•Not available. 

Source: B<rmsicin. B.; Snider. D. A: MecZan. W. A Preliminary Report . Foster Care .Seeds 

an j Attemath-ds to Placement. Nrw York State Board of Social Welfare. June. 1 975. 



APPENDIX TABLE 58 
Characteristics of Children in Foster Car*. 
N.Y. State, and N.Y.C, December 31. 1974 





New York 


New York 




State 


City 


Total Number of Children 


48,M'i 


:8.574 




% 




Born aut-of vsedlock 




54. h 


Full or half-^-phan 


K.I 


7.: 


Both parents living 


4.-i.7 


34.7 


Married 


(i5.:» 


( J 1 .4 > 


Divorced, sep^irated. 






anisulled. deserted 




tZl.b) 


One or both in hospital 


i 0 5| 


( 0.7) 


Unknown 




3.5 


Total 


10' 


100.0'" 



Source: N.Y. Srate Dep't. of Social SeiMces, Oltk-. , Kc^cjt.h. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 59 
f^«iKtn% for t>Uc«mtfit of Children in fr-^wr Ctre 



Parent Rcascns - No. * 

Dcslh I53«> 5.7 

McnUlK' Deffcihe 1159 4.3 

Physically 111 l3:o 4 9 

Alcoholic 20^5 7.5 

Drvg Addicted 2288 8.5 

/JTCsted/Deiained <10 1.5 

in Prison (Convkrled t 438 1 .6 

Other Co nfinctiifnt 6' 2.4 

Surrendered ChiJd 85? 3 2 

Intends to SurrcndetOii* 842 .VI 

Abandoned Child 3134 11. 6 

Abused ChUd 1244 A.b 

Neglected Child 3812 14.1 

Unable to Cope 7-72 27.7 

Unable to Cope^oly Reason Givta 2304 8.5 

Inadequate Housing 1982 7.3 

Inadequate Finance^ 1216 4.5 

Mentally UJ 3122 11.6 

Famay Emergency 1352 5.0 

Parental Conflicf 2310 8.6 

Sibling Conflict 472 1.7 

Parent-Child Conflict 270? 10.4 

Child Reasons : 

Foundling 2*^8 1 .1 

School Behavior 3172 11.8 

Home Behavior 3606 13.4 

Community Behavior 1383 5 1 

Physical Problem 4^*8 1.8 

Mental Problem 1178 4 4 

Unmarried Pregnancy 4^6 1 6 

Other logs 4 j 

Unknown 141 0.5 

None 51 0.2 

Not Reported 655 2.4 



Categories with no cases are omitted from the tible. 

•Percentages add tornore than 100 .0 because more than one reason for placement 
may exist. 



Source-. Child Welfare Information Services. Inc., Sysfem Level P.eporrs, Mj> M, I«^75 
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APPENDIX TABLE CO 
r-jfin H Car* of N.V.C- Childf*n 
ir. H^tsr C«r« at Public Charge 
1960,1970.1573 tod 1974 



Fonn of Caic: 


DeceTiber 1960 


Dacember 1970 


December 1973 

~ % 


December 1974 


Instirutioj 
Group Home 

Bovding Home 


«.J14)* 43.5 .»• 
) ) 

10.410 50.5 


^.210 2T.v< 
17.790 68.0 


",321 25.9 
I..Sb5 ').6 

I'^.O^^ -67.5 


7,341 

:h.wo3 bh I 


Toul 


18.424 100.0 


:5/-.^4 100.0 


2S.:h5 lOO.U 


2s,oO0 100.0 



•Scparare figures foi tnsiiiutjurjl and group home pUjem-mt are not aNailab!? tor 'his year. 



Source: McMurray. G.L.. Cr sis tn atiUren's Scm. n: Acnon Frrp,.'^I for ihc 19705, Com.rumry Cuunci] v>t 
Griraitri New. York. l - '^4. 



APPENDIX TABLE 61 
N.Y.C. Children under 16 in Stfte De«etop(nent«l C«nt«ri. 

by Age and Severity of Retardation. 
December :^1. 1974 













Ttul 


Age: 


Under 5 




10-12 


(3-15 


Under 1 6 






Alt Facilities 






Severity 












NorriiaJ/Border- 












lire 


0 


3 


9 


7 


19 


Mild 


0 


4 


7 


17 


28 


Moderate 


0 


21 


27 


50 


98 


Severe 


4 


^9 


161 


157 


421 


Profound 






245 


254 


690 


Unrpccified 


5 




:o 


10 


61 


i Total 


11 


34: 


4t.<3 


4'ij 


1.317 






L-:ecied Facilities 








4 




320 


255 


824 




0 




12 


58 


73 


Letchwonh 


0 






19 


24 


Total 


4 


250 


3.^5 







N.Y. Stat ; De; .Menial Kyciene, OfOwe of Statistics and Chntcal Information 
.Services. 



APPENDIX TABLE 62 
Length of Stay of N.Y.C. Children 
under Age ie in State Ptychiatric Cen.ers. 
1971-1975 





1971 


1972 


Fiical Year 
1973 


1974 


1975 


Median Length 












of Stay (in days) of 












Admissions 












under 16 


JS2 


131 


135 


126 


104 



Source: N.Y, State Dep'i. of Mcntjl IK gicue. Office of Statistics and Clinical Informatioi. Services 
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APPENDIX TABLE 63 
M<an Age at Entry by Year Fntered Care of Children in Porter C«re 







Per- 


Mean* 


Year £:i«<frifd Care: 


No. 


cent 




1975 


1.711 


6.4 


8.8 


1974 


3.859 


M.3 


9.0 


1973 


jJ92 


12.6 


8.7 


1972 


2.7&4 


\03 




1971 


2.547 


9.S 




1970 


1.985 


7.4 




1969 


1.S99 


5,9 




1968 


1.221 


4.5 




1967 


1. 1 89 


4.4 




19«6 


1. 1 27 


4.; 




I96S 


954 


3.5 




1964 


940 


3.S 




1963 


710 


2.6 




1962 


' 702 


2.6 




1961 


550 


2.0 




1960 


521 


1.9 




1959 


429 


1.6 




195& 


302 


I.l 




1957 


215 


0.8 




1956 


• 120 


0^ 




1955 


68 


0.3 




1954 


14 


O.I 




1953 


5 


0.0 




Total 


26.944 


100.0 


6.5 


Mear, Years in Care = 5.39 








Standard OeviaHon ~ 4 J] 









Categories with no casos are omitted from the table. 
•Mean Age is not sho'Mi for years prior to 1973. 



Source: Child Welfare Information Services, lac, System Level 
Reports. May 31. 1975. 
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APPiENDlX TABLE 64 
Famjtv and Child Reasons for Placement by Child's Current Ase *nd Years in Cars. 
(Number of Children ~ 26,119) 























10 t0 


Years in Care: 




Under 2 Years 




2 to 5 Years 


6 tod Years 


21 






















Years 










10 to 






10 to 




lOto 


10 to 


Age: 


Undsr 


2 to 5 


6 to 9 




2 to 5 


6 to 9 


21 


6 to 9 


21 


21 




2 Years 


Years 


Years 


Years 


Years 


Years 


Years 


Years 


Years 


Year i 




\ 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Reason for Placement: 






















Family Reasons: 






















Death 


0.2 


1 .9 


5.6 


7.4 


1 .1 


5.1 


\ 2.0 


1 ,5 


7 .8 


4.8 


Mentally Defective 


3.0 


4.3 


3 .6 


1.8 


4.6 


5.0 


3.4 


5.3 


5 .4 


6.2 


Physically Hi 






4.9 


4.9 




■^■"^ 


o.^ 




7,3 


5.1 


.Alcoholic 




5.4 


■ 


7.4 




7 .S 


1 0 6 


4 1 


1 2 4 


7.3 


Drug Addicted 


13.0 


7.7 


6.4 


2.4 


20.1 


17.1 


6.3 


1U.3 




5.1 


AiTesttd/[V?ained 


1.3 




1 6 


0.'/ 


-.1 




0 8 




1 3 


2.3 


In Prison (Convicted) 


O.ti 


1 .0 


1 .1 


1.0 


1.3 


2.1 


1 .4 


1 .4 


2.3 


2.6 


Other Confinement 


1.7 


1.2 


1.5 


0.6 




1.5 


1.7 


3.0 


3.1 


4.9 


Surrendered Child 


:.i 


10 


1.2 


1.3 


3.4 


1.4 


2.4 


10.0 


2 2 


5.6 


Intends to Surrender Child 




1.0 


0.2 


0.3 


4.4 


0.4 


0.3 


11.3 


0.6 ■ 


6.7 


.•MJdiiaunca ^niiu 


g Q 


II.) 


^.3 


4.2 


13.3 


16.4 


9.0 


13.1 


14.3 


1 5.5 




8 


g.i 


8.5 


4.4 


5.0 


7.4 


5.7 


3.3 


4.1 


1 .8 


i^CglCClCQ v-'^UQ 


1 -.J 


20.6 


1«.9 


I I Q 


11. 1 


20.1 


16.1 


6.9 


17.8 


1 1 


Unable to Cope 


I 5 6 


18.1 


26.9 




25.9 


31 2 


32.9 


26.4 


32.8 


"*3 4 


unaDie lo i»opc— uniy rvP'O'" 


1 1 0 


n.o 


9.9 


4 4 


12.4 


7.9 


5.2 


12.7 


S.l 


1 0 5 


InadetjUate Housing 


1 2 1 


12.3 


10.4 


5.7 


10.2 


9.9 


7.5 


5,5 


5 J 


5 0 


Inadequate Finances 


7 8 


4.6 


3.3 


T 5 


7.6 


5.2 


2.9 


6.9 


3.7. 


5 0 


Mentally III 


8.5 


8.5 


9.7 


5.6 


9.9 


11 .4 


1 1.3 


1 2.7 


16.7 


16.8 


Family Emergency 


4.Q 


5.8 


6.8 


4.6 


4.0 


S.5 


5.7 


3.9 


6.4 


4.3 


Parental Conflict 


4.1 


5.5 


7.6 


11.6 


7.0 


9.4 


10.9 


4.9 


10.9 


7.5 


Sibling Conflict 


0.3 


0.2 


1.6 


6.4 


0.2 


0.4 


3,6 


0,1 


1.1 


0.2 


Parent-Child Conflict 


1.3 


2.7 


7.6 


37.1 


3.2 


2.3 


20.0 


1.8 


5.7 


2.1 


Child Reasons: 






















Foundling 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.4 


0.9 


0.6 


C.4 


1.5 


1,4 




School Behavior 


0.2 


0.) 


9.T 


41.2 


0.1 


1.6 


26,5 


0.5 


7,2 


2,7 


Home Behavior 


0.3 


1.5 


13.0 


45.4 


0.5 


3.8 


28J 


1.1 


9.1 


3.1 


Community Behavior 


0.1 


0.1 


3.3 


20.1 


0.1 


0.5 


10,9 


0.2 


2,4 


1.1 


Physical Problem 


3.3 


3.1 


2.0 


1.3 


2.7 


2,5 


1.8 


1.7 


1 .2 


1.4 


Mental Problem 


0.6 


0.4 


3.7 


10. 1 


1.4 


2.5 


9.6 


1.2 


3.9 


2,2 


Unmarried Pregnancy 


3.3 


0.4 


0.2 


2.9 


1.6 


0.8 


0.3 


3.3 


0.9 


2,1 


Other 


10.8 


7.4 


4.8 


2.5 


5.7 


3.4 


2.3 


4.) 


3,1 


4.7 


Unknown 


0,8 


0,7 


1.0 


0.4 


0.6 


0.3 


0,2 


0.8 


0,4 


0.5 


None 


0.6 


0.4 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.1 


0,1 


Not Re port rd 


2.1 


2.9 


].} 


1.4 


0.5 


0.8 


0.6 


0.1 


0.7 


0.7 


Total* 






















Number of Cases 


1.195 


1 .346 


1.228 


3.584 


2.525 


2,367 


4.458 


1.895 


2.814 


4.907 



Percentages add to more than 100.0 because more than one reason for placement may exist. 
•Unable to cope is only reason given. 



Source: Child Welfare Information Services, Inc.. Systcrn Level Reports, }Aiy 31. 1975 
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180 APPENDIX TABLE 65 



Percent of Children in roster Cire 
for iwhom DijchJrga Objective i« Adoption, by Ch'M'i Ags 
and Number of Yetrj In Cere, N.Y.C, May 31, 1975 





_ Yeeri in C^re . 


Unuer 2 


Under 2 


2-5 


6-9 


10-21 


•7.8% 








2~S 


8.7% 


46.6% 






6-9 




31.6% 


59.9% 




ia-21 




6.6% 


18.5^. 


21.4% 



lurw: Child ft'cinite Information Services, lnc„ Systan Level Reports. May 31, 1 975. 



Adoption Ls Planned 
Plan Ls Indeterminate 
Adoption Ls Not PLsnned 



Total 



APPENDIX TABLE 66 
Adoption Status by Ethnicity of Children in Foster Care 
N.Y.C.Mav 31, 1975 
(N =24,839) 



Puerto Ric?ri 
Number Percent 



1.038 
718 
5,212 



14.3 
10.3 
74.8 



6,968 



100.0 



Ethnicity 



Black 

Number Percent 



3.240 
1.015 
8,803 



24.8 
7.8 
67.4 



13,058 



100.0 



White 
Number Percent 



907 
451 
3.455 



18.8 
9.4 
71.8 



4.813 



100.0 



Source: Giild Welfare Information S«vic«, Inc. Sysrem Level Reporrs. May 31.1975 



Total 

Number Percent 



5,185 
2,184 
17.470 



20.9 
8.8 
70.3 



24.839 



100.0 



APPENDIX TABLE 67 



Adoptive Discharges from Foster Cira,. 
N, Y.C., by Age at Discharge, 1969 vs. 1 973 
and by Race, 1969 vs. 1974. 







By Age 








1969 




1973 Adoptions 






Total Adoptions 


Total 


Regular 


With Subsidy 


Discharge Age 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Under 2 years 


63.69'^ 


27.15^ 


A03% 


3.9% 


2-» years 


30.4 


33.7 


35.4 


30.5 


S-7 years 


4.3 


20.6 


12.8 


34.1 


8- 1 1 years 


1.4 


10.7 


5.: 


20.4 


12-13 years 


0.1 


4.6 


3.1 


7.5 


14 and over 


0.2 


3.3 


3.2 


3.6 


Total 


1 OO.C^r 


loom 


lOO-O-T 


100.0^;?^ 


Number of Children 


1.980 


847 


539 


308 


.Median Discharge Age 


1 .6 years 


4.1 years 


2.8 years 


6.3 years 






By Race 






Race 


1969 




1974 




VSliite 


86.67r 


S\.S7r 




33.67r 


Black 


12.1 


43.2 


28.6 


63.9 


Other 


1.3 


5.2 


7.0 


2.5 


Unknou-n 




0.1 


0.2 




Total 


100.0% 


100.09?- 


1 OO.OTc 


100.0% 


Number of Children 


1.980 


951 


558 


393 



Source: N.Y. Slate Dcp'l. of Social Services, Bureati of Research. 



APfeSpljC TABLE 68 
Arrnn for M«iot Oitttt* of Undtr Oldi, N.Y.C^ 

1960-1974 



■ 


I960 


1981 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


_ 1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 - 


. 1971 


-^^2 


_ 1973 


1874 




































W 








>o 






ZO 




31 


1*J 




73 


<>4 


77 












131 


140 


1 35 


\Z5 


77 






1|7 


152 


181 


254 








J J 10 


J 


1 .27^ 


1.4J4 


1^3?< 




2,4 8t> 


2,826 


• 3,013 


3.417 




4,459 


4,765 






























AasuJt 










i-304 


IJL^JJ 


.^.103 






1,777 


1^84 


1.52i? 


1 ,«338 


uso 


1.7«*7 


Total Violent 






































:.J5i 


:jo« 






4.»o: 


5.!<>0 


4,754 


4,7:s 


4.715 


5.1 W 


b,545 


M 14 


OB 93 


RropCTty CruDCv: 
































Burji*fy- 
































Brcskiof & 
































Enierinf 






2,401 






3.055 




>,7N 




2J>13 


2,^^70 


3,029 


3.703 


4.f84 


b,038 


Lifcmy-Exccpt 


























Motor Vehicle 




J. -MO 


1.5t)l 




L84i 


l.~08 


1, 6:1 


i.bi: 


1,82S 


i.7n 


l,-»79 


1,323 


l,-"»5 


1.752 


2.2*JS 


Auto Thrft 


877 






1,154 


1 


1.003 


1,103 


1.M8 




1.107 


8V5 




',375 


1.861 


1.589 


TotaJ Pri>pcrt> 




























■».H0O 






5.410 


6.074 


5.S56 




_ 5 4Hy 


t>.0OI 


5.h3: 


5.34-1 


5.327 






9,925 


TotaJ Ctimcf 
































Viijcni A. 






































:.40s 


''.'J 13 




S.-l'J 


io.:<J4 




10.^55 


1 0.3. so 


10.05'J 


10.431 


13.11s 


14.411 


^^.S1S 



S*.»urce N Y C Poiue CVp't , fnme \iialy«j V.iu>n 



APPENDIX TABLE 69 
Arrosts for Violent and Property Crimes, N.Y.C 
Total and Parcetit under 16 Yoars, and R«ej, I960, 1970, 1974 





1960 


1970 


1974 


AtTCsu for 








Violent Crimes: 








Under 16 


1.873 


4,715 


6,893 


TotaJ - All A;jes 


13,847 


27,472 


43,831 


5» of Total - Under 16 


l3,5iro 


17,i6% 


15,73^^ 


Popubtion Under 16 


1,OZ5.014 


1,131,265 


N/A 


Rate per Thousand 


1.83 


4.17 




Arrests for 








Property Crimes: 








Under 16 


4,800 


5,344 


9,925 


Total - All Ages 


19,710 


32,782 


42,768 


5^ of Total - Under 16 




I6.307r 


23.21V?' 


Population Under 16 


1,0:5,014 


1,131.265 


N/A 


Rate per Thousand 


4.68 


4.72 




Arrests for 








Violent & Property Crimes: 








Under 16 


6.673 


10.059 


16,818 


Total - All Ages 


33.557 


60.254 


86.599 


of Total - Under 16 




16.69',?- 


I9.42fr 


Population Under 16 


1.025.014 


1.131,265 


N/A 


Rate per Thousand 


6.5! 


8.89 




Source: N.Y.C. Police Dep'i.. 


Crim« Analysis Section. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 70 
Arreto (tmdef Aot 16) for Violtnt Crimn 1074 
(by Typ« of Crimt. S«x and Borough) 



A R R E STS 
























Totil Rjts 




Murder 




















Per 1,000 




Non-Ntgiigcnt 


Fordbie 












Population 




M«mlaughter 


Rape 




Robbery 


Aitfult* 


To»t 


7-15 (1970) 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M F 


New York City 


73 


4 


245 


9 


4.323 


442 


975 


337 


5.616 


792 


9.8 l.'^ 


Manhattan 






60 


4 


835 


71 


152 


49 


1. 071 


124 


12.5 1.5 


Broax 


:i 


1 


57 




1.177 


lOi 


292 


87 


K547 


191 


13.2 1.7 


Brooklyn 


21 


3 


90 


3 


U75 


157 


336 


120 


2.022 


283 


9.6 1 .4 


Queens 


7 




30 




682 


104 


172 


73 


891 


177 


6.6 1 J 


Richmond 






8 




54 


9 


23 


8 


85 


17 


3.1 .7 



•Di>«s not include simple asauli (misdemeanorj) 

fources: N.Y.C. Police Dep't.. Crime Analysis Section. 

N'.V.C. Dep't. of Cay Planning. OlTice of tducauon ard Social Setvu-es. 



APPENDIX TABLF 71 
Trend in Recorded Child Abuse Cases in Central Registry, 
N.Y.C, 1964>1974 



1964^5 


274 


1966 


416 


1967 


706 


1968 


9Sb 


1969 


1 .823 


1970 


2.5*^4 


1971 


2.591 


1972 


2.710 


1973 


3.134 


1974 


3.08b 




Under 1 


By Age 1974 


6*^3 



S'o Age Inl'ormaiion 
1:1 i!! Over 10 Availa ble Total 

817 7bl 7(>7 48 To86 



Source: N.Y.C. Bureau of Child Welfjre. Central Registry Repo 



APPENDIX TABLE 72 
Cases of Suspected Child Abuse or Maltreatment Reported 
by Category of Abuse. N,y. State and N.y.C. 
1974 



County 


Total 


Abuse 


Maltreatment 


Reports 


Children 


Reports 


Children 


Reports 


Children 


New York Slate 


29.912 


59.636 


5.295 


7.569 


24.017 


52.637 


Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


17.7 


12.7 


82.3 


87.3 


New York City 


1 1,836 


21.854 


2.686 


3.668 


9.150 


18,186 


Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


22.7 


16.8 


77.3 


83.2 


Upstate 


18.076 


37.782 


2.609 


3.901 


15.467 


33.881 


Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


14.4 


10.3 


85.6 


89.7 



Source: 1974 Annual Report for the Provision of Child Protective Services in New York State 
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APPENDIX TABLE 73 
Ditpositton of Child Protective Proceedings 
Involving Child Abuie. July 1. 1973 to June 30, 1974 



Disposition 


Total 


Vtlthdravm 


113 


Dismissed 


6S 


Judgment suspended 


A 


Released to parent or 




other person 


33 


Releucd to parent or 




other person under supervision 


31 


Probation 


33 


Order of Proircdon 


25 


Other 


9 


Placement «vith rtlalhe 


34 


Pbcemeni ■with non-relative 


3 


Removed from home and 




placed vvith DOSS 


45 


Placed «ith private 




institution or agency 


•» 


Other 


7 


TolaJ 


407 



Source; N'.Y. Sute Judicial Conference and the Office of Court Administration, 
Ajinual Reports of the Adminislratjve Board. 



APPENDIX TABLE 74 
Trend in Number of Juvenile Ddinquemry Pethioni 
and Adjudications. 1964-1974, N.\ -C 











Petitions Disposed 








Petitions 






of Durir>5 Year 




Petitions 




Pending 


New Petitions 


Withdrawn 






Pending end 




Start of 


Filed 


or 


Other 




of Judicial 




Judicial Year* 


During Year 


Dismissed 


Disposition 


Total* 


Year* 


7/1/63-6/30-64 


902 


7.157 


2.823 


3.898 


6.721 


1.338 


7/1/64-6/30/65 


U36 


7.678 


2,740 


4.567 


7.307 


1,707 


7/1/65-6/30/66 


1,695 


6,863 


2.812 


3.707 


6.519 


2.039 


7/1/66-6/30/67 


1.275 


7.720 


3.165 


4.2Vg 


7.463 


1.532 


7/1/67-6/30/68 


1.986 


8.147 


3.406 


4,240 


7.646 


2.487 


7/1/68-6/30/69 


2.500 


8.937 


4.118 


3.756 


7.874 


3.563 


7/1/69-6/30/70 


2.396 


7.814 


4.131 


2.855 


6,986 


3.224 


7/1/70-6/30/71 


3.259 


6.751 


3.912 


1.979 


5,891 


4.119 


7/L/71-6/30/72 


3.600 


6.748 


3.624 


1.946 


5.570 


4.778 


7/1/72-6/30/73 


4,787 


7.614 


3.466 


1,599 


5.065 


7.336 


7/1/73-6/30/74 


7.256 


8.567 


4.!88 


1.867 


6.055 


9.768 



•For statistical purposes only, the reporting procedure permits each family court to drop from its pending 
figures undisposed cases which are three or more years old. Due to sUch adjustments, the figures shov*;n as 
pending on July 1 vary from those appearing as pending on the previous June 30. 



Source: N.Y. State Judicial Conference and the Office of Court Administration, Annual Reports of the 
Administrative Board- 
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APPENDIX TASLE 75 
Summary Chart b«s«d on 1974 0«ts of PINS Cues 
by Typ« of ProWerj: by S«x *nd by Age, 
January 1, 1974 w December 31, 1974 





Age 


7-10 
M P 


11-15 
M F 


CHer16 
M P 


Unknown 
M F 


Tom 

M F 


% 

M F 


Honxicidc 

AnoQ 

Rape 

Other Sex Crimes 
Narcotic Violations 

AssauJi 
Auto Thefl 
Unauthorized Auto 

Larccny-Sot A.uto 
Dangerous Weapon 
Malicious Mischief 
J-^nla^^ful Entry 
Burgiary Tools 

Gambling 

Receiving Stolen Property 
Disorderly Conduct 
Runa**3y from flonic 
HabiiuaJ Xniancy 

Refusing to Obey 
Sexual Misconduct 
Staying our bte 
Bad Companion5 
Vile Language 

Intoxication 
Glue Sniffing 
Other Offenses 


-> 
1 

1 

1 

5 

3 
■> 

28 6 
38 4 

45 3 
1 

21 1 
11 1 
3 

11 2 


I 
I 

1 : 

3 2 
21 9 

37 4 
lb 1 
47 23 
5 1 
10 1 

17 5 
19 3 
15 4 

I 

I 

1 

19 Jl 
32 16 
f>45 129'? 
1015 951 

779 793 
18 1 18 
470 457 
288 402 
82 73 

37 51 
11 1 
118 62 


4 

1 

1 

1 

5 172 

6 47 

4 53 
16 

1 30 

3 2S 


1 

1 

1 

I 2 

I 
1 

5 I 


1 

4 

2 2 

3 2 
22 15 

38 4 
16 1 
52 25 
5 1 
11 1 

1? 5 
20 3 

18 5 
1 

1 

1 

19 3 
. 34 17 
b79 1479 

1059 1002 

828 849 
19 134^ 
492 488 
300 428 
85 77 

37 52 
11 1 
136 67 


0.03 

o.io 

0.05 0.04 
0.08 0.04 
0.56 0.32 

0.97 0.09 
0.41 002 
1.33 0.54 
0.13 002 
0.28 0.02 

0.43 0-1 1 
0.51 0-06 
0.46 0.1 1 
0.03 
0.03 

003 

0.49 0.06 
0.87 0.36 
17.36 31.73 
27.08 21.50 

^1-17 18.21 
0.49 2.87 

12.58 10,47 
7.67 9,18 
2.17 1.65 

0.'i5 1,12 
C.28 u.02 
3.48 1 .44 


1 


Totals 










^'H 1 4661 





Sc>urce. Officf of fouri Aiiminisuauon, rnpuhlished Jau. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 76 
Juvenile DeiinquencY 
Ditpoirtion of C«ses. by Sex. N.Y.C, 
196&^ through 1973-74 















%PUced 


% of Those 






No: 


Adjudicited 


% 


of Those 


Placed with 


Year 


Total 


Adjudicated 


Not Placed 


Placed 


Adjudicated 


Adj. 


Total 


















Bovs 


5 8b8 


3.060 


-1 ^ J - 


704 


48^ 


25''c 


1 2% 


Giris 




409 


1 69 


51 - 


35^r 


25% 


8% 


Total 


6.497 


3.469 


2.273 


755 


47^ 


25% 


12% 


1966-67: 
















Boys 




3,276 


- 

2.200 


644 


46-T 


23% 


1 1% 


Giris 


659 


414 


1 J Q 


35 




14% 


5% 


Total 


6.779 


3,6"^ 


2.410 


679 


46^ 


■>-»rr 


10*% 


1967-68: 
















Boys 


6,49S 


3,4S9 


2 ,41 8 




46'f 


20% 


9% 


GiHs 


671 




205 


^40 


37^ 


16% 


6% 


Total 


7. J 69 


3,9 15 


2.623 


631 


45% 


19% 


9% 


1968-69: 
















Boys 


6,544 


4.079 


2.037 


4-8 


38% 


1 7% 


7% 


Giris 


767 


562 




''6 


27% 


15% 


3% 


Total 


7.311 


4.641 


2.216 


454 


37% 


- 17% 


6% 


1969-70; 
















Boys 


5,881 


4.1 OS 




335 


305r 


1 9% 


6% 


Giris 


665 


5:0 


1 ^8 


1 7 


225J 


12% 


3% 


ToU! 


6,546 


4,628 


1. 5 66 


352 


29% 




5% 


1970-71: 
















Boys 


5 065 


3,705 


1.092 


270 


27% 


20% 


5% 


Giris 


706 


558 


122 


26 




18% 


4% 


Total 


5.771 


4.261 


1,214 


296 


19% 


20% 


5% 


1971-72 
















Boys 


4.743 


3.455 


1.043 


245 


27% 


19% 


5% 


Giris 


644 


524 


109 


11 


19% 


9% 


2% 


Total 


5.387 


3,979 


1.15'^ 


256 


26% 


18% 


S7c 


1972-73 
















Boys 


4,374 


3.308 


856 


210 


24% 


20% 


5% 


Girls 


578 


470 


99 


9 


19% 


8% 


2% 


Total 


4.95: 


3,778 ' 


955 


219 


23% 


19% 


4% 


1973-74 














Administrative 


Boys 


5.455 


4,182 


9iJ6 


287 


23% 


23% 


5% 


Girls 


600 


502 


85 


13 


16% 


13% 


2% 


Tolil 


6.055 


4.6H4 


1.071 


300 


23% 


22% 


5% 



Source; N.Y. Stale Judicial Conference and the Office of Court Adrninistration. Annual Reports of the Administration 
Board, 
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APPENDIX TABLE 77 
Persons in Ne«d of Supervhic-i: 
Disposition of C«ses, by S*x, N.Y.C. 
1 963-64 ihrough 1 973-74 



Year 


Total 


Not 

Adjudicsnd 


Adjudicated 
NotPUced Placed 


% 

Adjudicated 


%PUeed 
• of Those 
Adj. 


y of Those 

Ko'sH of 
Total 


1963-64. 
Girls 


1 ll^ 
1.592 


455 
392 


964 
883 


300 
317 


'•♦.c 

75% 


24% 
26% 


20% 


Total 


3J11 


8^7 


I .S47 


617 


74^> 


25': 


|9'% . 


1964-6S: 
Beys 
Girls 


1.833 


455 
4ii0 


1.094 
I.0I9 


412 
334 


77'.- 
74':i 


25% 


21 % 


Total 


3.794 


935 


2.113 


746 


75% 


26% 


20% 


1965-66: 
Bo>'s 
CirU 


1 .968 
1 


S69 
55b 


1.045 
1 .004 


354 
321 


70% 


25% 
24% 


18% 
17% 


Total 




1.125 


2.049 


b75 


7r' 


25% 


18% 


1966-67: 
Boys 
Girls 


?.24l 

2.050 


bl3 


1.21^' 
1.124 


425 
313 


73% 
"0% 


2b% 
22% 


19% 
15% 


Total 


4.291 


1.210 


2M3 


73s 


72% 


24% 


17% 


1967-68; 
Bo>s 
Girls 


2.343 
2J26 


619 
733 


1J44 
1.282 


380 
311 


74% 
69% 


22% 
20% 


16% 

:3% 


Total 


4.669 


1.352 


2.62 b 


691 


71% 


21% 


' 1 5% 


1968-69: 
Girls 


2.471 
2.265 


753 
895 


1 .388 
1.132 


330 
238 


70% 
'60?? 


1 9^1 
17% 


13'^ 
10% 


Total 


4.73^ 


l.fcJS . 


2.520 


568 


b5% 


i8% 


12% 


1969-70: 
Boys 
Girls 


2.52b 
2.45S 


803 
^94 


1 .395 
I.! 93 


328 
271 


b8% 
60% 


19'> ■ 


1 3% 
11% 


Total 


4.984 


1.7y7 


2.588 


599 


64% 


19% 


12% 


1970-71: 
Boys 
Girls 


2 320 
2.533 


91 7 

i..^:7 


1 .078 
899 


325 
307 


60. f 
4S% 


25% 


14% 
12% 


Total 


4.S53 


2.244 


1.977 


632 


54% 


24% 


13% 


1971-72: 
Boys 
Girls 


1.936 
2,343 


861 
1 .439 


813 
710 


2b2 
194 


56'' 
39'' 


24% 
21% 


14- 

8% 


Total 


4.279 


2.300 


1.523 


456 


46% 




1 1 'T 


1972-73: 
Boys 
Girls 


1.325 
.1 .438 


7o8 
931 


435 
360 


182 
147 


47'"' 
35^1 


29% 
29% 


14% 
10% 


Total 


:.7o3 


1.639 


795 


329 


44% 


27% 


12% 


1973-74: 
Boys 
Guh 


1.589 
1.612 


968 
1.1 19 


421 
321 


200 
172 


39% 
30% 


32% 
35% 


13% 
11% 


Total 


3.:oi 


2.087 


742 


372 


35% 


33% 


12% 



.Source: N.Y. Sute Judicial Conference and the Offic* of Court Administration. Annual Reports of the 
Administrative Board. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 78 
Probctioft without PUetmcnt-f 1^4^ dnd Juv«nUt D«rinqutnts, 
19^-66 to 1973.74 







AOJUOiCATEO PINS 






AIXJUDICATED JUVENILE DELINQUENTS 






PrQhation without Placemtm 


r 




?roh»tioa without Pl«c«ment 










%cf 




\of 








%of 




%ot 




Tot»l 


Boy» 


Total 


Girls 


Towl 






Boys 


Tot»I 


Girts 


Total 


196S-66 




857 


51.4 


835 


30.7 




3,0C8 


1^02 


49.6 


1:9 


4.3 


1966-67 


3m 


998 


3:.4 


927 


.^.1 




3,089 


1,438 


46.6 


15J 


4.9 


1967-68 


3J17 


M5r 


34.7 


r .053 


31.7 




3.2.N4 


1. 59 1 


48.9 


N5 


4.5 


196K-69 


3.0Si> 


j.::4 


39.0 


9t,9 


31.4 




:,670 


1,293 


48.4 


1:1 


4.5 


1969-70 


3.1 87 


]J125 


38.4 


1.026 


3^.2 




1,918 


965 


50J 


90 


4.7 


J9-(V-71 


2.609 


916 


35.1 


7t>S 


^.4 




1^10 


775 


51_J 


90 


6.0 


1971-72 


1,979 


68: 


34.5 


603 


30.5 




1,408 


693 


49.: 


79 


5.6 


197Z-73 


1.1:4 


381 


33.9 


3o: 






1,174 


569 


48.5 


70 


6.0 . 


1973-74 


1,114 


355 


31.9 


269 


24.1 




1J71 


614 


44.8 


53 


3,9 



Source; N.V. State Judicul Conference and the Office of Courr AcUniniitraUon, Anniul Reports of the Administrative Board. 



APPENDIX TABLE 79 
Population of Training Schoolf (Title HD as of July 31, 1971 andJuly 31, 1975 





Population 


Population 


Capacity 




7/31/71 


7/31/75 


7/31/75 


Goshen 


83 


87 


100 


Highbnd 


154 


109 


1:0 


Industry 


355 


:i6 


200 


Oti$>Tllc 


3-0 




** 


Ovrrbrook* 


.8 


* 




South Kortright* 


48 


* 




Try on 


86 


141 


1:0 


Warw,-»ck 


283 


131 


160 


Amenia 


17 


#* 


*n 


Brook wood 


49 


33 


60 


Hudson 


201 


79 


lOO 


South Laasing* 


SI 


0 


* 


Brtntv.ocd 




5 


:o 




1697 


7Q9 


880 



•Changed to Title 11 
••No longtfr a DFY facility 



S*>urce: N.Y. State Diusion for Youth: Research. Prograjn Evaluation and Planning, October 1 , 1975. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 80 
fiV. Sutt Drvision for Youth 
Popul«tion in Titi* II «nd Tftl* HI F»aUt)«a, 
try EtftnicitV'ndStx. July 31, 1975 



ALLFACIUTIES 
TOTAL POPULATION 




Title Hi 


JD 


PINS 


TOTAL 


S95 


437 


357 


794 


Ethnic Group: 










White 


369 


197 


190 


387 


BUck 


39.1 


■*->■» 


152 


374 


Spaoisfa SumixQe 


117 


lb 


is 


31 


Other 


18 


■» 




-> 


Sex: 










Male 


702 


437 


187 


624 


Female 


193 




170 


170 



Si>iirct; N.V. Stale Division for Youth: Research. Prograir. EvalLUtion and Planning. 
Mamhly Population R'-vorti. 



APPENDIX TABLE 81 
PINS and Juvenile Delinquents in 
Fouer Care as of December 31. 1974 





Nw York City 


R«st of State 


Characteristics 




Juvenile 




Juvenile 




PINS 


Delinquents 


PINS 


Delinquents 


Number 


1,014 


165 


1.065 


387 


Percent 




14.0^ 


73.3Ve 


26.7'^ 


Median Age 




15.7 (yrs.) 


1 5.5 (yrs.) 


15.4 (yrs.) 


Median Time in Care 


1 34(yrs.) 


0.88 (vrs.) 


1.00 (yrs.) 


0.84 O'rs.) 


Ethnic Group: 










White 


48.6% 


46.^^ 


78.8rr 


73.l9f 


Non-White 


51.4 


53.3 


21.2 


26.9 


Religion: 










Protestant 




35.7'^r 


40.4rr 


40.3rr 


Roman Catholic 


32.4 


35-2 


31.1 


31.5 


Other 


8.7 


8.S 


10.4 


10.4 


None 


30.9 


20.6 


18.1 


17.8 


Sex: 










Male 




06.4':^ 


55.6'> 


94.3';?- 


Female 


34.3 


3.6 


44.4 


5.7 


Type of Care: 










Institution 


69.7^. 


73.*)':^ 


60.8'- 


68.3<> 


Group Home 


Ill 


7.3 


5.1 


4.1 


Bnarding Home 


3.2 


l.H 


:.<).3 


2S.3 


Other 


16.0 


17.0 


4.8 


2.3 



Source; New York State Dep*t. of Social Services, bureau of Research. 
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